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FOREWORD 


Franklin  Buchanan,  entering  the  Navy  as  a  midship¬ 
man  on  January  28,  1815,  had  thirty  years’  service  and 
was  a  prominent  officer  when  he  was  selected  by  George 
Bancroft,  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to  be  the  first 
Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Academy.  Bancroft  said 
of  him  that  “Commander  Buchanan,  to  whom  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  school  was  entrusted,  has  carried  his 
instructions  into  effect  with  precision  and  sound  judg¬ 
ment  and  with  a  wise  adaptation  of  simple  and  moderate 
means  to  a  great  and  noble  end.”  The  foundation  so 
firmly  laid  has  been  the  base  on  which  all  succeeding 
superintendents  have  builded.  Throughout  a  long  and 
varied  career,  Buchanan  gave  himself  freely,  completely, 
and  with  great  ability  to  the  tasks  assigned,  following 
fearlessly  and  with  whole-hearted  devotion  the  path 
which  he  believed  to  be  right. 

S.  S.  Robison 
Rear  Admiral ,  U.S.  Navy 
Superintendent,  U.S.  Naval  Academy. 


Annapolis,  Maryland 
October  17, 1929. 
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PREFACE 


IN  writing  the  biography  of  Admiral  Franklin 
Buchanan,  I  have  made  no  attempt  to  embellish  the 
facts  of  his  life  in  a  manner  which  more  rightly  belongs 
to  historical  and  biographical  fiction.  Such  embellish¬ 
ment,  in  the  case  of  Buchanan,  is  needless ;  for  the  plain 
recital  of  the  story  of  his  life,  which  was  filled  with 
action,  romance,  and  adventure,  is  quite  sufficient  to 
arouse  an  interest  in  his  career.  This  career,  extending 
from  the  year  1800  to  the  year  1874,  was  one  of  notable 
achievements,  and  its  story  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  cross 
section  of  American  naval  history  almost  from  its  begin¬ 
ning  down  to  the  close  of  the  Civil  War. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  biography,  I  have  relied 
upon  three  principal  sources  of  information ;  namely,  the 
official  records  in  the  Naval  Records  and  Library  of  the 
Navy  Department  in  Washington;  Buchanan’s  letter 
books,  ships’  journals,  and  other  manuscripts  at  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy;  and  miscellaneous  ma¬ 
terial,  consisting  of  Buchanan’s  letters,  journals,  and 
letter  books,  legal  papers,  scrapbooks,  etc.,  which  were 
generously  made  accessible  to  me  by  different  members 
of  the  Buchanan  Family.  In  addition  to  these  sources, 
an  extensive  survey  has  been  made  of  the  American 
naval  history  of  Buchanan’s  time  and  of  the  biographies 
of  his  contemporaries  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  as 
well  as  of  many  newspapers  and  historical  journals.  The 
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bibliography  of  these  sources  will  appear,  to  a  large 
extent,  in  the  various  footnotes  and  other  similar 
citations. 

A  large  number  of  persons  have  cheerfully  and  gener¬ 
ously  assisted  me  in  the  preparation  of  this  biography, 
and  I  regret  that  the  list  is  too  long  for  me  to  mention 
them  all  by  name  in  making  an  acknowledgment  of  my 
indebtedness  to  them.  I  am  particularly  appreciative  of 
the  courteous  patronage  of  Rear  Admiral  S.  S.  Robison, 
U.  S.  Navy,  Superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy, 
who  has  written  the  Foreword  to  this  biography  of  the 
first  Superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy.  To 
Mr.  Franklin  Buchanan  Owen  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a 
grandson  of  Admiral  Buchanan,  I  am  greatly  indebted ; 
without  his  untiring  efforts  in  securing  illustrative  and 
source  material  from  the  members  of  his  familv,  the 
biography  could  hardly  have  been  written.  He  has  also 
read  my  manuscript  and  given  me  many  helpful  sugges¬ 
tions  for  its  improvement.  I  have  also  been  aided  by 
other  members  of  the  Buchanan  Family,  as  follows : 
Admiral  Buchanan’s  daughters,  Mrs.  Nannie  Buchanan 
Meiere,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Buchanan  Sullivan,  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Buchanan  Owen,  all  of  Baltimore,  Maryland ;  and 
the  Admiral’s  grandchildren,  Mrs.  William  W.  Gordon 
of  Savannah,  Georgia,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Basinger  of  New  York 
City,  Mr.  Kennedy  R.  Owen  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  and 
Miss  Nannie  B.  Owen,  Miss  Ellen  B.  Meiere,  Miss  Mary 
Sullivan,  Mr.  Felix  R.  Sullivan,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Nannie 
Lloyd  Sullivan,  all  of  Baltimore,  Mr.  Frank  Buchanan 
Sullivan  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Murray  Lloyd  Screven 
of  Mobile ;  and  other  relatives  and  friends  of  the  family, 
Mrs.  Francis  T.  Redwood  of  Baltimore,  C.  Howard 
Lloyd,  Esquire  of  “Wye  House,”  near  Easton,  Maryland, 
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Commodore  Edward  Lloyd,  U.  S.  Navy  (Retired)  of 
Annapolis,  and  Colonel  Henry  Hollyday  and  Colonel 
Oswald  Tilghman  of  Easton,  Maryland. 

Others  to  whom  I  am  pleased  to  make  acknowledg¬ 
ments  for  help  are  the  following:  Captain  R.  C.  Mac- 
Fall,  U.  S.  Navy,  Editor,  U.  S.  Naval  Institute  Proceed¬ 
ings;  Captain  Dudley  W.  Knox,  U.  S.  Navy  (Retired), 
Officer-in-Charge,  Naval  Records  and  Library,  Navy 
Department,  Washington;  Miss  Nannie  Dornin  Barney, 
Archivist,  Naval  Records  and  Library,  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment;  Miss  E.  P.  Pope,  Editor,  Confederate  Veteran , 
Nashville,  Tennessee;  Mr.  W.  S.  Mabry,  Selma,  Ala¬ 
bama;  Mr.  Garland  Greever,  Los  Angeles,  California; 
Miss  Susan  B.  Harrison,  House  Regent,  Confederate 
Museum,  Richmond,  Virginia;  Dr.  William  G.  Stanard, 
Corresponding  Secretary  and  Librarian,  Virginia  His¬ 
torical  Society,  Richmond;  Miss  Marie  B.  Owen, 
Director,  Archives  and  History,  State  Library,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Alabama;  Landon  C.  Bell,  Esquire,  Columbus, 
Ohio;  Mr.  Matthew  Page  Andrews,  Baltimore;  Mr.  S.  E. 
Shannahan,  Editor  and  Manager,  Easton  Star  Demo¬ 
crat,  Easton,  Maryland;  Mr.  Charles  Fickus,  Acting 
Librarian,  and  Miss  Florence  J.  Kennedy,  Assistant 
Librarian,  Maryland  Historical  Society,  Baltimore ;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Gladdin,  “The  Rest,”  near  Easton; 
Mr.  B.  L.  Parkinson,  Director,  Bureau  of  Publications, 
University  Extension  Division,  University  of  South 
Carolina,  Columbia ;  Charles  E.  Morris,  Esquire,  Editor, 
Easton  Journal,  Easton;  Miss  Marion  Salley,  Historian 
General,  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy ;  Mrs.  D. 
P.  Roberts,  Junction  City,  Kansas;  Mr.  P.  H.  Magruder, 
Secretary,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy;  President  William  I. 
Norris,  Board  of  Park  Commissioners,  Baltimore;  Mr. 
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A.  H.  Geiselman,  Baltimore;  Miss  Mary  Elisabeth 
Shearn,  Librarian,  Maryland  State  Library,  Annapolis, 
and  Miss  Francis  Wells,  Assistant,  Maryland  State 
Library;  Judge  Watkins  M.  Vaughan;  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  Richard  Johnson  Duval,  Librarian,  Mr.  Louis  H. 
Bolander,  Assistant  Librarian,  and  Mr.  James  M. 
Saunders,  Cataloguer,  United  States  Naval  Academy 
Library. 


Annapolis,  Maryland. 
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ADMIRAL  FRANKLIN  BUCHANAN 

Fearless  Man  of  Action 


CHAPTER  I 


W HAT’S  IN  A  NAME? 


(AT  THAT’S  in  a  name?”  queries  Shakespeare’s 

VV  Juliet,  when  bewailing  the  fact  that  she  and 
her  Romeo  belonged  to  families  at  enmity  to  each  other. 
“A  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet,”  she 
declares.  But  this  is  mere  subterfuge;  no  matter  what 
the  rose  may  be  called,  it  will  still  have  those  distinctive 
qualities  and  characteristics  which  have  been  bred  into 
the  plant  and  which  distinguish  it  from  all  other  flowers. 
And  so  it  is  with  people.  Names  have  significance,  and 
the  interest  in  the  ancestry  of  distinguished  men  is  found 
on  every  hand.  We  want  to  know  from  what  hands  the 
torch  of  life  has  been  passed  in  order  that  we  may  the 
better  judge  whether  the  one  who  received  it  has  lifted 
it  high  and  proudly  borne  it,  or  has  been  unworthy  of 
the  sacred  fire  intrusted  to  his  keeping. 

The  ancestry  of  Admiral  Franklin  Buchanan  will, 
therefore,  first  be  considered,  before  the  story  of  his 
career  is  begun,  —  a  career  of  notable  achievements  that 
have  not  been  heretofore  often  enough  associated  with 
his  name.  Indeed,  how  many  know  that  Franklin  Buch¬ 
anan  was  the  first  Superintendent  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  and  the  founder  of  its  traditions  of 
sound  practical  scholarship  and  rigid  discipline;  that 
he  was  captain  of  Commodore  Matthew  Calbraith 
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Perry’s  flagship  in  the  famous  expedition  to  J apan ;  that 
he  was  the  highest  officer  in  rank  in  the  navy  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,  and  the  first  commander 
of  an  ironclad  to  engage  in  battle? 

For  such  high  accomplishments,  Buchanan’s  ancestry 
richly  endowed  him.  His  great  grandfather,  Dr.  George 
Buchanan,  was  born  in  Scotland  about  1698,  of  an 
ancient  family1  which  constituted  one  of  the  Highland 
clans.  He  studied  medicine  in  Glasgow  University,  and 
being  the  third  in  a  family  of  four  sons  and  seeing  no 
chance  of  his  inheriting  any  of  the  family  estate,  he 
departed  for  America,  where  he  arrived  in  Maryland  in 
1723.  Coming  to  Baltimore,  he  began  to  prosper  imme¬ 
diately  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  By  his  marriage 
in  1728  to  Eleanor  Rogers,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Rogers, 
he  added  some  two  hundred  acres  to  his  property,  which 
eventually  was  expanded  into  an  estate  of  nearly  three 
times  that  size,  occupying  a  portion  of  what  is  now 
known  as  Druid  Hill  Park  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 
Dr.  Buchanan  called  his  estate  “Auchentorlie”2  after 
the  family  holdings  in  the  parish  of  Old  Kilpatrick  and 
County  of  Dumbarton  near  Glasgow,  Scotland.  This 
name  came  to  be  particularly  associated  with  the  pre¬ 
tentious  residence,  whose  turrets  were  reminiscent  of  the 
castles  in  the  Scottish  Border,  which  he  erected  on  a 
beautiful  and  commanding  eminence  in  the  estate.  Mean¬ 
while  Dr.  Buchanan  had  become  a  leading  citizen  in  the 
community,  —  one  of  the  Seven  Commissioners  ap¬ 
pointed  in  1729  to  lay  out  Baltimore  Town;  then  a 
Deputy  Commissioner  General  of  Baltimore  County; 

1  Historical  and  Genealogical  Essay  upon  the  Family  and  Surname 
of  Buchanan  by  William  Buchanan  of  Auchmar.  1723. 

2  “Auchintorlie,”  “Auchentoroly,”  “Auchentorly,”  and  other  va¬ 
riants  are  sometimes  found. 
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and  in  1749  a  prominent  member  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  Colony  of  Maryland. 

Andrew  Buchanan,  the  second  son  of  Dr.  Buchanan’s 
large  family  of  six  sons  and  three  daughters,  was  the 
grandfather  of  Franklin  Buchanan.  He  also  became  a 
man  of  distinction  in  Baltimore  affairs,  and  played  an 
important  part  in  the  Revolution,  becoming  a  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  1774,  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Observation,  1775,  and  one  of  the  five  brigadier 
generals  of  Maryland  troops  in  1776.  He  was  married 
July  20,  1760  to  Susan  Lawson,  a  daughter  of  a  promi¬ 
nent  citizen  of  Baltimore  Town,  named  Alexander 
Lawson.  Their  eldest  son  George,  of  a  family  of  ten 
children,  was  to  become  the  father  of  Franklin 
Buchanan. 

George  Buchanan,  born  in  Baltimore  on  September 
19,  1763,  studied  medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  William  Shippen,  who 
organized  the  first  medical  school  in  America  at  Phila¬ 
delphia;  and  then  went  abroad  to  finish  his  medical 
studies  at  Edinburgh  and  Paris.  He  returned  to  Balti¬ 
more  in  1789  and  there  began  the  practise  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  as  his  grandfather  had  previously  done.  He,  in 
time,  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  Baltimore,  and  also  a  charter  member  of  the  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland,  organized  in 
1799.  He  was  also  the  author  of  several  medical  works, 
one  of  which,  “A  Treatise  on  the  Typhus  Fever,”  was  the 
first  medical  monograph  to  be  published  by  a  Baltimore 
physician.  Dr.  Buchanan,  moreover,  devoted  himself  to 
public  affairs  and  held  several  offices  in  the  municipal 
government  of  Baltimore.  He  was  interested  also  in 
humanitarian  questions,  such  as  the  formation  of  a 
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public  park,  the  organization  of  a  humane  society,  and 
the  abolition  of  slavery.1 

This  humanitarian  interest  probably  led  Dr.  Buch¬ 
anan  to  accept  an  appointment  as  physician  at  the 
Lazaretto,  six  miles  below  Philadelphia,  —  an  appoint¬ 
ment  offered  him  July  4,  1806,  by  his  father-in-law, 
Governor  McKean  of  Pennsylvania.  Here  he  removed 
with  his  family,  but  unfortunately  just  two  years  after¬ 
wards  he  was  stricken  with  yellow  fever  which  he  had 
contracted  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  His  health  was 
not  robust,  for  he  had  suffered  for  some  years  from 
rheumatism,  and  his  constitution  offered  but  feeble  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  dreaded  disease.  On  July  9,  1808  he  died, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Lazaretto.  “The  duties  of  his 
office”,  declares  an  obituary,2  “were  performed  with  a 
mildness  of  temper  and  correctness  of  manner  that  en¬ 
gaged  the  attention  of  all  with  whom  he  had  intercourse. 
The  sick  or  unfortunate  were  objects  of  his  particular 
attention.  The  feelings  of  the  man  were  never  lost,  nor 
the  dictates  of  humanity  ever  neglected  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  official  duty.  In  private  life  he  was  amiable, 
respected,  and  beloved.  In  the  character  of  a  husband, 
father,  and  master,  his  example  was  worthy  of  imitation. 
He  was  a  sincere  and  devout  Christian;  and  by  his 
premature  death  society  is  deprived  of  a  good  and  use¬ 
ful  member,  and  skillful  physician.” 


1  George  Buchanan’s  “An  Oration  upon  the  Moral  and  Political  Evil 
of  Slavery,”  delivered  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  Maryland  Society 
for  Promoting  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  and  the  Relief  of  Free  Ne¬ 
groes  and  others  unlawfully  held  in  bondage,”  Baltimore,  July  4. 
1791,  was  dedicated  to  Vice  President  Thomas  Jefferson  and  printed 
by  P.  Edwards,  1793.  A  copy  of  this,  found  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum 
among  the  Washington  pamphlets,  has  George  Washington’s  auto¬ 
graph  on  the  title  page. 

2  Quoted  in  Genealogy  of  the  McKean  Family  by  Roberdeau  Buch¬ 
anan,  p.  131. 
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After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Buchanan  with 
her  seven1  living  children  moved  into  the  city  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  live.  At  this  time  her  son  Franklin  was  only 
eight  years  old.  Mrs.  Lsetitia  (McKean)  Buchanan,  who 
was  thus  left  with  such  heavy  responsibilities  on  her 
shoulders,  was  also  of  very  distinguished  parentage.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  McKean  the  Signer,  who 
was  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestors  that  had  settled  in  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania  about  1725.  Thomas  McKean  was 
one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the  Colonies  during 
those  troublous  years  just  preceding  the  Revolution.  He 
was  not  only  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence,  but  also  was  the  only  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress  who  retained  his  seat  successively,  except  for 
one  year,  from  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  of  1765,  followed 
by  the  first  Continental  Congress  in  1774,  down  to  the 
signing  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  in  1783.  While 
sitting  in  Congress,  of  which  he  was  for  a  time  Presi¬ 
dent,  as  a  delegate  from  Delaware,  he  was  made  Chief 
Justice  of  Pennsylvania  and  at  the  same  time  was 
Speaker  of  the  Delaware  Assembly.  Afterwards  he  was 
three  times  elected  Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  “Thomas 
McKean  outlived  all  the  enemies  which  an  active  and 
conspicuous  part  in  public  affairs  had  in  the  nature  of 

i  Susanna,  born  April  9,  1790 ;  died  August  24,  1795. 

Thomas  McKean,  born  September  17,  1791 ;  died  October  5,  1791. 

Mary  Ann,  born  October  15,  1792 ;  died  April  3,  1866. 

Rebecca  Susanna,  born  October  15,  1793 ;  died  February  6,  1868. 

Andrew,  born  November  10,  1794;  died  (?),  buried  May  1,  1796. 

George,  born  July  27,  1796 ;  died  June  9,  1879. 

McKean,  born  July  27,  1798;  died  March  18,  1871. 

Franklin,  born  September  17,  1800 ;  died  May  11,  1874. 

Elizabeth,  born  January  27,  1802 ;  died  August  24,  1825. 

Joseph  McKean,  born  May  7,  1804 ;  died  June  7,  1804. 

Laetitia  Egger,  born  October  17,  1806;  died  July  11,  1883. 
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tilings  created”,  writes  Sanderson;1  “and  posterity  will 
continue  to  cherish  his  memory  as  one  among  the  most 
useful,  able,  and  virtuous  fathers  of  a  mighty  republic”. 

Mrs.  Buchanan  outlived  her  husband  many  years, 
dying  at  the  age  of  76,  on  February  9, 1845,  a  few  months 
before  her  son  Franklin  was  made  the  first  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy.  According 
to  the  following  obituary  notice,  she,  like  her  husband, 
must  have  been  rightfully  held  in  very  high  esteem :  “The 
excellent  order  of  her  well  composed  and  balanced  mind 
—  the  winning  loveliness  of  her  manners  —  the  genuine 
dignity  of  her  carriage,  and  yet,  the  gentleness  that  gave 
assurance  and  ease  to  all  around  her,  were  the  promi¬ 
nent  traits  of  her  moral  and  intellectual  character ;  and 
delightful  as  these  certainly  were,  I  must  not  forbear  to 
mention  —  even  in  death  —  my  long  recollection  of  her 
personal  beauty,  which  she  maintained,  in  a  large  degree, 
to  the  last.  All  of  these  are  pleasurable  sources  of  recol¬ 
lection,  which  the  living  may  justly  take  pride  in  cherish¬ 
ing,  and  which  every  generous  nature  will  pardon  when 
alluded  to,  even  in  the  obituary.  Dear  Lady!  thy  many 
virtues  are  here  extensively  known;  but,  were  it  other¬ 
wise,  there  are  many  tender  hearts  among  the  cheerless 
poor  who  will  not  fail  gratefully  to  acknowledge  them. 
.  .  .  In  her  last  illness,  it  was  her  joy  and  great  con¬ 
solation,  that  circumstances  had  so  united  as  to  assemble 
around  her  couch,  all  of  her  devoted  children,  and  other 
relations,  many  of  whom  had  been  absent,  and  some  in 
distant  lands,  in  their  country’s  service”.2  Her  beauty 
she  doubtless  inherited  from  her  mother,  who  was  Mary 

1  Lives  of  the  Signers,  as  quoted  in  the  McKean  Genealogy,  pp.  114, 
115. 

2  From  a  Philadelphia  newspaper. 
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Borden,  the  eldest  child  of  Colonel  Joseph  Borden  of 
Bordentown,  New  Jersey.  She  and  her  sister  Ann,  who 
became  the  wife  of  Francis  Hopkinson,  had  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  two  of  the  most  beautiful  women  in 
New  Jersey. 

Such  was  the  ancestral  heritage  of  Franklin  Buch¬ 
anan.  These  hardy  ancestors,  of  English,  Scotch-Irish, 
and  Scotch  descent,  were  people  of  education  and  culture 
and  serious  purpose, —  women  of  beauty  and  refinement 
who  were  makers  of  real  homes  for  their  large  families, 
and  men  who  fulfilled  high  expectations  and  were  of 
service  to  the  state  and  to  their  fellowmen  both  in  peace 
and  in  war.  All  through  his  life  this  heritage  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  ancestry  must  have  been  not  only  a  source 
of  constant  satisfaction  to  Franklin  Buchanan,  but  also 
a  challenge  to  make  his  name  stand  for  certain  achieve¬ 
ments  not  unworthy  of  his  high  lineage.  As  to  the 
occasion  for  his  baptismal  name  Franklin,  there  is  some 
uncertainty.  It  is  not  a  family  name,  and  the  probability 
is  that  he  was  so  called  after  the  great  Franklin,  with 
whom  his  grandfather  McKean  had  been  associated  in 
so  many  undertakings  for  the  good  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  new  nation,  and  at  whose  funeral,  some  ten  years 
previous  to  the  birth  of  this  grandson,  he  had  been  one 
of  the  pall  bearers.1  So  much  for  the  ancestry  and  the 
name  of  Franklin  Buchanan.  The  following  chapters 
will  serve  as  an  answer  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  to  the 
question,  “ What’s  in  a  name?” 

i  This  interesting  quotation  was  copied  by  Buchanan  in  one  of  his 
notebooks :  “Doctor  Franklin’s  creed.  I  believe  in  one  God.  the  Cre¬ 
ator  of  the  universe.  That  He  governs  it  by  His  Providence.  That  He 
ought  to  be  worshipped.  That  the  most  acceptable  service  we  render 
to  Him  is  doing  good  to  His  other  children.  That  the  soul  of  man  is 
immortal,  and  will  be  treated  with  justce  in  another  life  respecting 
its  conduct  in  this.” 

In  a  ship’s  journal  kept  by  Buchanan  while  attached  as  a  midship¬ 
man  to  the  ship  of  the  line  Franklin  is  a  very  well  drawn  pencil 
sketch  of  Benjamin  Franklin  evidently  made  by  the  young  officer. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  GALL  OF  THE  SEVEN  SEAS 

THE  year  1800,  in  which.  Franklin  Buchanan  was 
born  on  the  17th  of  September,1  was  a  significant 
one  in  history.  Our  Naval  War  with  France  was  on  the 
point  of  being  brought  to  a  successful  close  by  a  treaty 
of  peace  which  was  signed  on  September  30  of  that  year. 
John  Adams  was  then  President,  but  a  change  of  admin¬ 
istration  under  a  different  political  party  was  imminent. 
Jefferson  was  carrying  on  a  most  bitter  political  cam¬ 
paign  against  Burr  for  the  Presidency,  in  which  hatred 
was  engendered  that  was  to  bring  about  the  death  of 
Hamilton  and  the  ruin  of  Burr’s  political  aspirations. 
Conditions  were  shaping  themselves  for  two  of  the  most 
important  events  in  Jefferson’s  administration,  —  the 
War  with  Tripoli  and  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  The  way 
for  the  latter  was  being  prepared  by  Napoleon,  whose 
star  had  already  risen  high  in  the  political  firmament 
of  Europe.  In  1800  he  was  engaged  in  his  second  Italian 
campaign  in  which  the  brilliant  victory  of  Marengo  was 
won  over  the  Austrians;  his  nemesis,  Lord  Nelson,  was 
then  inactive,  though  the  year  previous  he  had  practi¬ 
cally  annihilated  Napoleon’s  fleet  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Nile  and  the  next  year  he  was  to  give  the  death  blow 

i  Old  St.  Paul’s  Church  Register  records  that  Franklin  Buchanan 
was  baptized,  on  September  23,  1802,  in  that  church. 
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to  the  French  First  Consul’s  Continental  System  by 
overwhelming  the  Danes  at  the  Battle  of  Copenhagen. 

At  that  time,  Baltimore  was  a  small  city  of  about 
30,000  inhabitants,  though  its  population  had  more  than 
doubled  during  the  preceding  ten  years.  In  importance, 
it  was  the  third  commercial  port  in  the  United  States, 
then  composed  of  only  sixteen  states  with  a  population 
of  about  four  and  one-half  millions.  There  was  much 
wealth  in  Baltimore;  the  majority  of  its  3500  houses 
were  of  brick  and  many  of  them  were  elegant  mansions. 
The  city  had  already  become  noted  for  its  manufactures, 
and  in  1798  its  exports  amounted  to  upwards  of  $12,- 
000,000.  It  had  170  warehouses,  chiefly  near  the  harbor. 
By  1790  as  many  as  102  ships  with  a  tonnage  of  13,564 
were  owned  by  its  citizens. 

Shipbuilding  in  all  its  branches  was  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  industries.  On  June  3,  1799,  the  U.  S.  sloop  of  war 
Maryland  of  20  guns  was  launched  from  Price’s  ship¬ 
yard  at  Fell’s  Point,  and  presented  to  the  United  States 
government  by  the  merchants  of  Baltimore.  On  June 
20  following,  another  ship  of  war,  the  frigate  Chesa¬ 
peake,  went  down  the  ways  at  De  Rochbroom’s  shipyard. 
On  July  1,  a  number  of  seamen  from  the  U.  S.  frigate 
Constellation,  which  Lad  also  been  launched  at  Balti¬ 
more  on  September  7,  1797,  in  order  to  show  their 
admiration  for  their  former  lieutenant,  John  Rodgers, 
carried  him  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  city  in 
an  elegantly  decorated  chair.  Rodgers  had  been  first 
lieutenant  on  the  Constellation,  under  command  of  Cap- 
tan  Thomas  Truxtun,  when  she  fought  and  captured  the 
French  frigate  Insurgente  in  the  Caribbean  on  February 
9,  1799.  The  Constellation,  the  same  year,  brought  her 
prize  into  Baltimore  harbor  where  she  was  refitted  for 
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the  American  service.  Rodgers  was  soon  afterwards 
raised  to  the  rank  of  captain  and  given  command  of  the 
sloop  of  war  Maryland. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  Baltimoreans  at  this  time 
were  greatly  interested  in  the  sea  and  ships.  Though 
the  effects  of  prenatal  influences  are  problematical,  it 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  maritime  atmosphere  into 
which  Franklin  Buchanan  was  born  played  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  giving  him  even  in  childhood  the  desire  to 
follow  the  sea.  Probably,  the  first  sights  which  were 
most  vividly  impressed  on  his  young  mind  were  the 
ships,  sailing  in  and  out  of  the  harbor  of  Baltimore. 
Though  Longfellow  was  writing  of  a  different  place  in 
his  widely  known  poem,  “My  Lost  Youth”,  yet  some  of 
its  lines  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  Baltimore  in 
Buchanan’s  childhood ;  for  example,  one  might  cite, 

“Often  I  think  of  the  beautiful  town 
That  is  seated  by  the  sea ; 

Often  in  thought  go  up  and  down 
The  pleasant  streets  of  that  dear  old  town, 

And  my  youth  comes  back  to  me.  .  .  . 

I  can  see  the  shadowy  lines  of  its  trees, 

And  catch,  in  sudden  gleams, 

The  sheen  of  the  far-surrounding  seas, 

And  islands  that  were  the  Hesperides 
Of  all  my  boyish  dreams.  .  .  . 

I  remember  the  black  wharves  and  the  slips, 

And  the  sea-tides  tossing  free ; 

And  Spanish  sailors  with  bearded  lips, 

And  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  the  ships, 

And  the  magic  of  the  sea.  .  .  . 
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I  remember  the  bulwarks  by  the  shore, 

And  the  fort  upon  the  hill ; 

The  sunrise  gun,  with  its  hollow  roar, 

The  drum  beat  repeated  o’er  and  o’er 
And  the  bugle  wild  and  shrill.” 

The  atmosphere  of  Philadelphia  into  which  city  the 
Buchanan  family  moved  when  Franklin  was  about  eight 
years  old  was  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Baltimore.  It 
also  had  easy  access  to  the  sea  through  the  Delaware 
River  and  Bay  of  the  same  name,  and  much  of  its  wealth 
was  derived  from  its  shipping.  It  was  here  that  the 
Buchanans  lived  during  the  stirring  times  of  the  War  of 
1812,  two  of  the  heroes  of  which  war  were  natives  of  that 
city.  Their  romantic  achievements  and  the  honors  which 
were  bestowed  upon  them  undoubtedly  were  important 
factors  in  leading  young  Buchanan  early  to  choose  a 
naval  career.  Lieutenant  James  Biddle,  one  of  these 
native  sons,  bravely  fought  under  Captain  Jacob  Jones, 
who  commanded  the  sloop  of  war  Wasp  when  she  cap¬ 
tured,  on  October  18,  1812,  a  similar  British  war  vessel, 
named  the  Frolic.  For  this  service  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  voted  Biddle  its  thanks  and  a  sword,  and 
a  number  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  gave  him  a 
silver  urn  with  an  appropriate  inscription.  But  that 
which  more  likely  caught  the  fancy  of  a  lad  of  Franklin 
Buchanan’s  age  was  a  caricature  in  colors  by  a  Phila¬ 
delphian  named  Charles,  depicting  John  Bull  receiving 
a  terrific  sting  from  a  hornet  right  through  his  stomach. 
There  was  also  current  at  the  time  a  stirring  anonymous 
song  commemorating  the  event,  which  took  the  town  by 
storm.  It  ended  with  these  lines : 
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“The  foe  bravely  fought,  but  his  arms  were  all  broken, 
And  he  fled  from  his  death-wound  aghast  and  af¬ 
frighted  ; 

But  the  Wasp  darted  forward  her  death-doing  sting, 
And  full  on  his  bosom,  like  lightning,  alighted. 

She  pierced  through  his  entrails,  she  maddened  his 
brain, 

And  he  writhed  and  he  groaned  as  if  torn  with  the 
colic ; 

And  long  shall  John  Bull  rue  the  terrible  day 
He  met  the  American  Wasp  on  a  Frolic”1 

Stephen  Decatur  was  even  more  markedly  the  pride 
of  his  native  Philadelphia,  and  when,  as  captain  of  the 
frigate  United  States ,  he  captured  the  British  frigate 
Macedonian  on  October  25,  1812,  just  one  week  after  the 
engagement  between  the  Wasp  and  the  Frolic,  his  fellow 
citizens,  as  “those  who  knew  him  best,  loved  him  most”, 
gave  him  a  “sword  of  pure  solid  gold,  of  little  less  value 
than  one  thousand  dollars”.2  Not  only  must  Buchanan’s 
young  heart  have  been  moved  with  admiration  of  the 
deeds  of  the  sons  of  Philadelphia,  but  also  his  spirit 
must  have  been  stirred  by  the  victories  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  under  Hull  and  Bainbridge,  by  the  romantic  suc¬ 
cess  of  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  in  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie 
and  the  equally  successful  achievement  of  Thomas  Mac- 
donough  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  by  the  marvelous 
cruise  of  the  Essex  under  Captain  David  Porter  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

1  Later  in  this  war  Biddle,  while  in  command  of  the  sloop  of  war 
Hornet,  captured  the  British  sloop  Penguin  on  March  23,  1S15,  for 
which  victory  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  presented  him  a  beautiful 
service  of  silver  plate ;  but  by  that  time  Buchanan  had  already  become 
a  midshipman  in  the  navy. 

2  Life  and  Character  of  Stephen  Decatur  by  S.  Putnam  Waldo,  p. 
210. 
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In  September,  1814,  the  patriotism  of  the  lad  was 
raised  to  a  high  pitch,  no  doubt,  by  the  attempt  of  the 
British  to  capture  Baltimore,  the  place  of  his  birth  and 
the  home  of  many  of  his  relatives.  A  short  time  after 
this  unsuccessful  attack,  there  reached  Philadelphia  a 
new  song  which  had  created  intense  enthusiasm  in  Balti¬ 
more  when  it  was  first  sung  in  that  city.  The  first 
stanza  ran  thus : 

“O  say !  can  you  see  by  the  dawn’s  early  light 

What  so  proudly  we  hail’d  at  the  twilight’s  last 
gleaming, 

Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars,  through  the 
perilous  fight, 

O’er  the  ramparts  we  watch’d,  were  so  gallantly 
streaming? 

And  the  rockets’  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air, 

Gave  proof  through  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still 
there ; 

O  say,  does  that  star-spangled  banner  yet  wave 

O’er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave?” 

It  was,  of  course,  “The  Star-Spangled  Banner”, 
written  by  Francis  Scott  Key1  as  he  restlessly  paced  the 
deck  of  the  cartel-ship.  Minden,  under  a  flag  of  truce, 
and  watched  the  bombardment  of  the  city,  which  Vice 
Admiral  Warren  of  the  British  Navy  had  declared  to  be 
“a  doomed  town”.  “The  American  Navy  must  be  annihi¬ 
lated”,  had  declared  a  London  paper  f  “his  arsenals  and 
dockyards  must  be  consumed,  and  the  truculent  inhabi- 

1  Franklin  Buchanan’s  future  wife,  Anne  Catherine  Lloyd,  was  the 
niece  of  Francis  Scott  Key,  who  married  Mary  Tayloe  Lloyd,  sister 
to  Governor  Edward  Lloyd  of  “Wye  House.” 

2  Quoted  in  B.  J.  Lossing’s  Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the  War  of  1812, 
p.  947. 
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tants  of  Baltimore  must  be  tamed  with  the  weapons 
which  shook  the  wooden  turrets  of  Copenhagen”.  Balti¬ 
moreans  were  to  be  made  unable  in  the  future  to  send 
out  those  swift  “clipper-built”  ships  and  hardy  seamen 
to  destroy  British  commerce  on  the  high  seas. 

The  people  of  Philadelphia  sung  Francis  Scott  Key’s 
song  with  the  same  exultation  as  their  brothers  in  Balti¬ 
more,  for  they  now  also  breathed  more  freely  after  this 
British  menace  had  been  removed  from  the  Chesapeake. 
An  intense  martial  spirit  had  been  aroused  there  in  the 
spring  of  1813  when  Admiral  Cockburn  made  depre¬ 
dations  on  the  shores  of  the  Delaware.  Their  fears  were 
increased  by  the  capture  of  Washington  in  August  of 
the  following  year,  and  by  the  attack  on  Baltimore; 
accordingly  they  had  taken  steps  to  defend  the  city 
against  the  invaders  but  happily  the  British  did  not  find 
themselves  in  a  position  to  put  those  preparations  to 
the  test  of  arms.  Before  taking  steps  to  defend  Phila¬ 
delphia,  a  town-meeting  was  called  on  the  morning  of 
August  26,  1814  in  the  State  House  Square.  Ex- 
Governor  McKean,  though  he  was  then  eighty  years  old, 
was  present  and  was  unanimously  chosen  to  preside  over 
the  meeting,  which  he  addressed  on  the  best  measures 
to  be  taken  for  meeting  the  crisis. 

All  these  various  influences  reacted  so  powerfully  on 
Franklin  Buchanan  that,  though  only  a  mere  lad,  he 
determined  to  join  the  navy  and  fight  the  British.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  became  a  midship¬ 
man  in  the  United  States  Navy  on  January  28,  1815,  and 
entered  into  the  service  of  an  exacting  master  and  a 
jealous  mistress,  —  War  and  the  Sea.  But  it  was  for 
him  a  natural  choice.  When  his  environment,  and  the 
events  of  the  War  of  1812  are  taken  into  account,  it 
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hardly  seems  possible  that  a  strong  adventurous  lad  like 
him  could  have  escaped  the  “sea  fever”.  His  choice,  then, 
was  inevitable;  as  Masefield  has  phrased  it,  Buchanan 
could  have  exclaimed, 

“I  must  go  down  to  the  seas  again,  for 
the  call  of  the  running  tide 
Is  a  wild  call  and  a  clear  call 
that  may  not  be  denied.” 


CHAPTER  III 


SCHOOLBOY  MIDSHIPMAN 

THE  career  of  a  midshipman  in  1815  was  entirely 
different  from  that  of  this  embryo  officer  nowadays, 
more  than  one  hundred  years  afterwards.  Then,  the 
midshipman  went  at  once  to  sea,  and  learned  largely  in 
the  hard  school  of  actual  experience  the  fundamentals 
of  his  profession;  while  to-day  the  “future  admirals” 
spend  all  their  four  years  at  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy,  with  the  exception  of  the  summer  practice 
cruises. 

The  midshipman’s  warrant,  forwarded  to  young 
Buchanan  January  28, 1815,  was  accompanied  by  a  copy 
of  the  naval  regulations,  the  required  oath  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted,  and  a  description  of  the  uniform  with  which  he 
was  to  provide  himself.  The  “Full  Dress”  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “The  coat  of  blue  cloth,  with  linings  and  lappels 
of  the  same ;  the  lappels  to  be  short,  with  six  buttons ; 
standing  collar,  with  a  diamond  formed  of  gold  lace  on 
each  side,  not  exceeding  two  inches  square;  a  slash 
sleeve,  with  three  small  buttons ;  all  the  button-holes  to 
be  worked  with  gold  thread.  Vest,  single  breasted,  and 
breeches,  white,  the  same  as  the  lieutenant’s,  except  the 
buttons  on  the  pockets  of  the  vest”.  The  “Undress” 
uniform  was,  as  specifically  described,  “A  short  coat 

without  worked  button-holes,  a  standing  collar  with  a 
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button  and  a  slip  of  lace  on  each  side ;  when  in  full  dress 
to  wear  gold  laced  cocked  hats  and  hangers,  with  shoes 
and  buckles  —  dirks  not  to  be  worn  on  shore  by  any 
officer”.1  As  the  pay  of  a  midshipman  was  only  nineteen 
dollars  a  month  with  one  ration  a  day,  he  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  properly  uniformed  for  every  occasion.  The 
youngsters,  therefore,  often  resorted  to  borrowing,  and 
it  has  been  claimed  that  on  a  man-of-war  in  those  days 
there  was  an  understanding  that  no  invitation  for  a 
festive  entertainment  on  shore  could  ever  include  all 
members  of  the  midshipmen’s  mess,  as  there  would  not 
be  a  sufficient  number  of  cocked  hats,  boots,  etc.,  etc.,  to 
completely  furnish  more  than  a  third  of  the  “young 
gentlemen”. 

Though  the  naval  regulations  of  those  early  years 
state  that  “no  particular  duties  can  be  assigned  to  this 
class  of  officers”,  this  statement  was  completely  nullified 
by  the  very  next  sentence  which  read,  “They  are  prompt¬ 
ly  and  faithfully  to  execute  all  the  orders  for  the 
public  service,  of  their  commanding  officers”.  In  other 
words,  as  some  one  has  aptly  said,  “The  midshipman 

was  to  do  w  hat  he  was  told,  and  that - quick”,  or  he 

might  feel  the  sting  of  a  rope  end  or  be  brought  to  a 
sudden  realization  of  his  status  in  the  navy  by  the 
persuasive  force  of  an  officer’s  fist  or  his  boot.  It  might, 
therefore,  have  been  better  for  the  lads  if  their  duties 
had  been  more  specifically  set  down  in  the  regulations, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  commanding  officers  were 
reminded  therein  that  they  were  to  “consider  the  mid¬ 
shipmen  as  a  class  of  officers  meriting,  in  an  especial 

i  Sands  in  his  “From  Reefer  to  Rear  Admiral”  says  that  in  1828  the 
uniform  was  the  same  as  described  above  except  “When  in  full  dress 
to  wear  plain  cocked  hat,  half  boots,  and  cut-and-thrust  sword  with 
yellow  mountings.” 
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degree,  their  fostering  c-are”.  “They  will  see,  therefore”, 
it  was  further  stated,  “that  the  schoolmasters  perform 
their  duty  towards  them,  by  diligently  and  faithfully 
instructing  them  in  those  sciences  appertaining  to  their 
department;  that  they  use  their  utmost  care  to  render 
them  proficient  therein”.  The  only  specific  duty  set 
down  in  the  regulations  was  that  “midshipmen  are  to 
keep  regular  journals,  and  deliver  them  to  the  command¬ 
ing  officer  at  the  stated  periods,  in  due  form”.  Though 
these  were  intended  to  afford  the  midshipmen  practice 
in  spelling  and  writing,  and  give  them  some  skill  in 
English  composition,  the  journals,  although  turned  in 
regularly  on  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  each  month, 
usually  deteriorated  into  mere  copies  of  the  ship’s  log, 
and  were  consequently  of  little  value. 

The  last  item  in  the  navy  regulations  relating  to 
midshipmen  was  that  “they  are  to  consider  it  as  the  duty 
they  owe  to  their  country  to  employ  a  due  portion  of 
their  time  in  the  study  of  naval  tactics,  and  in  acquiring 
a  thorough  and  extensive  knowledge  of  all  the  various 
duties  to  be  performed  on  board  of  a  ship  of  war”.  Now, 
the  mere  learning  the  different  ropes  on  a  sailing  ship 
was  no  little  accomplishment;  and  this  so  tasked 
Decatur’s  memory  when  he  first  went  to  sea  that  he 
ingeniously  wrote  the  name  of  each  rope  on  the  paint¬ 
work  behind  the  rail,  though  this  brought  down  on  him 
the  wrath  of  the  first  lieutenant. 

But  the  learning  the  ropes  was  only  a  beginning  in 
becoming  familiar  with  the  complexities  of  a  man-of-war 
under  sail.  There  were,  besides,  multitudinous  duties 
expected  of  the  midshipmen.  They  had  to  see  that  the 
orders  of  the  officer  of  the  deck  were  obeyed  promptly 
by  the  watch,  and  at  night  they  had  to  “rout  them  out” 
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from  the  secluded  places  where  they  had  concealed 
themselves  for  a  bit  of  sleep.  During  principal  evolutions 
of  the  ship  two  midshipmen  were  ordered  in  advance  to 
the  tops  to  direct  the  work  of  the  crew,  and  in  a  storm 
to  encourage  the  men  by  taking  the  most  dangerous 
places  themselves  on  the  yards.  In  port,  they  were  in 
charge  of  every  boat  that  left  the  ship  and  were  held 
responsible  if  they  returned  with  any  of  the  boat’s  crew 
missing.  At  the  guns,  the  midshipmen  served  as  assist¬ 
ants  to  the  officer  commanding  a  division  and  saw  to  it 
personally  that  all  his  commands  were  properly  exe¬ 
cuted.  They  had  to  inspect  the  clothing  of  the  crew 
once  a  week;  they  had  to  serve  as  “master’s  mates”  on 
watch  on  the  forecastle  as  assistants  to  the  officer  of 
the  deck  and  in  the  hold  and  berth-deck  had  to  super¬ 
intend  the  issuing  of  provisions,  water,  and  spirits ;  and 
besides  they  had  to  perform  many  other  minor  miscel¬ 
laneous  duties  too  numerous  to  mention.  In  view  of 
these  varied  duties,  a  midshipman  in  the  old  navy  of 
sails  might  almost  have  claimed,  in  the  words  of  that 
fantastic  mariner  of  the  Nancy  Bell , 

“Oh,  I  am  a  cook  and  a  captain  bold, 

And  the  mate  of  the  Nancy  brig, 

And  a  bo’sun  tight,  and  a  midshipmite, 

And  the  crew  of  the  captain’s  gig.” 

If  the  vessel  was  a  so-called  “smart-ship”  in  which 
a  sort  of  perpetual  dress  parade  was  maintained,  the 
lives  of  the  midshipmen  were  very  wretched  indeed  as 
they  served  as  buffers  between  the  captain  and  his 
lieutenants  and  the  poor  sailors  who  were  kept  scrub¬ 
bing  and  painting  and  drilling  from  morning  to  night. 
But  they  soon  learned  to  steel  themselves  against  the  dis- 
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comforts  of  the  service,  for  no  sympathy  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  their  senior  officers.  It  is  related  that  a 
midshipman,  who  was  foolish  enough  to  complain  to 
Commodore  Thomas  ap  Catesby  Jones  that  the  steer¬ 
age  was  uncomfortable,  got  this  rejoinder  for  his  pains: 

“Uncomfortable,  sir,  uncomfortable!  Why,  what  - 

fool  ever  joined  the  navy  for  comfort?”1 

The  frigate  Java  was  the  first  vessel  to  which  Mid¬ 
shipman  Buchanan  was  ordered,  April  4,  1815.  This 
ship  was  named  after  the  British  frigate  Java ,  which 
was  captured  by  Captain  William  Bainbridge  in  the 
Constitution  on  December  13,  1812  and  so  badly  injured 
that  she  had  to  be  burned  at  sea.  The  American  Java 
was  being  built  at  Baltimore  but  was  not  ready  for 
service  at  the  time  Buchanan  joined  her.  Having  gone 
into  the  navy  with  the  evident  intention  of  going  to  sea 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  two  months  of  inactivity 
around  Baltimore  was  not  a  pleasant  prospect  for  the 
young  officer  and  he  accordingly  secured  from  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy  Crowninshield  permission,  on  June  10, 
1815,  to  make  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  in  a  merchant 
vessel,  named  the  Acme,  a  brig  commanded  by  Captain 
James  Gibson  and  owned  by  Thomas  Tenant,  a  wealthy 
shipping  merchant  of  Baltimore.  Within  two  months 
after  going  to  sea  in  this  merchant  vessel  he  was  back 
in  Philadelphia,  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  on 
August  5,  as  follows :  “I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you 
of  my  return  to  the  United  States  and  now  report 
myself  to  your  department  and  request  that  you  will  be 
pleased  to  order  me  to  my  station  on  board  the  frigate 
Java.  I  expect  to  be  in  Baltimore  on  Tuesday  next  and 
will  there  await  your  orders.”  Two  days  later  he  was 

i  The  United  States  Naval  Academy  by  Park  Benjamin,  p.  89. 
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ordered  to  report  for  duty  on  this  vessel,  then  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Oliver  Hazard  Perry;  and  Buch¬ 
anan’s  naval  career  soon  thereafter  began  in  earnest. 

This  experience  in  the  merchant  service  was  a 
valuable  one  in  preparation  for  life  on  board  a  man  of 
war,  for  when  the  youthful  midshipman  found  himself 
on  the  J ava  at  last  he  was  by  no  means  a  green  hand  on 
ship  board,  and  he  thereby  escaped  much  of  the  un¬ 
pleasant  hazing  to  which  midshipmen  were  first  sub¬ 
jected  on  their  entrance  into  the  navy.  He  was  thus 
already  accustomed  to  the  strange  sights  and  sounds  on 
a  sailing  ship,  and  knew  to  some  extent  what  to  expect 
of  the  life  at  sea.  Being  also  an  extraordinarily  strong 
lad,  he  was  amply  able  to  take  care  of  himself  physi¬ 
cally,  and  this  stood  him  in  good  stead  when  he  found 
himself  a  newcomer  among  the  midshipmen,  some  of 
whom  in  every  ship  were  mercilessly  cruel  to  those  who 
were  weaker  than  themselves. 

Many  opportunities  for  bullying  were  afforded  by  the 
fact  that  the  midshipmen  all  lived  together  in  the  steer¬ 
age,  or  the  “gun-room”,  which  was  a  section  of  the  berth- 
deck  just  forward  the  ward-room.  Here  they  all  ate  at 
a  mess-table  which  was  securely  fastened  to  the  floor; 
and  here  also  they  slept  in  hammocks  which  were  at 
night  suspended  from  hooks  attached  to  the  beams  over¬ 
head.  The  steerage  was  neither  well  ventilated  nor 
adequately  lighted.  For  heat  in  the  cold  winter  months 
at  sea,  the  midshipmen  had  to  be  content  with  buckets 
of  sand  in  each  of  which  was  buried  a  hot  24-pound  shot. 
Into  these  buckets  were  thrust  as  many  feet  as  each 
would  hold.  A  midshipman  rarely  had  any  privacy  for 
writing  a  letter  or  reading  a  book,  as  there  was  usually 
a  noisy  crowd  in  the  steerage  spinning  yarns,  playing 
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cards,  and  singing,  or  engaging  in  rough  pranks  on  their 
shipmates,  ordinary  horse  play,  and  sometimes  fisticuffs. 

The  food  in  port  was  rather  good,  but  at  sea  “the 
fare,  especially  if  the  ship  had  been  fitted  out  for  a  long 
cruise,  was  apt  to  be  pretty  bad,  —  hard-tack  infested 
with  weevils  (they  used  to  improve  it  by  baking  it  until 
crisp,  weevils  and  all),  beef,  tough  and  indigestible,  but 
generally  sweet  enough,  thanks  to  the  brine  in  which  it 
was  soaked,  and  squashy  rice.  The  pork  and  the  bean 
soup  were  generally  rather  better,  and  an  experienced 
caterer  could  often  get  up  a  ‘scouse’  (hard-tack  softened 
with  water  and  baked  in  a  pan  with  plenty  of  pork  fat ) , 
or  even  venture  upon  saleratus  biscuit  occasionally.”1 
The  midshipmen  received  a  regular  grog  ration,  and  the 
older  ones  invented  ingenious  ways  of  enjoying  that  of 
the  younger  midshipmen  as  well  as  their  own.  It  was 
not  until  1842  that  the  government  saw  fit  to  stop  this 
ration  to  midshipmen  entirely.  Some  of  the  “young 
gentlemen”  accordingly  fell  into  habits  of  intemperance, 
as  there  were  opportunities  to  drink  on  every  side  when 
the  ship  was  in  port.  They  were  also  subjected  to  the 
practice  of  dueling;  and  the  newspapers  of  that  day 
afford  a  sad  record  of  such  encounters  in  which  these 
lads  observed  as  puctiliously  all  the  etiquette  of  the 
code  of  honor  as  did  their  elders.  Most  people  then  took 
the  attitude  expressed  by  General  Andrew  Jackson,  him¬ 
self  a  famous  duelist,  who  said  that,  while  he  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  stop  dueling  between  officers  and  citizens,  he 
would  “not  interfere  between  officers,  whose  profession 
was  fighting  and  who  were  trained  to  arms”. 

This  was  the  kind  of  life  into  which  Buchanan 
entered  when  he  was  not  yet  quite  fifteen  years  old.  On 


i  Ibid.,  p.  62. 
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account  of  his  inherited  strength  of  character  and  fine 
physique,  he  was  able  to  endure  its  hardships  and  not 
to  be  overcome  by  its  temptations,  and  to  develop  into 
one  of  the  best  naval  officers  of  his  day. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  BLUE  MEDITERRANEAN 

IN  view  of  the  many  intimate  associations  which 
Buchanan  was  afterwards  to  have  with  Annapolis, 
it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  young  midshipman  first 
went  aboard  the  J ava  off  that  port,  for  she  had  dropped 
down  there  from  Baltimore  to  take  on  hoard  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  her  stores  before  proceeding  on  an  extensive 
cruise.  While  his  ship  was  anchored  off  this  city,  at  that 
time  the  “seat  of  wealth,  refinement,  and  hospitality”,1 
Perry  and  his  officers  were  courteously  invited  to  a 
public  dinner  which  they  were  forced  to  decline  because 
of  the  shortness  of  their  stay;  but  when  the  ship  got 
under  way  for  Hampton  Roads  a  salute  was  fired  as  a 
compliment  to  the  Annapolitans.  After  a  considerable 
delay  at  Hampton  Roads,  occasioned  by  a  series  of 
storms  at  sea,  the  frigate  eventually  arrived  at  New 
York  on  the  ninth  of  September,  where  new  standing 
rigging  and  new  carriages  for  nearly  all  of  her  main- 
deck  guns  were  fitted  for  her,  owing  to  defects  in  her 
construction  at  Baltimore. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  January,  1816,  the  Java  set 
sail  for  the  Mediterranean  from  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
whence  the  ship  had  gone  to  receive  additions  to  her 
crew.  She  carried  the  newly  ratified  treaty  with  Algiers, 

i  Life  of  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  by  A.  S.  Mackenzie,  II,  99. 
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and  dispatches  for  Mr.  William  Shaler,  the  American 
consul  at  that  place.  An  exceedingly  rapid  passage, 
though  a  stormy  one,  was  made.  On  the  fourteenth  day 
out  when  some  hundred  miles  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mackenzie,  “the  maintopmast  parted  above 
the  cap  and  went  over  into  the  larboard  waist,  carrying 
the  main-topsail-yard  with  it,  and  dragging  after  it  the 
mizzen-topgallant-mast.”  At  the  time  ten  men  were  on 
the  yard  taking  in  the  main-topgallant-sail,  and  five  of 
them  were  killed  and  others  were  badly  injured.  The 
ship  appeared  as  though  she  had  just  been  in  a  hard- 
fought  action,  and  Doctor  Parsons,  who  had  been  Perry’s 
surgeon  in  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie,  said  that  he  was 
reminded  of  the  bloody  scenes  of  that  famous  battle.  In 
spite  of  this  delay,  however,  the  ship  arrived  off 
Gibraltar  on  February  13,  only  twenty-one  days  out 
from  Newport. 

Such  was  Buchanan’s  first  voyage  in  a  man-of-war. 
What  his  early  impressions  of  sea  life  were  is  not  known, 
as  none  of  his  letters  relating  to  this  cruise  are  extant; 
but  from  passages  of  poetry  which  he  copied  in  his  note¬ 
books,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  in  his  youth  sensitive  to 
beauty  and  romance.  Accordingly,  his  reactions  were 
probably  similar  to  those  of  another  midshipman1  who 
wrote  as  follows  of  his  first  cruise  which  was  made  about 
the  year  1828 :  “There  is  certainly  a  great  fascination 
in  the  life,  a  charm  in  the  very  loneliness  of  the  solitary 
ship  as  she  gracefully  glides  through  the  sea;  a  charm 
that  is  intensified  to  a  youngster  on  his  first  cruise  by 
the  extreme  novelty  of  everything  he  sees  and  hears  on 
shipboard  and  in  the  air  around  him.  What  wonder¬ 
ment  fills  his  soul  at  the  vast  amount  of  work  following 
i  From  Keefer  to  Rear  Admiral  by  Benjamin  F.  Sands,  p.  13. 
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each  terse  sharp  order  of  the  officer  of  the  deck  in 
language  all  Greek  to  the  tyro !  He  hears  in  seeming 
answer  the  shrill  piping  of  the  boatswain’s  whistle,  and 
sees  the  men  on  watch  swarming  aloft  and  in  an  instant 
sails  are  furled  or  set  as  ordered ;  and,  at  another  order, 
down  they  speed  on  the  deck  where  again  perfect  quiet 
prevails,  except  from  the  singing  of  the  wind  in  the 
rigging,  or  from  the  heavy  swash  of  the  leaping  waters 
as  they  roll  back  heaving  and  surging  under  the  bows 
of  the  ship.  His  eye  takes  in  the  graceful  lines  of  the 
flowing  canvas  which  clothes  the  ship  from  royals  to 
deck;  and  the  tapering  spars  and  taut  rigging  sharply 
outlined  against  the  snowy  whiteness  of  the  sails  hold 
the  gaze  entranced  awhile  ere  it  falls  upon  the  tossing 
billows,  which  near  at  hand  would  seemingly  strive  to 
o’erwhelm  us  as  we  pass  over  their  crests,  but  which,  as 
the  glance  nears  the  distant  horizon,  gradually  appear 
to  fall  away  until  that  faint  line  is  reached,  so  level  and 
unbroken,  marking,  as  it  were,  where  the  waters  end 
and  the  blue  of  the  sky  begins.” 

Entering  the  Mediterranean,  the  Java  touched  at 
Malaga,  and  then  set  sail  for  Port  Mahon  on  the  Island 
of  Minorca,  where  she  arrived  March  7.  This  was  a 
favorite  rendezvous  for  ships  in  the  Mediterranean  in 
those  days,  and  approximated  the  midshipman’s  idea  of 
an  earthly  paradise.  Here,  according  to  Park  Benjamin,1 
“Jack  believed  everything  afloat  in  the  Mediterranean 
finally  drifted,  and  embalmed  his  superstition  in  the 
doggerel  which  all  the  navy  knew : 

‘Off  Cape  de  Gat 
I  lost  my  hat, 

i  The  United  States  Naval  Academy ,  pp.  74,  75. 
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And  where  do  you  think  I  found  it? 

At  Port  Mahon, 

Behind  a  stone, 

With  all  the  girls  around  it.’ 

Mahon  of  the  red-legged  partridges  and  ‘monkey 
soup’,  and  the  illimitable  family  bearing  the  name  of 
Orfela ;  Mahon  of  the  toothsome  datefish  and  the  succu¬ 
lent  ‘salsiche’  sausage ;  Mahon,  that  was  whitewashed  all 
over  every  Saturday  afternoon ;  Mahon,  where  even  mid¬ 
shipmen  could  borrow  money  and  yet  be  prevented  from 
paying  the  debt  with  the  maintop  bowline,  which  means 
not  at  all ;  Mahon  of  the  best  ‘nougat’  in  the  world,  and 
of  other  confections  dear  to  the  sweet  tooth  of  youth; 
Mahon  of  Conchita  and  Mercedes,  and  —  but  ask  any  of 
the  old  gallants  on  the  retired  list  if  you  want  more.” 
Mahon  also  had  “retreats  where  the  midshipman  could 
gamble  away  his  last  copper  at  monte,  and  come  back 
singing, 


‘So  of  all  the  ports  I  have  been  in 
Mahon  is  the  best  of  them  all ; 

There’s  no  other  place  that  so  quickly, 

Will  prove  a  poor  sailor’s  downfall, — ’ 

or  perhaps  never  return  at  all,  but  just  lie  quietly  look¬ 
ing  up  at  the  sky  with  sightless  eyes  with  a  messmate’s 
bullet  in  his  heart,  at  the  Golden  Farm  or  Hospital 
Island,  where  the  duels  were  fought.” 

In  this  port,  the  Java  joined  the  Mediterranean 
squadron,  composed  of  the  frigate  United  States,  Com¬ 
modore  John  Shaw;  the  frigate  Constellation,  Captain 
Charles  Gordon;  the  sloop  Erie,  Captain  William  N. 
Crane;  and  the  sloop  Ontario,  Captain  John  Downes. 
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After  a  few  weeks  the  entire  squadron  sailed,  on  April 
5,  for  Algiers,  off  which  place  it  arrived  three  days  later. 
Lord  Exmouth  was  then  anchored  off  the  town  with  an 
English  fleet  of  some  dozen  vessels,  endeavoring  to  wring 
from  the  Dey  a  treaty,  as  advantageous  in  its  terms  to 
England  as  the  one  Decatur  by  force  had  recently  nego¬ 
tiated  for  the  United  States.  This  state  of  affairs  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Dey’s  finding  an  excuse  for  refusing  to 
accept  the  ratified  treaty  which  had  been  brought  to  him 
by  the  Java ;  and  the  Americans  began  making  secret 
preparations  for  an  attack  on  the  city  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Algerian  navy.  Scaling  ladders  were  quickly 
made,  cutlasses  and  pikes  were  sharpened,  and  every¬ 
thing  gotten  ready  for  striking  a  blow  the  same  night 
the  American  consul  withdrew  on  board  the  flagship. 
But  unfortunately  the  preparations  were  reported  to  the 
Dey  by  a  French  frigate  and  the  plan  was  given  up 
because,  without  the  element  of  surprise,  it  could  not 
have  been  carried  out  without  great  loss  of  life.  Thus. 
Midshipman  Buchanan  came  very  near  to  participation 
in  an  adventurous  experience  on  his  very  first  cruise. 

From  Algiers  the  squadron  proceeded  to  Tripoli,  and 
thence  to  Syracuse,  Messina,  and  Palermo.  Upon  learn¬ 
ing  at  the  latter  place  that  Tunis  was  on  the  point  of 
making  trouble  for  American  shipping  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  the  Constellation,  Java,  Erie,  and  Ontario 
sailed  for  that  port,  where  they  arrived  on  the  eighteenth 
of  J une.  Having  put  things  in  order  here,  the  ships  then 
dispersed  to  carry  out  their  duties  at  different  Medi¬ 
terranean  ports,  the  J ava  proceeding  to  Gibraltar,  where 
she  secured  supplies  and  then  sailed  in  company  with 
the  ship  of  the  line  Washington,  Commodore  Chauncey, 
to  Naples,  at  which  place  the  whole  squadron  eventually 
assembled. 
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At  Naples  was  landed  the  American  minister,  Mr. 
Pinckney,  who  had  been  sent  to  attempt  the  collection 
from  this  unreliable  government  of  the  payment  for 
damages  which  they  had  inflicted  on  American  com¬ 
merce  a  few  years  before  when  they  were  under 
Napoleon’s  control.  Toward  the  end  of  August  the 
squadron  sailed  for  Messina,  where  Perry  had  the  un¬ 
fortunate  altercation  with  one  of  his  marine  officers, 
Captain  Heath,  which  afterwards  resulted  in  a  duel 
between  the  two  men.  Early  in  November  it  returned  to 
Gibraltar,  visiting  on  the  way  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algiers, 
and  Malaga. 

From  here  the  Java  returned  to  Algiers  with 
American  commissioners  to  negotiate  another  treaty 
with  that  troublesome  country.  Having  accomplished 
this  mission,  the  frigate  was  ordered  home  from  Port 
Mahon  with  the  new  treaty,  on  January  12, 1817.  Touch¬ 
ing  at  Malaga  and  Gibraltar,  the  ship  sailed  from  the 
latter  place  on  January  25  and  arrived  at  Newport  on 
March  3.  The  passage  was  made  easily  with  delightful 
weather  until  the  ship  approached  the  American  coast 
when  heavy  seas  made  it  necessary  to  keep  all  the  pumps 
going.  The  most  unpleasant  feature  of  the  return  voyage 
was  an  outbreak  of  smallpox  among  the  crew,  which 
resulted  in  several  deaths.  After  a  month  in  Newport, 
the  Java  proceeded  to  Boston,  where  she  arrived  April  5 
and  immediately  afterwards  was  dismantled. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  Buchanan’s  first  cruise,  on  a 
man-of-war,  which  had  been  both  interesting  and  edu¬ 
cative.  Every  opportunity  possible  had  been  afforded  by 
Captain  Perry  to  the  young  officers  to  visit  the  storied 
scenes  of  the  Mediterranean  ports,  such  as  Messina, 
Syracuse,  Tunis,  and  Naples.  Alexander  Slidell  Macken- 
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zie,  who  was  one  of  the  midshipmen  on  the  Java  on  this 
cruise,  writes  as  follows  of  the  interest  Perry  showed  in 
his  midshipmen :  “The  works  of  his  own  well-selected 
library  having  reference  to  the  past  history  and  the 
existing  antiquities  of  these  venerable  regions  were 
freely  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  curious,  and  all  en¬ 
couraged  to  read.  On  every  occasion  he  manifested  the 
most  ardent  zeal  and  persevering  interest  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  younger  midshipmen.  They  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  devote  a  given  portion  of  each  day  to  studies 
connected  with  their  profession,  under  his  own  eye,  in 
the  cabin,  the  forward  part  of  which  he  relinquished  to 
them  for  this  purpose.  A  competent  teacher  was  always 
on  board  to  teach  them  French  and  Spanish ;  and  a  good 
swordsman,  to  render  them  skilful  in  the  use  of  arms. 
Even  the  lighter  accomplishment  of  dancing,  which  their 
early  removal  from  home  might  have  prevented  them 
from  becoming  proficient  in,  was  not  neglected.  Having 
prepared  these  facilities  for  improvement,  he  made  it 
his  constant  business  to  see  that  they  were  not  neglected ; 
and  many  a  reluctant  wight  was  compelled,  by  the 
terrors  of  a  displeasure  which,  though  only  exhibited  by 
a  few  brief  words  of  admonition,  few  were  willing  to  en¬ 
counter,  to  labor  for  his  own  advancement.” 1 

Buchanan  was  fortunate  indeed  to  have  taken  his 
first  cruise  as  a  midshipman  under  such  a  commanding 
officer.  That  he  succeeded  in  pleasing  his  captain  is 
evident  from  a  letter  which  was  written  after  the  young 
midshipman  had  requested,  on  the  return  of  the  Java 
to  the  United  States,  to  be  ordered  to  the  Ontario.  He 
understood  that  this  vessel  was  to  sail  in  a  few  days  for 
Europe,  and  he  declared,  “I  am  desirous  of  gaining  as 

i  Life  of  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  II,  140,  141. 


From  a  drawing  of  the  vessel  after  she  was  razeed  in  1853 
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much  experience  in  my  profession,  and  remaining  in 
active  service  as  long  as  I  possibly  can”.  Whereupon 
Perry  wrote,  May  24,  1817,  Secretary  Crowninshield  this 
request:  “Midshipmen  Franklin  Buchanan  and  Wm. 
McKean  have  requested  my  aid  in  obtaining  orders  for 
them  to  join  the  Ontario,  having  understood  she  is  bound 
on  a  cruise.  They  have  been  under  my  command  for 
some  time,  and  I  do  not  know  two  more  promising  young 
men.  If  they  can  be  gratified  in  their  laudable  ambition 
to  improve  themselves,  consistently  with  your  arrange¬ 
ments,  it  will  afford  me  pleasure.” 

This  request,  however,  was  not  granted  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  on  May  30  following  Buchanan  was  ordered 
to  duty  on  the  brig  Prometheus,  commanded  by  Master 
Commandant  Alexander  S.  Wadsworth,  uncle  of  the 
poet  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  This  vessel  was 
then  engaged  in  making  surveys  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
under  the  general  direction  of  Commodore  William 
Bainbridge,  then  in  command  of  the  Naval  Station  at 
Boston.  It  might  be  called  the  first  practice  cruise  for 
midshipmen  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  Navy. 
The  ship  was  manned  principally  by  midshipmen,  who 
swung  their  hammocks  on  the  berth-deck  and  performed 
all  the  duties  of  enlisted  seamen,  handling  the  sails  and 
steering  as  well  as  holystoning  the  decks  and  cleaning 
the  ship.  The  harbor  of  Portsmouth  and  several  other 
places  were  surveyed  on  the  cruise.  Midshipman 
Buchanan  was  to  serve  on  this  vessel  only  a  few  months, 
however.  For,  on  September  3  he  wrote  from  Boston  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  requesting  more  active  duty 
on  the  ship  of  the  line  Franklin,  74  guns,  and  on 
October  2  following  he  received  his  orders  to  join  that 
splendid  ship.  Soon  afterwards  he  had  the  good  fortune 
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to  make  in  her  another  long  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Franklin  was  ordered  to  this  station  as  the  flag¬ 
ship  of  the  squadron,  commanded  by  Commodore 
Charles  Stewart,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
War  of  1812,  particularly  by  the  simultaneous  capture 
of  two  British  ships,  the  Cyane  and  the  Levant ,  when 
he  was  in  command  of  the  Constitution.  The  Franklin , 
under  command  of  Master  Commandant  Henry  E. 
Ballard,  sailed  from  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  October  28. 
She  was  a  fast  sailer,  and  as  she  went  down  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  according  to  her  commanding  officer,  she  passed 
several  “swift  sailing  vessels  that  went  down  with  her 
as  if  they  had  been  at  anchor”.  On  November  8  she 
arrived  at  Annapolis  where  she  was  joined  by  Commo¬ 
dore  Stewart,  who  had  come  overland,  and  by  Mr. 
Richard  Rush,  minister  to  England,  and  his  family.  On 
November  19 1  the  ship  set  sail  for  Europe;  and  passing 
the  Virginia  Capes  November  24  and  in  sight  of  Ber¬ 
muda  five  days  later,  she  came  to  anchor  in  Cowes  Roads 
(Portsmouth,  England)  on  December  17,  after  an  un¬ 
eventful  voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  Here,  Mr.  Rush, 
the  minister,  and  his  suite  left  the  ship  for  London, 
accompanied  by  Commodore  Stewart  and  Captain 
Ballard.  At  Spithead,  whence  the  Franklin  shifted  her 
berth  on  December  30,  was  then  anchored  a  Russian 
fleet  of  five  ships  of  the  line  and  three  frigates ;  also  His 
Majesty’s  Frigate  Tigress,  commanded  by  Captain 

i  The  details  of  this  cruise  have  been  taken  from  “Journal  kept  on 
board  the  U.  S.  Ship  Franklin  of  74  guns,  Commodore  Charles  Stew¬ 
art;  H.  E.  Ballard,  commander.  November  23,  1817,”  kept  by  Mid¬ 
shipman  Franklin  Buchanan.  This  is  the  earliest  complete  journal 
kept  by  Buchanan  that  has  been  preserved ;  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  Library.  The  journal  of  the  home¬ 
ward  voyage  of  the  Java,  Captain  Perry,  Jan.  12-Mar.  3,  1S17,  and 
a  fragment  of  the  journal  of  the  Prometheus,  both  kept  by  Buchanan, 
are  also  preserved  in  the  Naval  Academy  Library. 
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Dacres,  who  had  been  defeated  by  Captain  Hull  in  the 
War  of  1812  in  the  famous  ships’  duel  between  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  the  Guerriere. 

On  January  1,  1818,  the  Franklin  sailed  for  her 
station  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  sighting  Gibraltar, 
Algiers,  and  Malta  on  the  way,  arrived  January  29  in 
the  harbor  of  Syracuse,  Sicily  where  she  joined  the 
squadron,  commanded  by  Commodore  Isaac  Chauncey, 
consisting  of  the  ship  of  the  line  Washington,  Captain 
J.  O.  Creighton,  the  frigate  United  States,  Master  Com¬ 
mandant  Crane,  and  the  sloop  Erie,  Master  Commandant 
Thomas  Gamble.  On  February  1,  Commodore  Chauncey 
hauled  down  the  blue  pendant  and  hoisted  the  red,  and 
Commodore  Stewart  took  command  of  the  squadron,  the 
ships  simultaneously  firing  a  salute  of  eighteen  guns. 
A  week  later  the  squadron  sailed  to  Messina  where  some 
two  months  were  spent  in  painting  and  overhauling  the 
ships,  in  preparation  for  the  two  years’  service  on  the 
blue  Mediterranean. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  try  to  follow  in  detail  the 
movements  of  even  the  flagship  Franklin,  not  to  mention 
the  other  units  of  the  squadron,  as  they  sailed  here  and 
there  during  the  next  two  years,  like  shuttles  in  a 
weaver’s  loom.  Sometimes  two  or  three  ships  sailed  in 
company;  sometimes  they  cruised  alone.  Sometimes 
they  came  to  anchor  at  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli;  at 
other  times,  they  merely  looked  in  to  see  if  all  was  quiet 
or  sailed  in  sight  of  the  place  to  let  the  corsairs  know 
that  Uncle  Sam’s  warships  were  on  the  watch.  They 
learned  to  know  the  coast  of  Sicily  like  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  and  frequently  they  called  at  the  Italian  ports 
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Leghorn  and  Naples;1  they  touched  often  at  Gibraltar, 
Algeciras,  Cadiz,  and  Malaga  in  Spain ;  they  visited  the 
islands  of  Corsica  and  Minorca  and  Elba.  They  often 
conveyed  Shaler,  American  consul  at  Algiers,  on  diplo¬ 
matic  missions  from  place  to  place;  they  carried  Mr. 
J onathan  Russell  and  his  family  from  Syracuse  to 
Gibraltar  where  he  took  ship  for  the  United  States.  He 
had  been  one  of  the  negotiators  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent 
with  Great  Britain,  and  then  minister  to  Norway  and 
Sweden,  and  at  this  time  was  on  his  way  home  from 
this  post. 

The  Franhlin  was  often  visited  by  notables.  At  Leg¬ 
horn,  the  Duke  of  Modena  and  the  officers  of  a  Genoese 
frigate  came  aboard  with  other  distinguished  persons; 
also  Captain  Maitland  of  His  Majesty’s  Frigate  Glas¬ 
gow.  In  Cadiz  Bay,  a  Spanish  admiral  was  entertained 
on  the  ship.  At  Naples,  the  ship  was  visited  by  Francis 
I,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  Ferdinand,  King  of 
Naples,  with  their  suites,  in  honor  of  whom  Commodore 
Stewart  hoisted  the  Austrian  colors  at  the  Franklin’s 
fore  and  the  Neapolitan  flag  at  the  mizzen  masthead, 
manned  the  yards,  and  fired  two  salutes  of  twenty-one 
guns  each ;  and  a  week  later  the  Viceroy  of  Sicily  and 
his  suite,  on  visiting  the  vessel,  were  accorded  another 
salute  of  eighteen  guns.  It  was  during  the  visit  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  that  an  incident  occurred  which 

i  Here  a  revolution  demanding  a  constitutional  government  broke 
out  a  few  weeks  after  the  return  of  the  Franklin  to  the  United  States. 
Since  the  Congress  of  Vienna  had  enabled  Prince  Metternich  of  Aus¬ 
tria  to  carry  out  his  wish  to  make  Italy  merely  “a  geographical  ex¬ 
pression,”  the  Neapolitans  together  with  other  Italians  had  grown 
more  determined  every  year  to  destroy  the  dominant  reactionary  in¬ 
fluence  of  Austria  in  the  Italian  peninsula ;  and  as  one  of  the  means 
to  that  end  established  the  secret  societies  known  as  the  Carbonari.  It 
was  around  such  potential  political  volcanoes  that  the  American  war¬ 
ships  hovered. 
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gave  rise  to  a  very  amusing  yarn,  long  current  in  the 
navy  and  sometimes  applied  to  other  ships  than  the 
Franklin.  While  the  royal  guests  wandered  about  the 
decks,  one  of  the  Emperor’s  chamberlains  mistook  a 
windsail  for  a  mast  and,  leaning  against  it,  was  precipi¬ 
tated  into  the  cockpit  and  broke  his  leg.  As  the  chamber- 
lain  fell,  an  American  quartermaster  faced  aft  and  in  a 
loud  voice  very  amusingly  reported  to  the  officer  of  the 
deck,  “One  of  them  kings  has  fallen  down  a  hatch,  sir”.1 

Among  the  ships  which  thus  sailed  back  and  forth  on 
the  blue  Mediterranean,  keeping  these  various  “fretful 
realms  in  awe”,  were  besides  those  already  mentioned 
the  little  brig  Spark ,  Master  Commandant  Joseph  J. 
Nicholson,  the  sloop  Peacock ,  commanded  by  Master 
Commandant  George  W.  Rodgers,  and  the  frigate  Guer- 
riere,  Captain  Thomas  Macdonough,  the  latter  having 
won  great  fame  in  the  War  of  1812. 

A  few  passages  taken  at  random  from  Buchanan’s 
matter  of  fact  journal  of  this  cruise  may  serve  as  little 
windows  through  which  one  may  possibly  catch  glimpses 
of  the  life  aboard  the  Franklin  on  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean.  For  instance,  note  the  following:  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  1818,  “Spoke  an  English  boat  who  informed 
us  she  had  been  chased  by  an  Algerine ;  Corsair  then  in 
sight  to  leeward”;  February  22,  1819,  “Fired  salute  of 
13  guns  ...  as  this  is  a  day  of  festivity  no  work  will 
be  done  on  board” ;  October  29,  “At  9  A.  M.  hoisted  the 
colors  halfmast  in  respect  to  the  late  Commodore  O.  H. 
Perry”;  November  14  (Sunday),  “Read  an  order  con¬ 
demning  dueling” ;  December  14,  “At  9.15  a  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  large  brilliant  meteor  made  its  appearance  to 

i  This  is  verified  as  having  happened  on  the  Franklin  in  a  letter  by 
Commodore  Stewart  of  June,  1819,  in  Captains'  Letters,  Navy  De¬ 
partment  Library. 
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the  eastward  and  passed  some  distance  astern  of  the 
ship;  shortly  after  it  disappeared  a  report  was  heard 
resembling  that  of  a  distant  gun  and  a  noise  like  that  of 
thunder  which  lasted  nearly  a  minute” ;  January  7,  1820, 
“At  11  called  all  hands  to  witness  Punishment  on  W.  H. 
Rainy,  12  lashes,  crime  Drunkenness”;  January  16, 
“Commences  with  light  variable  airs,  thick  cloudy  and 
rainy  weather  with  a  heavy  swell  from  the  northward 
and  eastward  setting  the  ship  on  the  Island  of  Corsica. 
At  4  P.  M.  discovered  breakers  on  the  lee  beam  and 
astern;  all  hands  employed  working  ship.  From  4  to  8 
light  airs,  the  ship  entirely  unmanageable  drifting 
towards  the  shore”  (Fortunately  when  the  vessel  was 
about  three  miles  from  the  breakers,  a  light  breeze 
sprung  up  which  enabled  the  captain  to  save  his  ship 
from  destruction,  or  Buchanan’s  career  might  have 
ended  then  and  there)  ;  January  26,  “John  Pady,  cap¬ 
tain  mizzen  top,  fell  from  the  masthead  on  deck  and 
expired  immediately;  boats  employed  watering  ship”. 

March  6,  1820  was  a  red  letter  day  in  Buchanan’s 
journal,  for  it  was  then  that  the  Franklin  set  sail  on  the 
homeward  voyage,  cheered  and  saluted  with  thirteen 
guns  from  the  Peacock  and  the  Guerriere.  Touching  at 
Santa  Cruz,  Island  of  Teneriffe,  where  Admiral  Blake 
gained  everlasting  fame  and  where  Nelson  lost  his  right 
arm,  and  at  Port  Praya,  Isle  of  St.  Iago,  the  ship  then 
spread  her  white  wings  on  March  30,  and  after  a  rapid 
but  uneventful  passage  sighted  Dominica,  Martinique, 
and  Guadeloupe  in  the  West  Indies  on  April  9.  Four 
days  later  the  ship  was  off  Porto  Rico,  and  on  April  24 
she  came  to  anchor  at  New  York. 

Buchanan  had  thus  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  first 
five  years  in  the  navy  on  the  blue  Mediterranean,  where 
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he  had  served  under  two  distinguished  naval  officers, 
Oliver  Hazard  Perry  and  Charles  Stewart,  and  been 
associated  with  other  naval  leaders  whose  names  shine 
bright  on  the  pages  of  naval  history,  —  Thomas  Mac- 
donough,  John  Downes,  Alexander  Slidell  Mackenzie, 
and  others  almost  as  distinguished.  He  had  also  been 
brought  into  personal  touch  with  interesting  characters 
on  the  Barbary  Coast,  and  in  Spain  and  Italy.  In  beauti¬ 
ful  and  picturesque  surroundings  he  had  been  permitted 
to  observe  the  habits  and  customs  of  many  different 
nations,  whose  history  had  thus  been  vitalized  for  him. 
He  had  sailed  over  the  waters  where  the  battles  of  Cape 
St.  Vincent  and  Trafalgar  had  been  fought  not  so  many 
years  before ;  he  had  often  been  at  Gibraltar  whose  sur¬ 
rounding  waters  were  veritably  liquid  history;  he  had 
seen  Corsica  where  the  great  Napoleon  was  born  and 
visited  Elba  which  had  confined  the  restless  spirit  of  the 
“Little  Corporal”  for  a  short  time  while  Europe  had 
respite;  he  had  seen  the  wonders  of  nature  spread  with 
a  lavish  hand  round  the  Bay  of  Naples  and  on  the  Island 
of  Sicily,  whose  storied  past  had  been  further  enriched 
by  the  recent  associations  with  the  deeds  of  Lord  Nelson, 
some  of  which  indeed  had  not  been  creditable  to  the 
great  admiral. 

This  was  the  school  of  experience  which  fitted 
Buchanan  to  play  the  role  of  a  “gentleman  and  officer” 
in  the  Navy  of  the  United  States.  The  cultural  advan¬ 
tages  thus  afforded,  it  must  be  admitted,  went  a  long 
way  toward  supplying  the  needs  of  the  service  at  that 
time;  and  when  Midshipman  Buchanan  returned  to  New 
York  from  the  Mediterranean  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he 
was  as  well  equipped  for  the  duties  of  his  profession  as 
any  other  midshipman  in  the  service. 


CHAPTER  Y 
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WHEN  Buchanan  returned  from  his  second  Medi¬ 
terranean  cruise,  he  was  ordered  to  duty,  June 
9,  1820,  to  the  Philadelphia  Station.  J ames  Monroe  was 
then  President,  and  the  “Era  of  Good  Feeling”  was  the 
current  phrase  of  the  day.  It  wTas  a  time  of  peace  and 
prosperity.  Though  it  had  been  found  necessary  two 
years  previous  to  send  General  Andrew  Jackson  down 
to  the  swamps  of  Florida  to  conquer  the  Seminoles,  that 
business  had  been  promptly  dispatched  and  the  year 
following  Florida  had  been  purchased  from  Spain  for 
$5,000,000.  Neither  foreign  war  nor  domestic  disturb¬ 
ance  then  seemed  threatening,  though  the  question  of 
the  extension  of  slavery,  the  raising  of  which  Jefferson 
said  terrified  him  “like  a  fire  bell  in  the  night”,  had 
just  stepped  upon  the  political  stage  for  the  first  time 
and  demanded  to  be  heard.  Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky 
proved  himself  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  occasion,  and 
the  passage  of  the  Great  Missouri  Compromise  settled, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  people,  the  question  of  slavery 
“forever”.  In  this  regime  of  peace  and  good  feeling, 
Buchanan  saw  no  opportunity  for  self-advancement  at 
the  Naval  Station  in  Philadelphia,  and  he  decided  to 
attempt  to  share  a  little  in  the  growing  prosperity  of 
the  country  by  entering  the  merchant  marine  and  making 
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a  voyage  to  the  Far  East.  This  was  often  done  by  officers 
in  the  navy  in  those  days  in  peace  time  when  good  berths 
on  men-of-war  were  few. 

Buchanan,  therefore,  wrote  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Smith  Thompson,  on  February  18,  1821,  as  follows : 
“Since  the  arrival  of  the  Franklin ,  74  in  April  last,  I 
have  been  attached  to  the  Philadelphia  station  where 
there  is  little  or  no  experience  to  be  gained  in  my  pro¬ 
fession;  as  it’s  my  wish  to  continue  at  sea,  you  will 
oblige  me  by  granting  me  a  furlough  for  tweleve  months 
to  make  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies.  I  have  consulted 
Commodore  Murray  on  the  subject;  he  approves  of  my 
plan  and  desires  me  to  make  use  of  his  name  in  my 
application  to  you.”  This  letter  shows  the  young  mid¬ 
shipman  to  have  been  eagerly  desirous  of  leading  an 
active  life,  and  of  gaining  at  sea  all  the  experience  pos¬ 
sible  in  his  chosen  profession,  and  is  certainly  to 
Buchanan’s  credit.  He,  thus  early  stamped  as  a  man  of 
action,  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  rusting  in  disuse. 

This  furlough  was  granted  by  the  Secretary  only 
four  days  after  the  request  was  made,  and  about  two 
weeks  later  Buchanan  found  himself  Second  Officer  on 
the  ship  Dorothea  bound  for  China,  on  a  voyage  which, 
though  he  did  not  realize  it  then,  was  to  furnish  him 
both  knowledge  and  experience  of  great  assistance  after¬ 
wards  to  him  in  his  professional  career.  The  Dorothea 
was  a  small  merchant  vessel  with  a  crew  of  only  twenty- 
seven  men  and  boys.  Jacob  Harman  was  the  captain, 
and  of  the  two  other  officers  in  addition  to  Buchanan, 
David  Conyngham  was  First  Officer  and  Thomas  W. 
Horsey  was  Third  Officer.  Conyngham  was  a  midship¬ 
man  of  Buchanan’s  age  and,  also,  from  Pennsylvania. 

A  long  voyage  was  before  the  ship,  and  she  accord- 
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ingly  carried  ample  provisions,  —  4905  gallons  of  water, 
50  barrels  of  beef,  25  barrels  of  pork,  19  hogsheads  and 
31  barrels  of  ship  bread,  and  2  hogsheads  and  18  barrels 
of  pilot  bread.  No  reference  in  Buchanan’s  journal  of 
the  voyage  was  made  as  to  the  nature  of  her  cargo ;  but 
from  a  contemporary  source  one  may  get  a  fairly  good 
idea  as  to  what  they  carried.  After  a  long  discussion  of 
the  demand  in  China  for  American  furs  and  ginseng,  the 
Analectic  Magazine 1  for  November,  1819,  adds:  “A 
great  part  of  the  East  India  trade,  in  which  such  large 
capitals  are  now  employed,  by  the  merchants  of  the 
United  States,  is  also  calculated  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
China.  The  Americans  have  found  means  to  obtain  in 
the  East  Indies  a  considerable  sale  for  many  of  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  their  country ;  and  for  these  they  take  in  turn 
East  India  goods,  which  they  dispose  of  to  advantage  in 
the  Chinese  markets,  and,  at  the  same  time,  gain  the 
freight.  Besides  their  own  produce  and  manufactures, 
they  carry  also  manufactured  goods  which  they  have 
purchased  in  Europe,  directly  from  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  to  Canton.  Articles  particularly  in  request 
there  are  opium,  Indian  birds’  nests,  benjamin,  scarlet 
berries,  gum  lac,  Russia  leather,  cordovan,  coloured 
linen,  white,  black,  and  spotted  lamb  skins,  writing 
paper,  razors,  grind  stones,  carpets,  penknives,  coarse 
cloth,  buttons,  axes,  scythes,  locks,  watches,  and  numer¬ 
ous  other  articles  which  the  Chinese  have  hitherto 
received  almost  exclusively  by  the  ships  of  the  English 
East  India  Company.”  This  was  several  years  before 
the  great  shipping  era  of  the  Clippers,  the  first  of  which, 
the  Ann  McKim,  was  not  built  in  Baltimore  until  1832. 
Still  the  United  States  had  already  built  up  an  extensive 

i  “On  the  Trade  of  the  U.  S.  with  China,”  p.  366. 
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trade  with  the  Far  East,  for  in  the  year  1821  from  Salem 
alone  there  sailed  126  ships  to  Canton. 

The  Dorothea  sailed  from  Philadelphia  on  Sunday, 
April  8,  1821,  and  when  well  down  the  Delaware  Bay, 
discharged  the  pilot  and  stood  out  to  sea  on  the  long 
voyage.  It  was  indeed  a  long  and  lonely  one,  for  in  the 
vast  waste  of  waters  which  they  traversed  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  which  was  rounded  on  June  25  when  seven¬ 
ty-two  days  out,  they  spoke  only  two  vessels ;  namely,  the 
British  storeship  Dromedary,  New  South  Wales  to 
London,  on  May  15,  and  the  British  brig  Two  Sisters, 
London  to  Rio  Janeiro,  five  days  later.  Only  once  did 
they  see  land,  —  the  lonely  Island  of  Tristan  da  Cunha, 
on  June  15.  The  weather,  even,  was  monotonously 
good,  as  only  one  entry  of  bad  weather  on  the  first  leg 
of  the  voyage  occurs  in  the  ship’s  journal,  and  that  was 
for  April  19,  as  follows :  “During  the  night  strong  gales, 
violent  squalls  attended  with  rain,  heavy  sea  on,  ship 
laboring  much  and  taking  in  a  great  quantity  of  water.” 

The  longest  daily  run  was  made  after  rounding  the 
Cape  on  July  5;  this  was  233  knots;  ordinarily  the  ship 
made  hardly  more  than  150  to  200  knots  a  day.  Without 
unusual  incident  the  ship  sailed  across  the  Indian 
Ocean;  but  on  July  28  there  were  these  two  significant 
entries  in  the  journal :  “At  4  went  to  quarters,  exer¬ 
cised  the  great  guns  and  small  arms  —  loaded  the  guns. 
.  .  .  At  6  A.  M.,  N.  W.  for  Java  Head.  At  7  saw  the 
Head  bearing  N.W.  *4  N.”  Java  Head  was  that  wel¬ 
come  landmark  which  gave  notice  that  the  long  tiresome 
ocean  voyage  was  at  an  end  and  that  the  Straits  of 
Sunda,  the  gateway  to  the  China  Sea,  wms  at  hand.  It 
also  gave  warning  that  there  were  other  dangers  than 
stormy  waves  in  those  waters,  for  in  those  days  Malay 
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pirates  constituted  a  real  “yellow  peril” ;  hence  the  war¬ 
like  preparations  on  the  Dorothea. 

But  the  vessel  sailed  on  unharmed  into  the  China 
Sea.  On  August  12,  Buchanan  set  down  in  his  journal: 
“At  midnight  squally  appearance  and  sharp  lightning 
—  every  appearance  of  a  typhoon.”  This,  however, 
proved  only  a  threat,  and  the  little  merchant  ship  came 
to  anchor,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  member  of  her 
crew,  in  Macao  Koads,  off  Canton,  on  August  17,  after 
a  voyage  of  125  days. 

The  next  four  months  and  a  half  were  spent  in  dis¬ 
charging  the  cargo,  refitting  the  ship,  and  taking  on 
cargo.  This  time  was  prolonged  by  the  following  inci¬ 
dent  which  Buchanan’s  journal  records :  “The  American 
trade  with  China  stopped  owing  to  the  death  of  a 
Chinese  woman  said  to  be  caused  by  a  jar  being  thrown 
by  a  sailor  of  the  American  ship  Emily  of  Baltimore, 
Captain  Caupland.  The  trade  resumed  after  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  man.”  “The  English  trade  likewise 
stopped”,  Buchanan  adds,  “owing  to  an  affray  between 
some  sailors  of  His  British  Majesty’s  Frigate  Topaz  and 
some  Chinese  in  which  some  of  the  latter  were  killed”. 
Finally,  all  the  cargo  was  taken  on  board.  What  this 
consisted  of  Buchanan  again  leaves  us  to  imagine;  but 
in  the  Analectic  Magazine  we  have  a  list  of  articles  from 
which  to  select.  “The  American  merchants”,  it  states,1 
“bring  back  from  the  Chinese  seas,  partly  for  home 
consumption,  partly  for  the  supply  of  Europe,  immense 
quantities  of  tea  of  the  most  various  kinds,  porcelaine, 
Indian  ink,  lackered  articles,  coral,  paints,  half  silk 
stuffs,  fans,  cowries,  various  kinds  of  silk,  pictures  and 
drawings  in  India  ink,  etc.” 

1  For  November,  1819,  p.  369. 
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On  February  7,  the  Dorothea  set  sail  for  home  on  the 
return  voyage,  which  was  nearly  twenty  days  shorter 
than  the  outward  passage  but  equally  monotonous  as  far 
as  unusual  incidents  were  concerned.  The  day  after  the 
pilot  was  dismissed,  Buchanan  records  this  peculiar  hap¬ 
pening  :  “At  10  P.  M.  the  sea  suddenly  became  very 
white,  having  much  the  appearance  of  shoal  water ;  took 
in  all  steering  sails  and  braced  by  the  wind  on  the 
larboard  tack,  sounded  with  100  fathoms  of  line,  no 
bottom”.  When  the  ship  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Straits,  the  crew  “loaded  the  great  guns”  as  before ;  but 
nothing  interfered  with  the  homeward  bound  vessel,  and 
on  April  19,  1822,  she  again  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  entered  the  Atlantic.  Only  three  ships  were 
sighted  until  the  American  coast  was  approached.  On 
June  9,  the  ship  took  on  a  pilot  in  the  Delaware  Bay 
and  the  second  day  thereafter  she  “came  to  off  the  city” 
of  Philadelphia. 

This  was  Buchanan’s  last  service  on  a  merchant 
vessel,  as  the  merchant  marine  did  not  have  sufficient 
attractions  to  draw  him  away  from  the  naval  profession. 
There  is  a  peculiar  evidence  of  the  strong  hold  which 
the  Navy  then  held  over  him,  in  the  notations  which  he 
often  made  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages  in  his  journal  of 
the  voyage  of  the  Dorothea.  They  are  made  on  the  anni¬ 
versaries  of  noteworthy  events  in  American  naval  his¬ 
tory;  and  it  is  probable  that,  on  the  voyage,  he  was 
reading  books  on  naval  biography  and  history,  as  the 
entries  were  not  of  a  nature  such  that  they  could  have 
been  set  down  from  memory  of  the  various  dates.  One  of 
these  footnotes  is  of  particular  interest,  in  view  of  what 
Fate  had  in  store  for  Buchanan,  to  happen  some  forty 
years  later.  It  was  this  short  phrase:  “April  15,  1813, 
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Mobile  taken  by  General  Wilkinson”.  Was  the  lad’s 
singling  out  of  this  rather  insignificant  event  in  the  War 
of  1812  merely  a  coincidence  or  a  premonition? 

Though  his  shipmate  Conyngham  did  leave  the  Navy, 
Buchanan  manifested  no  desire  to  do  so,  and  on  June  7 
following  his  arrival  home  from  China,  he  wrote  request¬ 
ing  to  be  returned  to  the  Philadelphia  Station.  This 
was  then  under  the  command  of  Commodore  William 
Bainbridge,  and  accordingly  Buchanan  wTas  to  have  the 
privilege  of  serving  under  another  hero  of  the  War  of 
1812.  His  chief  reason,  however,  for  desiring  orders 
there  was  that  he  wished  to  get  himself  in  readiness  for 
the  examinations  which  were  to  be  held  the  following 
October. 

The  first  examinations  held  in  the  United  States 
Navy  were  those  given  to  midshipmen  in  1819  in  New 
York  by  a  board  of  which  Commodore  William  Bain¬ 
bridge  was  president.  To  pass  this  examination,  mid¬ 
shipmen  were  required  to  know  the  way  of  “rigging  and 
stowing  a  ship,  the  management  of  artillery  at  sea, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  trigonometry,  navigation,  and  the 
mode  of  making  astronomical  calculations  for  nautical 
purposes”.1  This  knowledge  had  to  be  acquired  in  the 
midst  of  the  confusion  and  multifarious  duties  on  ship¬ 
board  with  a  little  assistance  from  the  schoolmaster  on 
some  ships  or  from  the  captain  on  others.  The  exami¬ 
nation  on  the  abstract  scientific  subjects  was  not  very 
rigid,  sometimes  because  the  examiners  themselves  were 
not  very  conversant  with  the  higher  mathematics;  and 
it  was  usually  sufficient  preparation  for  a  candidate,  a 
few  weeks  before  the  examination,  to  borrow  a  few  books 
on  mathematics,  and  Bowditch’s  practical  work  on  navi- 

i  Park  Benjamin’s  The  United  States  Naval  Academy ,  p.  48. 
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gation  and  learn  by  heart  the  requisite  rules  and 
formulae,  as  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  latter  subject 
was  then  regarded  as  the  main  thing  to  be  learned.  This 
was  probably  the  kind  of  preparation  that  Buchanan 
expected  to  make  at  the  Philadelphia  Station.  The 
examination  in  seamanship,  however,  was  much  more 
searching;  but  as  far  as  that  was  concerned,  he  un¬ 
doubtedly  was  well  prepared,  after  his  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  Mediterranean  and  his  recent  long 
voyage  to  China. 

Buchanan,  accordingly,  had  no  difficulty  in  passing 
the  examination.  The  only  unpleasantness  which  he 
experienced  was  its  length,  for  it  began  October  1  and 
kept  him  waiting  in  New  York  for  eight  weeks,  as  he 
was  one  of  the  last  to  be  examined.  This  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  ask  an  advance  of  $150  on  his  salary  to 
defray  his  expenses.  There  must  have  been  a  great  many 
failures,  as  only  twenty-two  passed  in  that  year,  1822, 
and  it  certainly  would  not  have  taken  so  long  to  examine 
only  twenty-two  midshipmen.  In  this  class  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  ones  were  his  cousin  William  W.  McKean  with 
whom  he  had  been  closely  associated  since  their  almost 
simultaneous  entrance  into  the  service,  Charles  Lowndes 
who  was  afterwards  to  become  his  brother-in-law,  and 
Alexander  Slidell  Mackenzie,  biographer  in  later  years 
of  John  Paul  Jones  and  Oliver  Hazard  Perry.  Farragut 
was  one  of  the  forty-four  promoted  only  the  previous 
year. 

Midshipmen  who  passed  this  examination  were 
entered  in  the  Naval  Eegister  as  “passed  for  promotion” 
and  came  to  be  known  as  Passed  Midshipmen,  a  status 
which  Park  Benjamin  has  referred  to  as  a  “sort  of 
purgatory”.  “He  was  still  a  warrant  officer”,  writes 
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Benjamin,1  “and  therefore  not  entitled  to  the  consider¬ 
ation  and  privileges  of  the  bearer  of  a  commission, 
although  he  had  become  qualified  for  one.  His  uniform 
as  a  midshipman  underwent  no  change,  saving  the 
placing  of  a  star  within  the  gold-lace  diamond  on  his 
collar.2  He  continued  to  mess  in  the  steerage.  He  lived 
in  a  state  of  expectancy,  waiting  for  the  making  of  a 
vacancy  on  the  lieutenant’s  list  which  would  permit  him 
to  don  the  single  epaulette,  and  as  this  sometimes  took 
years,  he  found  himself  the  associate  of  small  boys  long 
after  his  beard  had  fully  grown  and  his  natural  desire 
to  put  away  childish  things  had  changed  into  a  disgust 
for  his  surroundings  and  the  life  they  entailed.” 

The  passed  midshipman  did  secure  an  increase  of 
pay  from  nineteen  dollars  a  month  and  one  ration  a  day 
to  twenty-five  dollars  per  month  with  two  rations.  He 
also  took  from  the  midshipmen  all  the  better  positions 
on  the  ship ;  in  fact,  there  were  instances  where  passed 
midshipmen  were  used  as  first  lieutenants,  as  acting 
surgeons,  as  pursers,  as  gunners,  as  acting  captains,  as 
masters,  and  even  as  chaplains. 

In  this  “expectant”  status  of  service,  Buchanan  was 
ordered  on  December  20,  1822  for  duty  in  the  squadron 
commanded  by  Commodore  David  Porter,  with  whom 
he  was  to  enter  into  a  strenuous  service  in  the  waters 
of  the  Caribbean  and  perfect  his  naval  schooling  under 
this  hero  of  the  War  of  1812,  noted  for  his  independence 
of  character  and  his  fighting  spirit. 

1  The  United  States  Naval  Academy,  p.  104. 

2  Decided  changes  were  made  in  the  appearance  of  the  uniforms  of 
both  midshipmen  and  passed  midshipmen  in  1S30.  Ibid.,  p.  113. 


CHAPTER  VI 


WHERE  THE  PIRATES  PROWLED 

FOR  many  years  American  commerce  in  the  Caribbean 
had  been  seriously  interfered  with  by  pirates  who 
made  their  headquarters  in  the  narrow  inlets  and  creeks 
of  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  whence  it  was  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  follow  them.  Finally  this  piracy 
became  so  general  that  the  government  was  forced  to 
take  vigorous  steps  to  destroy  the  marauders.  Prelimi¬ 
nary  operations  against  them  were  conducted,  during 
the  years  1821  and  1822,  by  Lieutenant  Lawrence 
Kearny  and  Captain  James  Biddle  with  considerable 
success ;  but  on  February  1,  1823  a  more  adequate  force 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  Commodore  David 
Porter  for  the  purpose  of  completely  stamping  out 
these  pests. 

Porter’s  flagship  was  the  Peacock,  a  sloop  of  war  of 
18  guns,  commanded  by  Master  Commandant  Stephen 
Cassin.  To  this  vessel  were  added  eight  small  schooners, 
called  Bay  Boats,  which  were  purchased  in  Baltimore 
and  fitted  for  service  in  the  navy  yards  of  New  York 
and  Norfolk.  These  were  fast  sailers,  and  averaged  a 
little  more  than  50  tons,  carrying  three  guns  and  thirty- 
one  men  each.  They  were  given  the  following  names, 
suggested  by  the  nature  of  the  service  for  which  they 
had  been  prepared:  Fox,  Greyhound,  Jackall,  Beagle, 
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Ferrier,  Weasel ,  Wild  Cat,  and  Ferret.  There  were  also 
five  barges,  each  equipped  with  twenty  oars,  and  named 
Mosquito,  Gnat,  Midge,  Sandfly,  and  Gallinipper,  after 
certain  insects  with  which  their  crews  were  soon  to 
become  unpleasantly  familiar.  Commodore  Porter  also 
purchased  a  storeship,  which  he  named  the  Decoy,  and 
a  steam  vessel,  originally  built  for  a  Jersey  City  ferry, 
which  was  called  the  Sea  Gull.  The  former  mounted  six 
guns ;  the  latter  only  three.  With  this  force  of  sixteen 
vessels 1  and  1150  men,  Porter  set  sail  from  Norfolk  on 
February  14  for  the  pirate-infested  waters  of  the 
Caribbean. 

Buchanan  was  on  the  Weasel,  commanded  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Beverly  Kennon,  which  he  had  joined  as"  acting 
master  on  the  1st  of  January.  Passed  Midshipman  W. 
W.  McKean,  Buchanan’s  cousin,  was  aboard  the  Terrier ; 
Josiah  Tattnall  was  on  the  Jackall ;  while  Farragut 
served  on  the  Greyhound.  The  other  officers  on  the 
Weasel  were  Lieutenant  Henry  Ward,  Acting  Lieutenant 
Victor  M.  Randolph,  and  Midshipmen  William  Green 
and  Cadwalader  Ringgold. 

On  the  voyage  south  nothing  happened  out  of  the 
ordinary  except  the  overhauling  of  every  strange  vessel 
that  was  seen.  For  example,  Buchanan  records  in  his 
journal  for  February  15:  “Signal  to  the  Terrier  and 
this  ship  to  chase  a  strange  sail.  She  proved  to  be  the 
Nomenia  from  Bremen  to  Baltimore”.  Again,  a  few 
days  later  he  sets  down  at  greater  length  the  following 
incident :  “At  10  A.  M.  discovered  a  strange  sail  to  wind¬ 
ward.  At  11 : 30  boarded  the  strange  sail.  She  proved  to 


i  Under  Porter’s  orders  in  tlie  West  Indies  were  the  sloops  of  war 
John  Adams,  28  guns,  and  Hornet,  18  guns;  the  schooners  Shark  and 
Grampus  of  12  guns  each ;  and  the  brig  Spark  of  14  guns. 
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be  the  schooner  Cumberland  six  days  from  St.  Lucia 
bound  to  Portland,  Maine.  No  news.  The  captain  of 
the  schooner  was  very  much  alarmed  when  I  boarded 
her ;  he  felt  confident  from  our  appearance  that  we  were 
pirates.  Our  vessel  resembling  those  of  the  pirates  very 
much,  he  endeavored  to  escape  from  us  but  could  not 
succeed.  He  was  soon  convinced,  however,  that  he  was 
in  the  hands  of  friends  and  not  enemies.”  Three  days 
later  still,  near  St.  Thomas,  the  Weasel  sighted  another 
strange  ship,  which  apparently  was  a  pirate.  According 
to  Buchanan’s  journal,  the  American  vessel  hoisted  her 
colors  and  distinguishing  flag,  and  fired  her  long  gun 
ahead  of  the  pirate.  He  continues:  “She  did  not  heave 
to  but  made  all  sail  and  stood  in  for  the  land.  She  was 
a  long  low  schooner  and  from  her  appearance  took  her 
to  be  a  pirate;  owing  to  her  superior  sailing,  we  lost 
sight  of  her  in  the  night.” 

Early  in  March  the  squadron  arrived  off  San  Juan, 
Porto  Rico,  where  it  was  foolishly  suspected  by  the 
Spaniards  of  being  a  filibustering  expedition.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence,  when  the  Fox  attempted  to  enter  the  harbor 
on  a  mission  from  the  Commodore  who  was  endeavoring 
to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  Governor  in  the  ex¬ 
pedition  against  the  pirates,  she  was  fired  on  and  her 
commanding  officer,  Lieutenant  Cocke,  was  killed.  After 
securing  water  and  provisions  in  this  vicinity,  the 
squadron  sailed  for  Key  West,  dividing  and  taking 
different  courses,  however,  around  the  Island  of  Cuba, 
to  look  for  pirates.  The  Weasel  was  one  of  the  schooners 
which  looked  “into  all  nooks  and  corners  on  the  south 
side  of  Santo  Domingo  and  Cuba.  A  close  examination 
was  made  of  Cape  San  Antonio,  which  was  said  to  be 
one  of  their  favorite  haunts;  but  only  a  few  fishermen 
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were  found,  ‘poor  innocent-looking  fellows’,  but  true 
pirates  when  the  occasion  served  them.”1  The  Weasel 
was  not  so  fortunate  as  some  of  the  other  vessels  in 
bagging  pirates.  For  example,  the  Greyhound  and  the 
Beagle  discovered  a  nest  of  them  at  Cape  Cruz  and 
destroyed  eight  of  their  boats ;  while  the  Gallinipper  and 
the  Mosquito  captured  the  Catalina  in  Seguipa  Bay,  and 
killed  her  piratical  commander  Diabolita  ( Little  Devil ) . 

Altogether,  according  to  Porter’s  report  of  May  10, 
1823  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  “The  result  has  been 
the  capture  of  one  piratical  schooner  and  a  very  fine 
felucca,  the  destruction  of  one  building,  and  the  burning 
of  three  schooners  in  the  Rio  Palmas  and  about  a  dozen 
piratical  houses  in  the  different  establishments  to  lee¬ 
ward  of  Bahia  Honda;  the  complete  disperson  of  all 
piratical  gangs  from  Rio  Palmas  to  Cape  Antonio”.  In 
a  very  short  time  piracy  in  the  West  Indies  had  been 
given  a  severe  blow,  and  the  pirates  abandoned  the 
ocean,  for  the  time  being,  to  prey  upon  the  estates  in  the 
interior  of  the  islands,  a  just  punishment  to  the  Spanish 
authorities  who  had  long  condoned  their  nefarious  acts 
against  foreign  commerce. 

The  service  had  been  a  strenuous  one,  as  most  of  the 
operations  had  to  be  carried  on  in  open  boats  in  which 
the  men  were  subjected  both  to  the  bullets  of  the  pirates 
and  the  fierce  heat  of  the  tropical  sun.  They  were  con¬ 
tinually  in  peril  of  hurricanes  and  shipwreck  on  un¬ 
known  shoals,  and  because  of  the  swamps  they  were 
constantly  in  danger  of  disease.  Indeed,  the  latter 
proved  more  deadly  dangerous  than  the  pirates,  for  in 
August  the  yellow  fever  broke  out  in  the  squadron  while 


l  From  Farragut’s  Journal  in  The  Life  of  David  Glasgow  Farragut 
by  Loyall  Farragut,  p.  93. 
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in  Key  West,  and  in  those  days  no  other  visitation  was 
so  much  dreaded  as  that  of  “King  Death  in  his  Yellow 
Robe.”  Commodore  Porter  was  himself  stricken  with 
the  disease,  and  narrowly  escaped  death.  Twenty-three 
out  of  the  twenty-five  officers  who  took  the  yellow  fever 
died,  and  the  sailors  suffered  in  the  same  proportion. 
Operations  against  the  pirates  were  thus  brought  prac¬ 
tically  to  an  end  for  that  year. 

The  Weasel  then  returned  to  the  United  States  with 
dispatches,  and  on  September  15  Buchanan  was  granted 
a  well-merited  leave  of  absence  for  three  months.  At  the 
end  of  his  leave,  he  did  not  return  to  the  Weasel ,  but 
was  ordered  to  the  sloop  of  war  Hornet /  commanded  by 
Master  Commandant  Edmund  P.  Kennedy.  On  this 
vessel  Buchanan  sailed  as  acting  sixth  lieutenant,  from 
Hampton  Roads,  on  July  30,  1824,  to  patrol  the  Carib¬ 
bean  for  pirates,  in  cooperation  with  Porter’s  squadron. 
She  cruised  round  both  the  northern  and  southern  coasts 
of  the  western  half  of  Cuba,  looking  in  at  various  small 
places  and  making  longer  stops  at  Havana  and  Matan- 
zas.  Near  the  first  of  August,  1825  the  vessel  returned 
to  Norfolk  without  having  accomplished  anything  more 
than  impressing  the  pirates  with  the  fact  that  Uncle 
Sam’s  cruisers  were  on  the  lookout  for  them  and  that 
they  had  better  behave  themselves.  On  his  arrival, 
Kennedy  sent  dispatches  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Samuel  L.  Southard  by  Fifth  Lieutenant  Franklin 
Buchanan.  The  latter  had  been  promoted  lieutenant 
January  13,  1825,  fifth  in  standing  in  his  class  of  passed 
midshipmen.  “He  is  a  moral  correct  gentleman”,  wrote 
Kennedy,  “and  an  officer  of  the  very  first  capacity”. 

i  This  was  a  famous  sloop,  which  in  the  War  of  1S12  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Captain  William  Bainbridge  captured  the  British  sloop 
Peacock.  See  page  12. 
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In  spite  of  this  hearty  recommendation,  the  months 
went  by  without  Buchanan’s  receiving  orders  from  the 
Secretary  for  active  duty.  He  was  detached  from  the 
Hornet  on  September  30,  1825,  and  on  the  9th  of  October 
he  wrote  Secretary  Southard  requesting  the  “Lieu¬ 
tenant’s  situation  at  the  rendezvous”  at  Philadelphia. 
This  was  not  granted,  and  he  then  asked  that  his  two 
months’  leave  be  extended  to  four  months.  Finally,  on 
his  request  to  leave  the  United  States  on  “some  impor¬ 
tant  private  business”,  the  Secretary  granted  him,  on 
July  31,  1826,  an  extension  of  leave  for  six  months. 

This  “private  business”  was  a  very  important  one  for 
a  young  officer  not  quite  twenty-six  years  of  age.  It  was 
nothing  less  than  the  command  of  the  beautiful  64  gun 
ship,  built  by  Mr.  Beacham  of  Baltimore  for  the  “South 
American  market”.  According  to  Niles’  Weekly  Regis¬ 
ter,1  she  was  launched  at  Baltimore  on  Mav  11  in  the 
presence  of  about  40,000  people.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
ship  was  built  for  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  and  it  was  to 
be  Buchanan’s  duty  to  deliver  the  vessel,  named  the 
Baltimore ,  safe  and  sound  in  the  harbor  of  Rio  Janeiro. 

The  Baltimore  set  sail  from  an  anchorage  about  ten 
miles  above  Annapolis  on  October  30,  1826,  and  on 
November  4  passed  the  Virginia  Capes  and  put  to  sea. 
The  first  part  of  the  voyage  was  “rolling  down  to  Rio”, 
with  a  vengeance,  for  the  ship  soon  ran  into  heavy 
weather.  This  culminated  in  a  very  rough  storm  on 
November  11,  which  Buchanan  thus  graphically  de¬ 
scribes  in  his  journal :  “At  2  A.  M.  gale  increasing  to  a 
hurricane  in  squalls  with  a  high  sea;  called  all  hands, 
took  in  fore  and  main  top  sails,  bent  the  storm  staysails, 
set  the  mizzen.  At  4  gale  still  increasing;  upwards  of 


l  Of  May  13,  1826. 
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fifty  men  on  the  main  topsail  yard  for  five  hours  attempt¬ 
ing  to  furl  the  sail,  several  of  them  severely  injured 
between  the  yard  and  rigging,  owing  to  the  ship’s  rolling 
and  pitching;  hatches  all  battened  down  fore  and  aft; 
making  a  great  deal  of  water  owing  to  the  air  ports  not 
being  properly  fitted,  pumps  constantly  going,  spray 
of  the  sea  flying  like  rain  up  to  the  mastheads,  shipped 
several  heavy  seas;  the  decks,  store  rooms,  state  rooms, 
cabin,  wardroom,  and  steerage  all  afloat.  At  5  :30  hauled 
down  the  mizzen  storm  staysails  and  scudded  the  ship 
under  fore  staysail.  Main  mast  in  great  danger  owing 
to  the  rigging  stretching.” 

That  was  the  situation  which  this  very  young  captain 
of  a  64  gun  ship  found  himself  in  on  the  way  to  Rio. 
Fortunately,  the  weather  soon  moderated  and  as  the 
ship  sailed  further  south  smoother  seas  were  found,  the 
sun  rising  clear  on  November  21  for  the  first  time  since 
Cape  Henry  had  been  left  behind.  On  December  12,  the 
ship  approached  the  equator,  and  in  referring  to  the 
ceremonies  incident  to  “crossing  the  line”,  Buchanan 
wrote  in  his  journal,  “At  8  P.  M.  saw  Neptune’s  light; 
he  hailed  us  and  said  he  would  board  us  in  the  morning. 
.  .  .  At  11  A.  M.  Neptune  and  suite  paid  us  the  custo¬ 
mary  visit ;  after  going  through  the  necessary  operations, 
as  in  days  of  yore,  on  58  of  his  children,  they  departed.” 
The  ship  then  sailed  on,  with  favoring  winds,  while  the 
crew  put  the  vessel  in  first  class  condition  for  port.  On 
Christmas  day,  52  days  out  from  Cape  Henry,  she  ar¬ 
rived  at  her  destination,  sailing  into  the  harbor  through 
the  midst  of  a  fleet  of  seventeen  Brazilian  men-of-war 
and  merchant  vessels,  recently  taken  as  prizes  of  war. 
On  January  5,  1827,  Buchanan,  according  to  the  orders 
of  Marquis  de  Paranogoa,  Brazilian  Minister  of  Marine, 
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delivered  the  Baltimore  into  the  hands  of  Captain 
Thompson  of  the  Brazilian  Navy. 

The  Emperor  Dom  Pedro  was  not  then  in  Rio 
Janeiro.  The  war  between  Brazil  and  Argentina  over 
Banda  Oriental  (Uruguay)  was  still  in  progress,  and 
he  was  with  his  military  forces  in  the  south.  Buchanan 
was,  accordingly,  not  received  at  court.  After  a  month 
in  Rio.  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  sailing  Febru¬ 
ary  9  as  a  passenger  on  the  brig  Ruth,  J.  Jefferson, 
master.  This  passage  was  as  smooth  and  pleasant  as 
the  voyage  downward  had  been  tempestuous.  So  beauti¬ 
ful  was  the  weather  that  Buchanan,  who  had  a  fond¬ 
ness  for  poetry,  entered  the  following  lines  in  his  journal 
for  February  28 :  “The  sun  arose  beautifully  clear  this 
morning;  it  reminded  me  of  the  following  verse: 

‘The  sun  when  arising  bespangles  the  dew, 

And  tints  with  its  glory  the  skies ; 

All  nature’s  in  motion,  how  charming  the  view, 
When  day  is  beginning  to  rise.’  ” 

On  April  2,  after  a  voyage  of  52  days,  exactly  the 
same  length  as  the  passage  of  the  Baltimore,  the  young 
officer  arrived  on  the  Ruth  at  Philadelphia,  with  his 
mission  successfully  accomplished. 

Buchanan  immediately  wrote  to  Secretary  Southard 
for  active  service,  repeating  his  request  on  May  6  and 
specifically  asking  for  duty  on  the  Lexington.  This  was 
not  granted,  but  on  May  30  he  was  ordered  to  the  sloop 
of  war  Natchez,  Master  Commandant  George  Budd, 
which  belonged  to  the  West  Indies  Squadron,  then 
under  the  command  of  Commodore  Charles  G.  Ridgely. 
The  base  was  at  Pensacola,  and  the  mission  of  the 
squadron  was  to  patrol  the  Caribbean  and  overawe  the 
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pirates  and  slavers.  As  fifth  lieutenant  on  the  Natchez, 
Buchanan  repeated  his  former  experiences  on  the 
Hornet,  a  few  years  previous,  in  the  same  waters,  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  observations  were  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  coast  of  Mexico  as  well  as  Cuba. 

The  ship  sailed  from  Norfolk  on  July  26,  and  while 
cruising  north  of  the  island  of  Cuba  on  August  20,  the 
vessel  was  almost  wrecked  by  hurricane.  The  storm 
began  very  early  that  morning,  and  preparations  were 
made  at  once  for  weathering  it.  “At  7  wind  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing”,  wrote  Buchanan;  “at  7:30  a  heavy  squall 
from  the  Sd  and  Ed.  Fore  and  mizzen  topsails  furled. 
Foresail  and  main  topsail  clewed  up,  the  latter  close 
reefed;  the  squall  was  so  violent  as  to  blow  them  from 
the  yards  except  the  mizzen  topsail ;  split  fore  topmast, 
staysail,  and  main  trysail;  blew  away  the  fore  and 
main  royal  masts,  lost  the  starboard  quarter  boat,  all 
the  spare  spars  in  starboard  chains,  boat  davit,  and  a 
number  of  oars,  hand  spikes,  and  other  articles  off  deck ; 
hatches  battened  down  fore  and  aft;  blowing  a  violent 
hurricane.  Lee  waist  under  water;  scuttled  the  berth 
deck ;  all  hands  at  the  pumps ;  in  great  danger  of  losing 
our  mainmast  owing  to  the  rigging  stretching.” 
Buchanan’s  recent  experience  in  such  a  storm  while  in 
command  of  the  Baltimore  no  doubt  rendered  his  advice 
and  assistance  valuable  in  this  emergency.  The  follow¬ 
ing  day  the  storm  abated,  and  the  cruise  was  continued. 

During  this  cruise,  Buchanan  was  given,  on  three  oc¬ 
casions,  responsible  independent  commands.  From  Port 
Francis,  Isle  of  Pines,  on  March  23,  1828,  he  was  sent  in 
command  of  the  first  cutter,  accompanied  by  the  second 
cutter,  on  an  expedition  against  pirates.  Four  days  later, 
the  boats  returned  after  cruising  on  the  north  side  of  the 
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Isle  of  Pines  and  Indian  Keys  without  meeting  “with  any 
suspicious  vessels”  or  hearing  “of  any  piracies  having 
been  committed  upon  our  commerce”.  On  June  17,  the 
Natchez  anchored  in  lee  of  Key  Mono,  20  miles  east 
of  Matanzas,  Cuba,  whence  Buchanan  was  dispatched 
in  another  expedition  in  command  of  the  second  cutter. 
The  next  day  the  little  vessel  returned  after  “having 
overhauled  the  Keys  in  Seguapa  Bay  via  Homer  Blanco, 
Diana,  and  two  others  and  found  nothing  suspicious”. 
Still  later,  on  July  25,  he  was  sent  from  Key  West  in 
command  of  the  schooner  Lily ,  a  small  vessel  with  a 
crew  of  35  men,  which  had  been  chartered  along  with  two 
others  for  an  expedition  against  pirates  on  the  south 
coast  of  Cuba.  The  most  exciting  incident  of  this  cruise 
was  a  chase  off  Cape  Antonio  of  a  suspicious  hermaphro¬ 
dite  brig  of  14  guns  and  a  large  crew,  which  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  either  a  slaver  or  a  pirate  ship.  She  escaped 
during  the  night  after  a  chase  of  sixteen  hours,  through 
her  superior  sailing.  The  Lily  examined  critically  Capes 
Antonio  and  Corrientos,  St,  Philip’s  Keys,  and  the  south 
side  of  the  Isle  of  Pines  and  proceeded  as  far  east  as 
Cape  Cruz;  but  she  did  not  see  any  other  suspicious 
vessels. 

On  November  24,  the  Natchez  arrived  at  New  York, 
in  obedience  to  the  following  orders  from  Commodore 
Ridgely :  “In  consequence  of  the  ravages  of  yellow  fever 
on  board  the  Natchez  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  stop¬ 
ping  it  within  the  tropics  you  will  repair  to  New  York 
direct  and  avail  yourself  of  the  cold  climate  and  other 
means  to  restore  her  wonted  healthy  state”. 

Under  a  new  commander,  Master  Commandant  W. 
B.  Shubrick,  the  Natchez  sailed  again  for  the  West 
Indies  on  March  28,  1829,  and  cruised  in  Cuban  waters, 
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where  in  the  harbor  of  Xibara  a  boat  expedition  within 
the  Keys  under  command  of  Buchanan  was  organized 
to  “apprehend  if  possible  the  perpetrators  of  the  atro¬ 
cious  piracy  lately  committed  on  the  American  brig 
Attentive 1  near  Matanzas”.2  The  results  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  following  official  report 
which  Buchanan  made  to  Captain  Shubrick  on  April  25, 
off  Key  Piedras,  north  coast  of  Cuba :  “I  have  the  honor 
to  report  my  return  to  the  ship  in  the  launch,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Lieutenant  Eagle  and  Past  Midshipman  H.  E. 
V.  Robinson  in  the  first  and  second  cutters  from  a  cruise 
of  ten  days.  Officers  and  men  all  well.  In  compliance 
with  your  orders  of  the  15th  inst.  I  have  carefully 
examined  the  principal  keys,  bays,  and  inlets  on  the 
north  coast  of  Cuba  from  Xibara  to  Point  Yeacos  in 
search  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  piracy  lately  com¬ 
mitted  upon  the  American  brig  Attentive,  but  during 
the  cruise  I  did  not  meet  with  any  suspicious  vessels,  or 
hear  of  any  piracies  having  been  committed  upon  com¬ 
merce  since  the  capture  of  the  Attentive.  On  the  18th 
and  23d  I  was  informed  by  the  commander  of  a  Spanish 
Guarda  Costa  and  Spanish  merchant  schooner  that  two 
piratical  vessels  had  been  captured  within  a  month  by 
an  English  man-of-war  and  Spanish  Guarda  Costa  off 
Cape  Buenavista  and  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  but  could 
not  give  me  any  particulars”. 

This  cruise  of  the  Natchez  was  a  short  one,  for  she 

1  The  Attentive  of  Boston,  commanded  by  Captain  Crozer,  was 
stopped  by  pirates  a  few  hours’  sail  out  of  Matanzas,  February  22, 
1S29.  The  crew  of  seven  men,  with  the  exception  of  the  second  mate, 
Alfred  Hill,  who  secreted  himself  in  the  hold,  were  murdered.  The 
ship  was  then  looted  and  scuttled ;  but  Hill  fortunately  escaped  on 
a  plank  to  shore  and  reported  the  incident.  (Niles’  Register,  March 
21,  1829,  p.  50.) 

2  Buchanan’s  Orders,  of  April  15. 
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was  after  a  few  weeks  back  in  New  York,  where 
Buchanan  was  transferred  to  the  Constellation,  Captain 
A.  S.  Wadsworth,  on  June  4,  1829.  This  brought  to  a 
close  his  experiences  in  attempting  to  suppress  piracy 
and  the  slave  trade  in  the  West  Indies.  The  service  had 
extended  over  a  period  of  about  six  years,  and  though  no 
spectacular  results  had  been  achieved,  the  constant 
patrolling  year  after  year  of  the  pirate-haunted  bays  and 
inlets  of  Cuban  waters,  in  particular,  by  American  men- 
of-war  practically  put  an  end  to  this  menace  to  our  com¬ 
merce  in  the  Caribbean.  The  dangers  to  which  the 
American  naval  officers  and  men  were,  exposed  were 
many ;  not  only  did  they  run  the  risk  of  being  shot  from 
ambush  when  examining  the  inlets  or  of  meeting  death 
in  hand  to  hand  encounters  with  the  pirates,  but  they 
also  had  to  reckon  with  hurricanes  and  the  far  more 
dangerous  and  insiduous  enemy,  the  yellow  fever.  The 
service  was,  by  no  means,  devoid  of  romance;  and  out 
of  the  barren  recital  of  the  daily  events,  as  recorded  in 
Buchanan’s  journals,  one  catches  hints  here  and  there 
that  quicken  the  imagination,  —  the  howling  hurricane, 
tempestuous  seas,  and  men  struggling  with  the  sails  and 
the  pumps;  a  strange  sail  sighted,  and  all  sails  set  in 
a  mad  pursuit ;  a  small  row  boat  or  sailing  vessel  thread¬ 
ing  the  blue  inlets,  a  scorching  sun,  and  thick  tropical 
vegetation  concealing  pirate  eyes  intently  watching  or 
the  insects  ready  to  spread  the  deadly  diseases  which 
they  carried. 

What  experiences  for  a  young  man  of  Buchanan’s 
age !  He  had  already  had  two  long  cruises  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  where  he  had  been  schooled  in  the  storied 
past  of  many  nations  while  learning  his  profession  at 
the  same  time ;  he  had  voyaged  to  China  across  both  the 
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Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans,  and  had  commanded  a  64 
gun  ship  across  the  Line  down  to  Rio;  and  then  had 
spent  the  last  six  years  cruising  on  the  blue  Caribbean, 
a  sea  rivaling  the  Mediterranean  in  its  wealth  of  naval 
history  and  romance,  —  the  sea  of  Spanish  conquista¬ 
dors,  of  Drake  and  Hawkins,  of  Blackbeard  and  many 
another  famous,  or  infamous,  pirate,  of  Rodney  fighting 
De  Grasse  at  Saints’  Passage,  and  of  other  famous  sea 
fights  and  naval  leaders.  Buchanan  had  certainly  had 
the  life  of  action  which  his  soul  had  yearned  for  when 
he  surrendered  himself,  some  fifteen  years  previous,  to 
the  lure  of  the  sea. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  FAIR  CONSTELLATION 

A  FTER  Buchanan’s  arduous  service  in  the  Caribbean, 
-^A_he  had  the  good  fortune  to  again  see  duty  on  the 
Mediterranean,  at  that  time  the  most  pleasant  and  inter¬ 
esting  naval  service.  The  Navy  of  the  United  States  felt 
entirely  at  home  in  those  waters,  where  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  achievements  of  its  officers  had  been  performed. 
Feeling  that  this  great  sea  was  not  Mare  Nostrum  (our 
sea)  to  those  nations  alone  which  bordered  upon  its 
waters,  the  government  of  the  United  States  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  should 
be  applied  fully  to  its  lanes  of  commerce. 

The  fiigate  Constellation,  to  which  Buchanan  was 
ordered  on  June  4,  1829  as  third  lieutenant,  was  one  of 
the  most  famous  war  vessels  in  the  Navy.  It  has  already 1 
been  referred  to  as  the  ship  in  which  Captain  Thomas 
Truxtun  won  fame  in  the  Naval  War  with  France.  She 
also  saw  service  in  the  War  with  Tripoli,  the  War  of 
1812,  and  the  brief  War  with  Algiers.  It  was  a  high 
privilege  for  one  like  Buchanan,  whose  mind  loved  to 
dwell  upon  the  glorious  deeds  of  American  naval  heroes 
to  serve  on  this  vessel  which  had  played  such  a  noble 
part  in  building  up  worthy  naval  traditions. 

The  frigate,  then  at  Norfolk,  was  commanded  by 

1  See  page  9. 
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Captain  Alexander  S.  Wadsworth ;  his  first  lieutenant 
was  Hiram  Paulding,  and  he  had  besides  five  other 
lieutenants,  one  passed  mishipman,  and  nineteen  mid¬ 
shipmen,  among  whom  were  David  D.  Porter  and  John 
Rodgers,  sons  of  distinguished  naval  officers.  There 
were  also  a  surgeon,  two  acting  assistant  surgeons,  a 
purser,  and  a  chaplain.  Her  crew  numbered  about  350 
men.1 

On  July  8,  President  Jackson  and  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  John  Branch  came  down  from  Washington  to 
Norfolk,  and  the  Constellation  manned  the  yards  and 
cheered  the  President  as  he  passed  that  ship.  The 
frigate  sailed,  on  the  16th,  for  New  York  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy  on  board.  Here,  Louis  McLane  and 
William  Cabell  Rives,  ministers  to  England  and  France 
respectively,  were  taken  aboard,  as  well  as  Commodore 
James  Biddle  who  was  going  out  to  command  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  squadron,  and  on  August  15  the  Constel¬ 
lation  departed  for  Europe.  “A  little  before  sunset,  the 
hoarse  cry  of  the  boatswain,  echoed  by  his  mates  through 
every  part  of  the  ship,  was  heard,  ‘All  hands,  up  anchor, 
ahoy!’  No  electric  shock  ever  produced  a  more  sudden 
or  visible  effect.  It  seemed  as  if  new  powers  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  had  been  suddenly  communicated  to  every  indi¬ 
vidual  on  board.  The  first  lieutenant  seized  the  trumpet, 
the  capstan-bars  were  speedily  shipped,  and  at  the  com¬ 
mand  ‘Heave!’  they  flew  round  like  the  spokes  of  a 
wagon-wheel.  Nothing  could  surpass  the  alacrity  with 
which  the  men  worked,  and  the  anchor  was  soon  snugly 
deposited  in  its  place  under  the  bows.  At  the  command, 

i  For  a  most  carefully  written  and  interesting  description  of  this 
frigate,  see  “Two  Years  and  a  Half  in  the  American  Navy”  by  E.  C. 
Wines,  I,  16,  29  et  seq. 
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‘Lay  aloft  to  make  sail!’  the  topmen  sprang  to  their 
stations  in  the  rigging,  and  it  was  not  long  before  our 
gallant  Constellation  was  dashing  the  foam  from  her 
sides,  and  with  sails  gracefully  swelling  to  the  breeze, 
moving  like  a  thing  of  life  ‘the  ocean  waves  among’.”1 

All  went  pleasantly  until  the  night  of  the  28th  when 
a  storm  arose  and  the  remainder  of  the  vovage  was 
rough  and  boisterous.  “The  ocean  for  many  days  in  suc¬ 
cession  appeared  like  a  vast  expanse  of  moving  moun¬ 
tains.  Nothing  could  surpass  its  dark  and  angry  sub¬ 
limity.  But  a  frigate  under  such  circumstances  is  not  a 
very  comfortable  place  of  residence.” 2  At  length,  on  the 
12th  of  September,  the  vessel  came  to  anchor  off  Cowes. 
Here  Minister  McLane  left  for  London,  and  the  officers 
had  a  few  days  for  visiting  the  sights  in  that  vicinity, 
among  which  was  Nelson’s  flagship,  the  Victory ,  in  the 
harbor  of  Portsmouth.  On  August  21,  the  frigate  sailed 
and,  calling  at  Havre  to  land  Mr.  Rives,  the  Minister 
to  France,  then  proceeded  the  next  day  towards  the 
Mediterranean.  Cape  St.  Vincent  was  passed  on  October 
4,  and  Nelson’s  first  great  naval  battle  was  brought  to 
mind.  Two  days  later,  the  Constellation  passed  through 
the  Straits  into  the  Mediterranean,  “that  glorious  ocean 
in  miniature,  sowed  with  a  thousand  fairy  islands,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  loveliest  and  most  illustrious  portions 
of  the  globe,  and  canopied  by  the  purest  and  brightest 
skies  that  ever  smiled  on  the  lovers  of  nature”.3 

Arriving  off  Gibraltar,  October  7,  where  the  Ameri¬ 
can  consul  was  communicated  with,  the  Constellation 
departed  at  once  for  Port  Mahon.  Near  her  destination 


1  lUd.,  I,  78,  79. 

2  md.,  93. 

a  Ibid.,  139. 
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on  October  14,  the  frigate  was  kept  at  sea  several  days 
longer  by  a  fierce  gale  which  lashed  the  sea  into  a  fury. 
When  the  storm  was  almost  at  its  height,  a  man  fell 
overboard.  The  sea  was  too  rough  to  order  men  into  a 
boat  to  attempt  a  rescue;  but  Buchanan,  who  happened 
to  be  officer  of  the  deck,  instantly  gave  over  his  duties 
to  another  lieutenant  and,  jumping  into  one  of  the 
quarter-boats,  called  out  for  volunteers.  The  cutter  was 
soon  manned,  lowered,  and  launched.  It  looked  as 
though  the  boat  would  be  swallowed  up  by  every  suc¬ 
cessive  wave,  but  she  successfully  made  her  way  to  the 
drowning  man  who  had  been  struggling  in  the  rough 
water  for  thirty  minutes  and  was  almost  completely 
exhausted  when  the  boat  reached  him.  When  Buchanan 
stepped  on  the  quarter-deck,  Commodore  Biddle  seized 
his  hand  and  declared  that  he  never  expected  to  see  him 
again  and  that,  if  he  had  been  on  deck  at  the  time,  he 
would  not  have  permitted  him  to  risk  his  life  in  such  a 
hazardous  undertaking. 

In  the  beautiful  and  capacious  harbor  of  Port  Mahon 
(Island  of  Minorca)  the  Constellation  joined,  on  October 
19,  the  ship  of  the  line  Delaware,  Commodore  Crane,  the 
sloop  Warren,  Master  Commandant  Charles  W.  Skinner, 
and  the  frigate  J ava,  Captain  Downes.  Three  days  later 
the  Delaware  returned  to  the  United  States;  while  on 
October  31  the  remainder  of  the  squadron  sailed  for 
Tripoli  to  settle  a  difficulty  which  had  arisen  between 
the  Bey  and  the  American  consul.  No  other  port  in  the 
Mediterranean  has  such  an  interest  for  the  American 
naval  officer,  for  it  was  there  that  Decatur  and  Somers 
and  the  other  members  of  that  gallant  band  of  Preble’s 
“school  boys”  covered  themselves  with  glory.  The 
gloomy  walls  of  the  Bey’s  Castle,  no  doubt,  brought 
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back  gloomy  thoughts  to  Commodore  Biddle,  who  as  a 
midshipman  was  imprisoned  there  for  many  months 
with  Captain  Bainbridge  and  the  other  officers  of  the 
Philadelphia  when  that  unfortunate  frigate  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Tripolitans. 

After  a  cruise  of  four  weeks,  the  squadron  was  back 
at  Port  Mahon  where  the  next  four  winter  months  were 
spent.  On  April  1,  the  Constellation  and  Ontario  sailed 
to  look  after  American  interests  at  Algiers.  France  was 
then  making  active  preparations  for  an  expedition 
against  that  city,  and  her  fleet  was  expected  to  sail  in 
a  few  weeks  from  Toulon.  Soon  afterwards  operations 
were  indeed  carried  out  successfully  by  the  French  in 
a  naval  expedition  of  some  three  hundred  sail,  and  from 
the  year  1830  to  the  present  Algeria  has  been  an  impor¬ 
tant  colonial  possession  of  France. 

The  American  squadron  remained  only  a  week  off 
Algiers,  and  then  sailed  for  Tunis,  where  the  officers 
were  given  the  opportunity  of  paying  a  most  interesting 
call  on  the  Bashaw  and  his  Court,  and  of  visiting  the 
ruins  of  Carthage.  The  names  of  Dido  and  iEneas, 
Hannibal,  Regulus,  and  Scipio  were  thus  made  more 
leal  as  Buchanan  and  his  fellow  officers  stood  upon  this 
grave  of  the  capital  of  a  mighty  empire,  which  at  one 
time  was  no  unworthy  rival  of  Rome,  for  the  ships  of 
Carthage  whitened  the  Mediterranean  and  her  armies 
overran  Italy  and  knocked  at  the  very  gates  of  Rome. 

The  squadron  returned  to  its  base  by  way  of  Tangiers 
and  Gibraltar,  arriving  at  Port  Mahon  the  24th  of 
May.  The  year  1830  was  one  of  revolution  and  turmoil 
throughout  southern  Europe,  and  it  was  one  of  the  chief 
duties  of  the  Mediterranean  Squadron  to  call  at  strat¬ 
egic  ports  now  and  then  in  order  to  keep  in  touch  with 
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current  events.  The  summer  cruise  of  the  Constellation 
and  the  Ontario ,  accordingly,  included  Barcelona,  where 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  received  Columbus  on  his  return 
from  the  discovery  of  the  New  World;  Marseilles,1  the 
most  important  French  city,  historically  and  commer¬ 
cially,  on  the  Mediterranean;  Genoa,2  the  home  of  the 
great  seaman  Andrea  Doria ;  Leghorn,3  and  finally 
Naples,  where  the  ships  lay  at  anchor  for  several  weeks, 
surrounded  by  the  unparalleled  beauty  of  the  environs  of 
this  city,  which  Buchanan  had  already  seen  on  a 
previous  cruise. 

From  Naples  the  squadron  returned  for  the  winter 
again  to  Port  Mahon,  and  the  following  spring  of  1831 
Biddle  took  his  ships  into  Greek  waters  and  the  iEgean. 
The  Greeks  had  won  their  War  of  Independence  only 
a  year  or  so  previously,  and  that  part  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  was  still  in  an  unsettled  condition.  The  Con¬ 
stellation  sailed  in  company  with  the  Boston  on  March 
30  and,  proceeding  by  way  of  Tripoli  and  Malta,  arrived 
April  25  off  Navarino,  Greece,  where  a  Turkish  fleet  had 
been  destroyed  by  an  Anglo-Franco-Russian  fleet  in  the 
recent  war,  the  last  great  naval  battle  between  sailing 
ships.  From  there  the  American  squadron  sailed  through 
the  Greek  islands,  known  as  the  Cyclades,  to  Smyrna  in 

iHere  the  officers  of  the  Constellation  gave  a  grand  ball,  and  this 
interesting  entry  was  made  in  Buchanan’s  diary  of  the  cruise :  “July 
3d.  The  English  sloop  of  war  Favorite  arrived  with  the  news  of  the 
death  of  the  King  of  England  (George  IV).  Lowered  our  colors  half 
mast.” 

2,  “July  12th.  Lieutenants  Du  Pont  and  Whittle  and  Doctor  Ma- 
combe  of  the  Ontario,  Lieutenant  Thorburn,  Doctor  Swift  and  myself 
of  the  Constellation  left  Genoa  on  a  visit  to  Milan,  Turin,  Pavia,  Lake 
of  Como,  etc. ;  returned  to  Genoa  on  the  20th.”  (Ibid.) 

3  “July  26th.  Captain  Stevens  and  Purser  McCauley  of  the  Ontario. 
Captain  Wadsworth,  Lieutenant  Eskridge,  Purser  Handy,  Doctor 
Swift,  and  myself  of  this  ship  left  Leghorn  for  Pisa,  Florence,  and 
Lucca;  returned  on  the  2d  of  August.”  (Ibid.) 
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Asia  Minor.  Here  the  ships  lay  for  nearly  a  month, 
giving  the  officers  ample  time  to  explore  this  semi¬ 
oriental  city,  and  the  neighboring  town  of  Magnesia  and 
the  ruins  of  Sardis,  capital  of  the  Lydian  kingdom 
where  Croesus  hoarded  his  wealth.  Then  they  returned 
to  southern  Greece,  anchoring  in  the  beautiful  harbor 
of  Nauplia,  where  the  President  of  Greece,  Count  Capo 
d’Istria  visited  the  Constellation  and  received  the  custo¬ 
mary  salute  of  twenty-one  guns,  on  May  29th.  From 
here  parties  of  officers  from  the  ships  went  inland  to 
visit  the  interesting  remains  of  those  ancient  cities 
Argos,  Tiryns,  Mycenae,  and  Corinth.1 

Early  in  June  the  squadron  sailed  north  and 
anchored  in  the  very  waters  on  which  the  decisive  naval 
battle  of  Salamis  was  fought,  more  than  twenty-three 
hundred  years  before,  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians. 
This  being  near  Athens,  the  officers  visited  that  city  also, 
which  even  in  her  ruins  gave  striking  evidence  of  “the 
glory  that  was  Greece”.  The  ships  then  parted  com¬ 
pany,  the  Boston  going  to  Smyrna  and  the  Constellation 
sailing  still  further  north  to  the  island  of  Tenedos  near 
the  entrance  to  the  Dardanelles.  Here  some  of  the  officers 
went  ashore  and  tramped  over  the  site  of  ancient  Troy, 
whose  story  has  been  sung  by  Homer  and  Virgil.  From 
here  it  had  been  planned  to  cruise  along  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  down  to  Palestine  and  thence  to  Egypt,  but 
having  learned  that  the  plague  was  then  raging  in  the 
seaports  of  those  countries,  Biddle  gave  up  his  plan  and, 
passing  by  Scio  and  Samos,  off  Ephesus,  and  through 


.  1  “ ^UnKK2dA,Ca.ptalS  Wadswort,h.  Lieutenants  Pendergrast,  Pening- 
[“ASS  %ri“e  Corps)’  Doctor  Swift,  and  myself,  accompanied 
by  Lieutenant  G.  Pearson  and  Purser  Wilson  of  the  Boston  left  Na¬ 
poli  de  Romania  (Nauplia)  for  Mycenea,  Corinth,  and  Argos.  Re¬ 
turned  to  the  ship  on  the  4th.”  (Buchanan’s  Diary.) 
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the  Cyclades,  returned  to  Port  Mahon,  which  was 
reached  on  August  12th. 

From  this  port,  the  Constellation  sailed,  October  5, 
for  the  United  States;  and  arriving  at  Gibraltar  on  the 
13th  of  October,  in  twenty-nine  days  the  frigate  was 
back  once  again  at  Norfolk.  That  Buchanan  had  con¬ 
tinued  to  perform  his  duties  with  his  accustomed  fidelity 
is  indicated  by  the  following  excerpt  from  a  letter  which 
his  commanding  officer,  Captain  Wadsworth,  wrote  in 
Mahon  shortly  before  the  sailing  of  the  Constellation: 
“Lieutenant  Franklin  Buchanan  still  merits  my  good 
opinion  for  his  abilities  and  good  conduct”. 

It  is  useless  to  dwell  very  long  upon  the  value  of 
such  a  cruise  in  supplementing  the  education  and  broad¬ 
ening  the  culture  of  Buchanan,  who  had  thus  been 
brought  into  close  contact  both  with  the  eloquent  re¬ 
mains  of  the  history  of  the  past  and  also  with  history 
in  the  very  process  of  its  making.  He  had,  indeed,  become 
not  only  an  accomplished  seaman  and  navigator  but  also 
a  cultured  man  of  the  world.  That  he  was  responsive 
to  the  significance  of  the  scenes  of  the  past  which  he 
visited  is  shown  by  passages  from  Homer  which  he 
copied  in  his  notebooks  as  well  as  such  quotations  as 
the  following  which  he  took  from  “The  Shipwreck”  by 
William  Falconer : 

“Argos,  in  Greece  forgotten  and  unknown, 

Still  seems  her  cruel  fortune  to  bemoan ; 

Argos,  whose  monarch  led  the  Grecian  hosts 
Far  o’er  the  Aegean  main  to  Dardan  coasts.” 

“Illustrious  Troy !  renown’d  in  every  clime 
Through  the  long  annals  of  unfolding  time ! 

How  oft,  thy  royal  bulwarks  to  defend, 

Thou  saw’st  thy  tutelar  gods  in  vain  descend! 
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Though  chiefs  unnumbered  in  her  cause  were  slain, 
Though  nations  perished  on  her  bloody  plain, 

That  refuge  of  perfidious  Helen’s  shame 
Was  doomed  at  length  to  sink  in  Grecian  flame : 

And  now,  by  Time’s  deep  ploughshare  harrowed  o’er, 
The  seat  of  sacred  Troy  is  found  no  more ; 

No  trace  of  all  her  glories  now  remains; 

But  corn  and  vines  enrich  her  cultured  plains.” 

“Immortal  Athens  first,  in  ruin  spread, 

Contiguous  lies  at  Port  Liono’s  head. 

Great  source  of  science!  whose  immortal  name 
Stands  foremost  in  the  glorious  roll  of  fame ; 

Here  godlike  Socrates  and  Plato  shone, 

And,  firm  to  truth,  eternal  honour  won.  .  .  . 

Here  Solon  dwelt,  the  philosophic  sage, 

That  fled  Pisistratus’  vindictive  rage. 

Just  Aristides  here  maintained  the  cause, 

Whose  sacred  precepts  shine  through  Solon’s  laws.” 

At  the  close  of  the  cruise  of  the  Constellation, 
Buchanan,  having  been  given  leave  of  absence,  went  at 
once  to  Philadelphia  to  see  his  mother  and  sisters. 
During  the  journey,  which  was  made  by  water  by  way 
of  Baltimore,  the  young  lieutenant’s  life  was  threatened 
by  some  seamen  from  the  Constellation  who  had  ex¬ 
perienced  during  the  last  cruise  the  rigid  discipline 
which  Buchanan  had  found  it  necessary  to  employ  in 
order  to  preserve  good  order  on  shipboard.  So  loud  and 
vehement  were  the  threats  of  these  disgruntled  seamen 
in  the  saloons  and  on  the  streets  of  Norfolk  that  some  of 
Buchanan’s  friends  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  taking 
the  same  boat  with  these  hundred  or  more  men  up  the 
Chesapeake  Bay ;  but  this  he  refused  to  consent  to. 
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Twice,  groups  of  seamen  during  the  voyage  came  into 
the  after  cabin,  bent  on  making  trouble;  but  Buchanan 
seized  his  sword  cane  and  overawed  them  by  walking 
up  and  down  the  cabin  until  the  captain  came  and 
ordered  them  out.  In  the  evening,  they  surrounded  him 
on  deck.  “There  he  stood,”  related  an  eyewitness,1  “with 
form  erect,  both  hands  resting  on  his  cane;  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  countenance,  calm,  resolute,  and  defiant.  The 
seamen  gathered  around  him,  and  gave  vent  to  their 
feelings  in  blasphemous  oaths.  One  man  remarked  that 
he  had  been  more  than  twenty  years  in  the  service ;  that 
he  had  fought  at  Tripoli,  and  had  never  been  punished 
until  ordered  by  Lieutenant  Franklin  Buchanan.  An¬ 
other  said  he  was  a  tyrant;  another  that  he  was  no 
seaman ;  another  that  he  should  be  driven  out  of  the 
service.  But  there  he  stood  in  statue-like  repose,  not  a 
word  escaping  his  lips.  He  seemed  rooted  to  the  deck. 
For  full  five  minutes  or  more  he  braved  the  tempest, 
but  not  a  man  dared  lay  the  weight  of  his  finger  upon 
him.  Quietly  and  gracefully  he  turned  upon  his  heel, 
and  passed  down  the  stairway  through  the  long  passage 
into  the  after  cabin  and  went  to  bed.” 

On  a  canal  boat,  going  across  from  the  Chesapeake 
to  Delaware  Bay,  the  seamen  became  so  troublesome  and 
threatening  in  the  limited  accommodations  on  board,  one 
going  so  far  as  to  pull  out  a  long  knife  and  feeling  the 
keenness  of  its  edge,  that  the  passengers  complained  and 
the  captain  stopped  his  boat  and  hustled  five  or  six  of 
the  ringleaders  on  shore.  Buchanan  then  came  forward 
and  begged  that  the  men  be  not  left  to  suffer,  perhaps  to 
perish  in  the  cold  after  three  years  in  the  warm  climate 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  agreed  to  answer  for  their 

i  William  H.  Hexall  in  Richmond  Dispatch,  May  13,  18S3. 
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future  conduct.  That  was  the  end  of  their  foolishness. 

When  they  had  all  gone  aboard  a  steamer  for  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  had  proceeded  a  few  miles,  a  sloop  was 
run  down.  It  became  necessary  to  rescue  the  captain, 
his  daughter,  and  a  sailor  who  were  on  the  sinking 
vessel.  In  the  confusion,  Buchanan  called  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  “Where  are  the  men  of  the  Constellation?” 
And  in  short  order,  he  together  with  the  captain  of  the 
steamer  and  some  of  these  same  sailors  were  off  in  a 
small  boat  to  the  rescue,  which  was  successfullv  accom- 
plished.  While  Buchanan  was  drying  his  clothes,  one 
of  the  sailors  brought  word  that  his  companions  wanted 
to  see  him  in  the  forward  cabin.  He  retired  to  his  state¬ 
room  and  put  on  his  overcoat,  at  the  same  time  dropping 
a  pistol  into  each  pocket,  and  then  went  to  meet  the  men 
who  were  drawn  up  to  receive  him.  To  his  surprise,  all 
that  they  wished  was  to  tell  him  they  wanted  to  sepa¬ 
rate  in  peace  rather  than  in  anger,  and  they  proposed  to 
drink  his  health.  “With  all  my  heart”,  replied 
Buchanan;  and  thus  ended  happily  what  might  very 
easily  have  resulted  in  bloodshed,  causing  the  end  of  his 
career  in  the  navy  or  possibly  his  death.  The  incident 
reveals  fully  the  strength  of  Buchanan’s  character. 
Though  he  was  known  at  the  time  as  one  of  the  strongest 
men  in  the  service  physically,  he  relied  rather  upon  the 
strength  of  moral  courage  and  self  restraint,  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  would  have  led  a  less  disciplined 
character  into  rashness  and  folly. 

Months  went  by  before  Buchanan  was  again  given 
active  service.  In  fact,  it  was  not  until  June  1,  1833 
that  he  was  ordered  to  the  ship  of  the  line  Delaivare  of 
74  guns,  as  first  lieutenant.  This  vessel,  then  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Captain  Henry  E.  Ballard,  was  known  as  a 
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“crack  ship”,  the  neatest,  the  cleanest,  the  best  disci¬ 
plined  ship  in  the  navy,  though  this  was  accomplished 
by  the  free  use  of  the  “cat  of  nine  tails”,  as  the  ship’s 
log  amply  shows.  Among  her  eight  lieutenants  were 
Sidney  Smith  Lee,  brother  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  Andrew 
H.  Foote;  she  carried  also  the  famous  chaplain,  Charles 
S.  Stewart,  and  many  other  officers  who  distinguished 
themselves  later  in  the  Civil  War. 

The  Delaware ,  after  having  been  honored  by  a  visit 
from  President  Jackson  on  July  29,  sailed  from  Norfolk 
the  following  day  for  New  York,  where  she  was  visited 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Navy  Commissioners, 
and  Vice  President  Van  Buren,  and  the  Minister  to 
France,  Edward  Livingston,  and  his  family  were  taken 
on  board..  The  ship  sailed  on  August  15  for  Cherbourg, 
where  she  arrived  September  12  after  an  uneventful 
voyage.  From  here  Ballard  and  his  officers  went  to 
Paris1  where  they  had  the  honor  of  being  presented  to 
King  Louis  Philippe,  who  invited  the  American  Minister 
and  the  officers  of  the  Delaware  to  dine  with  him.  The 
ship  then  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean,  arriving  at  Port 
Mahon  on  November  3  after  weathering  a  heavy  storm 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

Here  the  Delaware  became  the  flagship  of  Commo¬ 
dore  D.  T.  Patterson’s  squadron.  In  shifting  his  flag  to 
her  February  14,  1834  from  the  frigate  United  States, 
he  took  with  him  his  captain  and  several  lieutenants. 
This  necessitated  an  exchange  of  officers,2  and  Buchanan 

1  “September  15th.  I  left  the  ship  for  Paris  in  company  with  Cap¬ 
tain  Ballard,  Lieutenants  Magruder,  Seton,  Lee,  Macomber  of  the 
Marines,  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Stewart.  Chaplain. 

“October  7th.  Returned  from  Paris.”  (Buchanan’s  Diary.) 

2  “Lieutenants  Geo.  A.  Magruder,  Thos.  O.  Selfridge,  S.  S.  Lee, 
Lieutenants  Macomber  and  Young  of  the  Marines,  Dr.  Rapalje,  and 
Acting  Sailing  Master  Hitchcock  from  the  Delaware,  74  also  joined 
the  ZJ.  States,  and  Lieutenant  Long  from  the  Constellation."  (Ibid.) 
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was  one  of  those  who  joined  that  frigate,  becoming  its 
first  lieutenant,  under  command  of  Captain  Ballard.  By 
this  transfer  to  the  United  States ,  Buchanan  missed  an 
extremely  interesting  cruise  which  the  Delaware  made 
to  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria. 

But  the  movements  of  the  United  States  were  by  no 
means  devoid  of  interest,  though  she  covered  much  of 
the  same  territory  that  Buchanan  had  seen  previously 
when  attached  to  the  Constellation.  She  sailed  from 
Port  Mahon  first  to  Toulon,  where  an  unfortunate  acci¬ 
dent  occurred,  which  Buchanan  relates  in  his  diary  as 
follows :  “May  1st.  Lieutenant  Long  fired  a  salute 
( during  my  absence  from  the  ship )  of  20  guns  in  honor 
of  the  birthday  of  the  King  of  the  French.  The  gunner 
neglected  drawing  the  shot  from  three  of  the  guns,  in 
consequence  of  which  one  shot  passed  through  the  side 
of  the  line  of  battle  ship  Suffren  and  killed  one  man  and 
wounded  five  others,  two  of  which  died  soon  afterwards 
on  shore.”  The  ship  then  visited  in  turn  Genoa,  Leghorn, 
and  Naples,  and  afterwards  sailed  to  Smyrna  by  way 
of  the  Island  of  Milo,  where  the  famous  statue  of  Venus 
had  been  found  in  1820.  July,  August,  and  most  of 
September  were  spent  in  Smyrna  waters,  with  brief 
visits  to  Saloniea,  Nauplia,  and  Salamis. 

There  was  in  the  harbor  of  Smyrna  at  this  time  a 
British  fleet,  under  Admiral  Rawley,  of  six  ships  of  the 
line  and  six  smaller  vessels.  One  of  the  ships,  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  of  76  guns,  was  commanded  by  Captain  Dacres, 
who  in  command  of  the  Guerriere  during  the  War  of 
1812  was  defeated  and  captured  by  Captain  Hull  in  the 
frigate  Constitution,  a  sister  ship  to  the  United  States. 
On  August  14th  Buchanan  made  the  following  entry  in 
his  diary:  “Sailed  in  company  with  the  English  fleet 
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by  invitation  from  Admiral  Rawley  to  try  the  sailing  of 
the  ship,  beat  out  of  the  bay  of  Smyrna  with  a  fresh 
breeze  and  when  the  signal  of  recall  was  made  at  sun¬ 
set,  the  U.  States  was  several  miles  ahead,  and  to  wind¬ 
ward  of  all  the  fleet”.  This  must  have  been  a  source  of 
pride  to  the  officers  and  crew  of  this  frigate,  which  in 
the  War  of  1812  under  command  of  Decatur  had  had 
the  distinction  of  defeating  a  British  frigate,  the 
Macedonian.  While  at  Nauplia,  the  United  States  was 
visited  by  King  Otto  of  Greece,  then  only  eighteen  years 
old,  who  had  been  placed  on  the  throne  by  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Russia  in  May,  1832,  after  the  assassination 
of  President  Capo  d’Istria  the  previous  year. 

On  October  4,  the  United  States  sighted  the  Delaware 
off  the  island  of  Sicily  and,  in  company  with  that  ship, 
sailed  by  way  of  Malta  to  Port  Mahon,  which  was 
reached  on  October  9.  From  this  base  the  frigate  de¬ 
parted  for  home  on  October  6  and  arrived  at  New  York 
on  the  12th  of  December.  This  ended  Buchanan’s  fourth 
and  last  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean.  His  next  ex¬ 
periences  were  to  be  on  the  broad  Pacific,  which  up  to 
that  time  he  had  never  seen  but  upon  whose  waters  one 
of  the  most  interesting  episodes  of  his  career  was  later 
to  be  experienced. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
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THE  ten  years  of  Buchanan’s  life,  from  1835  to  1845, 
was  a  period  of  varied  and  rather  unrelated  experi¬ 
ences,  almost  as  miscellaneous  as  the  articles  which 
found  their  way  in  the  old  navy  into  the  Lucky  Bag  on 
shipboard,  or  as  divergent  as  the  “cabbages  and  kings” 
among  the  “many  things”  cited  by  Lewis  Carroll’s  Wal¬ 
rus  to  the  Oysters  on  that  memorable  occasion  as  topics 
of  conversation. 


Before  the  expiration  of  his  three  months’  leave, 
wMch  had  been  granted  on  his  arrival  from  the  last 
Mediterranean  cruise,  Buchanan  requested,  on  January 
21,  1835,  duty  on  the  Receiving  Ship  at  Baltimore.  This 
request  was  not  granted,  nor  his  renewed  application 
for  the  same  position,  on  March  27.  Meanwhile,  how¬ 
ever,  he  had  been  more  successful  in  other  quarters  in 
gaining  his  heart’s  desire,  for  on  February  19,  1835  he 
was  married  in  Annapolis  to  Miss  Anne  Catherine 
Lloyd.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Doctor  George 
McElhiney,  Rector  of  St.  Anne’s  Church.1  It  is  thought 


i  Her  name  appears  as  “Nancy  Lloyd”  in  the  notice  of  the  wed¬ 
ding  in  the  Maryland  Gazette  of  February  26,  1S35 ;  and  as  “Nannie” 
m  the  register  of  St.  Anne’s  Church  in  connection  with  the  records  of 

farcify  Children'  The  latter  was  °ne  used  by  her 
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by  Buchanan’s  daughters  that  their  parents  first  met  at 
the  wedding  of  Lieutenant  Charles  Lowndes,  United 
States  Navy,  to  their  mother’s  sister  Sally  Scott  Lloyd, 
on  May  4,  1824,  when  Buchanan  was  enjoying  a  short 
vacation  from  pirate-hunting  in  the  West  Indies.  If  this 
is  true,  Anne  Lloyd  was  at  that  time  only  sixteen  years 
old,  as  she  was  born  January  14,  1808. 

Mrs.  Franklin  Buchanan  was  the  daughter  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Edward  Lloyd  and  Sally  Scott  (Murray)  Lloyd. 
The  Lloyd  family  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  in 
Maryland.  The  first  Edward  Lloyd,  of  Welsh  ancestors 
who  had  settled  in  Virginia,  came  to  Maryland  in  1649 
and  made  his  home  on  Greeberry  Point  near  Annapolis. 
Later,  he  acquired  an  estate  in  Talbot  County,  across  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  in  that  portion  of  Maryland  known  as 
the  “Eastern  Shore”,  and  here  built  in  1668  a  mansion 
which  he  called  Wye  House.  Meanwhile,  he  had  become 
highly  influential  in  the  affairs  of  the  colony.  In  1650 
Governor  Stone  appointed  him  Commander  of  Anne 
Arundel  County,  and  for  several  years  he  was  also  Privy 
Counsellor  of  Maryland.  The  bulk  of  the  estate,  con¬ 
stantly  increasing,  descended  from  generation  to  gener¬ 
ation  to  the  eldest  son,  usually  named  Edward,  who 
always  occupied  a  prominent  position  socially  and 
politically.  Edward  Lloyd  V,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Franklin 
Buchanan,  was  a  Representative  in  Congress,  1806-1809, 
Governor  of  Maryland,  1809-1811,  and  United  States 
Senator,  1819-1826.  His  sister,  Mary  Tayloe,  was  the 
wife  of  Francis  Scott  Key,  author  of  the  “Star-Spangled 
Banner”,  their  marriage  ceremony  having  been  per¬ 
formed  in  the  beautiful  Annapolis  mansion,  often  known 
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as  the  “Chase  House”,1  which  was  purchased  by  Edward 
Lloyd  IV  and  used  by  his  son  as  the  Governor’s  Mansion. 
Governor  Lloyd  died  the  year  previous  to  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter  Anne  and  Franklin  Buchanan,  on  June 
2,  1834,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-six,  his  wife  outliving 
him  many  years  until  May  9,  1854.  According  to  the 
Baltimore  Patriot  he  was  “as  remarkable  for  the 
munificence  of  his  private  hospitality  as  for  his  public 
spirit”. 

Buchanan’s  pay,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  was 
only  $1200  a  year,  as  he  was  then  “waiting  orders”  f  but 
the  purchasing  power  of  money  was  much  higher  then 
than  now,  and  it  was  July  30, 1836  before  he  made  appli¬ 
cation  for  the  position,  then  newly  created,  of  Assistant 
Inspector  of  Ordnance.  This  request  was  granted,  and 
on  August  25  he  was  ordered  to  Norfolk  to  assist  the 
members  of  a  board,  composed  of  Commodore  Morris 
and  Captains  Thomas  ap  Catesby  Jones,  Shubrick, 
Kearny,  and  Conner,  in  testing  the  safety  and  efficiency 
of  medium  and  light  guns.  This  duty  did  not  keep  him 
on  active  service  long,  however;  and  on  November  18 
he  was  again  placed  on  the  list  of  those  “waiting  orders”. 

But  later  in  the  same  year  Buchanan  was  appointed 
to  command  the  Receiving  Ship3  at  Baltimore,  and  was 

1  In  this  stately  colonial  mansion,  Franklin  Buchanan  and  Anne 
Catherine  Lloyd  also  were  married.  (According  to  a  letter  from 
Buchanan’s  daughter,  Mrs.  Lizzie  Buchanan  Sullivan,  of  Mav  27, 
1929.) 

2  The  pay  of  a  lieutenant  on  active  duty  was  then  $1500  with  one 
ration  per  day.  (Law  of  March  3,  1835.) 

3 The  Fox  (1836),  the  Pilot  (1838),  and  the  Pioneer  (1S39).  Dur¬ 
ing  this  tour  of  duty,  Buchanan  and  his  family  are  said  to  have 
resided  in  Baltimore  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Saratoga  and  Liberty 
Streets;  but  they  also  spent  considerable  time  in  Annapolis  where 
Buchanan  purchased  in  December,  1836,  from  Thomas  Franklin,  a 
handsome  two-story  brick  residence  on  Scott  Street  near  the  Severn 
River,  for  the  sum  of  $2650.  In  Annapolis  were  born  their  first  three 
daughters :  Sallie  Lloyd,  December  18,  1835 ;  Letitia  McKean,  Febru¬ 
ary  27,  1837 ;  and  Alice  Lloyd,  December  28,  1838.  Before  the  purchase 
of  their  residence,  they  probably  lived  with  Mrs.  Buchanan’s  mother. 
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engaged  in  the  monotonous  routine  of  this  shore  duty 
for  more  than  two  years.  On  March  7,  1839,  he  wrote 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  James  K.  Paulding,  requesting 
orders  as  flag  lieutenant  of  Commodore  Claxton’s 
squadron,  “in  consequence  of  the  prospect  of  a  difficulty 
between  our  country  and  Great  Britain”.  This  trouble 
grew  out  of  a  dispute  over  the  Maine  boundary,  which 
in  the  year  1838  led  the  state  of  Maine  in  the  “Aroostook 
War”  to  attempt  to  seize  a  portion  of  the  disputed 
territory.  Buchanan,  now  eager  to  embrace  any  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  active  service  and  advancement  in  his  pro¬ 
fession,  was  granted  his  request,  his  orders  being  dated 
April  27,  1839.  The  flagship  of  Commodore  Claxton’s 
squadron  was  the  famous  old  frigate,  the  Constitution , 
then  commanded  by  Captain  Daniel  Turner.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  it  became  Buchanan’s  good  fortune  to  serve  in 
another  of  those  ships  whose  glorious  achievements  had 
rendered  illustrious  the  early  pages  of  American  naval 
history. 

The  trouble  with  Great  Britain  did  not  materialize 
in  war,  but  was  settled  by  arbitration  in  the  Webster- 
Ashburton  Treaty  of  1842.  Commodore  Claxton  was, 
therefore,  sent  to  command  the  Pacific  Squadron  based 
at  Callao,  Peru.  The  Constitution  carried,  besides  the 
Commodore  and  her  Captain,  eight  lieutenants,  five 
passed  midshipmen,  fifteen  midshipmen,  two  assistant 
surgeons,  and  the  purser,  who  was  McKean  Buchanan, 
Franklin  Buchanan’s  elder  brother.  This  was  the  only 
ship  in  which  the  two  brothers  saw  service  together 
during  their  entire  naval  careers.  In  all,  the  Consti¬ 
tution  had  a  complement  of  515  officers  and  men. 

The  frigate  sailed  from  New  York,  May  20,  1839, 
with  the  American  Minister  to  Mexico,  Powhatan  Ellis, 
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as  a  passenger.  This  cruise  has  the  unique  distinction 
of  haying  been  described  in  a  book  by  one  of  the  sailors 
on  board  the  Constitution,  which  is  entitled  “Life  in  a 
Man  of  War,  or  Scenes  in  ‘Old  Ironsides’  during  Her 
Cruise  in  the  Pacific  by  A  Fore-top-man”.  This  book 
gives  one  a  full  account  of  what  life  on  board  an  Ameri¬ 
can  frigate  in  peace  time  was  like  in  the  old  navy  of 
sails,  then  on  the  point  of  disappearing  forever.  The 
author  is  filled  with  ardent  admiration  for  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  For  example,  he  records  his  feelings  just  before 
joining  her  as  follows :  “I  perceived  the  old  Constitution 
lying  in  the  river,  with  her  neat  and  faultless  hull,  and 
elegant  tapering  spars;  she  certainly  was  an  object 
which  the  criticising  eye  of  a  sailor  would  wish  to  gaze 
ardently  upon;  she  is  at  any  time  a  superb  looking 
frigate,  and  well  may  the  American  people  be  proud  of 
her;  but  at  this  particular  time,  she  looked  to  me  all  I 
could  require  for  a  three  years’  habitation;  and  her 
destination  being  the  Pacific  Ocean,  I  anxiously  wished 
that  no  unforeseen  accident  would  occur  to  prevent  me 
from  being  enrolled  amongst  her  crew.” 1 

There  is  also  unusual  praise  for  Buchanan  in  this 
book,  wrhich  without  doubt  gave  the  recipient  great  satis¬ 
faction  on  the  publication  of  the  volume  in  1841.  The 
incident  recorded  happened  early  in  the  afternoon  of 
June  1st  as  the  ship  sped  onward  favored  with  lovely 
weather.  Suddenly  that  ominous  cry  of  “a  man  over¬ 
board”  was  heard  throughout  the  ship.  “Our  main- 
topsail  was  quickly  laid  to  the  mast”,  writes  the  seaman- 
author,  “the  life-buoys  cut  away,  and  the  life-boat,  with 
a  bold  and  determined  crew,  under  the  direction  of  our 
flag  lieutenant,  Mr.  B.— ,  (who  in  this  as  well  as  similar 
1  Op.  cit.,  p.  7. 
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instances  during  our  cruise  has  always  been  one  of  the 
first  individuals  to  jump  into  a  boat  when  a  shipmate 
was  about  to  meet  a  watery  grave,  and  by  his  prompt 
and  energetic  action,  setting  an  example  to  the  crew) 
were  now  pulling  vigorously  towards  the  person  in  the 
water,  who  could  be  perceived  some  short  distance  from 
the  life-buoys  striking  out  for  the  ship  with  ‘might  and 
main’. ”  The  man  was  rescued,  and  Buchanan  had  one 
more  humanitarian  deed  to  his  credit. 

On  July  19,  the  American  minister  was  landed  at 
Vera  Cruz,  and  the  ship  proceeded  next  day  to  Havana, 
arriving  just  in  time  to  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July  in 
that  port.  From  here  the  Constitution  made  a  good  run 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  fifty-two  days,  arriving  on  August 
27  and  finding  there  the  sloop  St.  Louis.  On  September 
9,  in  company  with  this  vessel,  she  sailed  for  the  Pacific. 
Lovely  weather  contnued.  As  the  “Fore-top-man”  has  it 
(for  he  was  also  a  poet),  — 


“When  from  Brazil  we  sailed  away, 

All  hearts  were  light,  all  spirits  gay, 

Joy  beamed  in  every  face. 

And  as  our  star-specked  flag  looked  back, 
Our  frigate  walked  her  foamy  track 
With  dignity  and  grace. 

With  breeze  auspicious  on  we  flew, 

The  land  soon  dimmed  upon  our  view, 
Our  tars  smiled  with  delight ; 

And  many  a  wish  and  many  a  prayer 
Was  offered  to  the  breezes  fair, 

By  all  on  board  that  night. 
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And  as  we  loosed  each  lofty  sail, 

And  spread  them  to  the  favoring  gale, 

The  work  was  done  with  glee ; 

For  well  we  knew  with  this  fair  wind 
We  soon,  with  Heaven’s  assistance  kind, 

The  Chilean  shores  would  see.”1 

But  there  was  trouble  in  store.  In  the  first  place, 
after  passing  the  Falkland  Islands,  when  the  weather 
began  to  grow  colder,  it  became  known  that,  through  a 
mistake  in  provisioning  the  vessel,  the  grog  was  all  ex¬ 
pended.  This  was  sad  news  to  the  sailors,  about  to  face 
the  rigorous  cold  of  Cape  Horn,  who  had  rather  have 
been  deprived  of  food  than  their  strong  drink, 

“For  grog  is  our  starboard,  our  larboard, 

Our  mainmast,  our  mizzen,  our  loo-  — 

At  sea,  or  ashore,  or  when  harbour’d. 

The  mariner’s  compass  is  grog.”2 

Fuithermore,  the  officers  were  saddened  by  the  serious 
illness  of  Lieutenant  R.  R.  Pinkham,  who  had  been 
suffering  from  an  abscess  of  the  left  lung  since  shortly 
after  leaving  Rio  and  died  of  the  disease  on  October  28, 
after  the  ship  had  rounded  the  Cape. 

The  good  weather  held  until  they  had  come  in  sight 
of  “the  dreary  and  snow-capped  summit  of  Cape  Horn” 
on  the  29th  of  September  \  then  the  following  day  there 
was  a  sudden  change  and  a  fierce  gale  began  which 
buffeted  “Old  Ironsides”  in  the  tempestuous  seas  for 
more  than  two  weeks  without  intermission.  By  that  time 

3  Ibid.,  p.  62. 

2  From  au  old  song,  quoted  in  Op.  cit.,  p.  58. 
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the  Cape  had  been  doubled,  and  the  ship  turned  north¬ 
ward,  finding  eventually  more  favorable  wind  and  water 
and  arriving  on  November  2  in  safety  at  Valparaiso, 
Chile.  Only  two  weeks  were  spent  in  this  port,  after 
which  the  Constitution  sailed  on  to  the  base  at  Callao, 

’  t 

Peru,  which  she  reached  on  November  26th.  After 
refitting  and  painting  the  vessel,  off  the  Island  of  San 
Lorenzo,  the  crew  were  at  liberty  to  enjoy  the  sights  and 
pleasures  of  leave  in  Callao  and  also  at  Lima,  the  inland 
capital  of  the  country,  which  they  had  ample  time  to 
see,  as  the  ship  remained  at  Callao  until  the  last  of 
February,  1840. 

A  few  days  before  the  Constitution  sailed,  Buchanan 
was  transferred  to  the  Falmouth,  commanded  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Isaac  McKeever,  for  reasons  set  forth  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  to  him  from  Commodore  Claxton :  “Your 
letter  of  the  24th  of  January  has  been  duly  considered. 

I  have  partaken  of  the  disappointment  of  your  laudable 
wishes,  in  the  recall  of  the  Enterprise  and  Boxer,  have 
witnessed  your  declining  health,  and,  as  your  services 
of  Flag  Lt.  may  be  more  easily  dispensed  with  than  those 
of  one  for  general  duty,  I  hereby  grant  permission  for 
your  return  to  the  United  States,  in  the  sloop  of  war 
Falmouth  and,  on  your  arrival  there,  you  will  report 
yourself  to  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Wish¬ 
ing  you  every  happiness  and  a  speedy  return  to  the 
bosom  of  your  family.” 1 

Besides  Buchanan,  the  Falmouth  carried  as  pas¬ 
sengers  Edwin  Bartlett,  United  States  Consul  at  Lima, 
and  his  wife,  who  were  returning  home.  She  sailed  from 

i  Of  February  21,  1840.  Poor  Claxton  was  destined  never  to  see 
Ms  own  home  again,  for  almost  exactly  a  year  afterwards  he  was 
stricken  with  dysentery  and  died  March  7,  1841,  sincerely  mourned 
by  every  man  in  his  squadron. 
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Callao  on  February  28th  and,  after  an  uneventful  voyage 
by  way  of  Valparaiso  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  arrived  in 
New  York  on  June  12,  1840.  On  receiving  leave  here  for 
three  months,  Buchanan  immediately  joined  his  wife  and 
three  young  daughters  at  Annapolis,  then  his  place  of 
residence.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  weeks’  duty  at 
the  Washington  Navy  Yard  in  November,  1841,  he  did 
not  enter  into  active  service  again  until  April  5,  1842, 
when  he  was  ordered  to  the  steam  frigate  Mississippi  as 
second  in  command.  Meanwhile  he  had  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  commander  on  September  8,  1841. 

The  commanding  officer  of  the  Mississippi  was  Cap¬ 
tain  William  D.  Salter.  There  were  five  lieutenants,  of 
whom  Richard  Wainwright  was  the  fifth.  Other  officers 
aboard,  who  were  to  be  associated  with  Buchanan  at  the 
Naval  School,  were  Surgeon  John  A.  Lockwood  and 
Professor  of  Mathematics  William  Chauvenet.  There 
were  eight  midshipmen  and,  as  the  vessel  was  propelled 
by  steam,  a  chief  engineer  and  six  assistant  engineers. 
She  was  then  quite  new,  having  been  only  recently 
launched  at  Philadelphia.  This  side-wheeler  (for  the 
first  screw  man-of-war,  Ericsson’s  Princeton ,  was  not 
launched  until  1843)  was  destined  to  have  a  remarkable 
career  in  the  navy.  When  Buchanan  reported  for  duty 
aboard  her  April  18,  1842,  she  had  just  arrived  at  Wash¬ 
ington  from  New  York  in  company  with  her  sister  ship, 
the  Missouri.  Here  the  vessels  were  visited  by  President 
Tyler,  members  of  his  cabinet  and  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  and  officers  of  both 
army  and  navy.  They  were  the  “show”  vessels  of  that 
day.  They  cost  $567,408  apiece;  had  a  tonnage  of  1692 
tons  and  a  length  of  225  feet,  a  beam  of  40  feet,  and  a 
draft  of  19  feet;  carried  two  10-inch  and  eight  8-inch 
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guns,  and  a  crew  of  about  260  men;  and  were  credited 
with  an  average  and  maximum  speed  of  seven  and  ten 
knots  respectively. 

On  May  24  the  Mississippi  proceeded  to  New  York  to 
coal  and  refit,  and  receive  the  remainder  of  her  battery. 
Here  she  had  other  distinguished  visitors,  among  whom 
were  Commodore  Matthew  Calbraith  Perry,  then  com¬ 
manding  the  New  York  Navy  Yard,  the  American  Minis¬ 
ter  to  Belgium,  and  the  captain  of  the  French  steam 
frigate  Gomer.  On  July  28  the  vessel  sailed  on  a  trial 
run  to  Key  West,  during  which  her  performance  was  not 
very  creditable.  Captain  Salter,  writing  on  August  6,  the 
day  of  her  arrival  at  Key  West,  reported:  “I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  it  is  impossible  for  this  ship  under  her  present 
rig  of  taut  and  heavy  masts  and  yards,  together  with 
their  squareness,  to  be  able  to  make  headway  against  a 
common  nine  knot  breeze  and  head  sea.  .  .  .  The  ship 
was  wet  and  so  continued  until  the  3  August,  when  the 
wind  veered  and  allowed  me  to  use  fore  and  aft  sails, 
foresail,  and  both  topsails,  which  has  fully  satisfied  me 
that  under  steam  alone,  the  ship  as  at  present  sparred 
will  not  be  able  to  claw  off  a  lee-shore;  in  this  opinion 
I  am  supported  by  Commander  Buchanan,  and  have  my 
doubts  if  she  is  not  altogether  unfitted  for  a  cruising 
vessel  in  the  Gulf.  ...  In  doubling  Cape  Hatteras  we 
were  twenty-four  hours  making  seven  miles.” 

After  conveying  to  Pensacola  the  bearer  of  dispatches 
from  the  American  Minister  to  Mexico,  the  ship  returned 
to  New  York  where  she  was  ordered,  November  7,  to  be 
“laid  up”  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard.  This  order  was  at 
once  carried  out;  and  in  the  voyage  north,  Captain 
Salter  reported,  November  10,  “Although  we  experienced 
heavy  weather,  the  ship  performed  remarkably  well  and 
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the  engine  greatly  improved  and  worked  more  satisfac¬ 
torily  than  heretofore  in  consequence  of  the  late  im¬ 
provements”.  At  Boston,  the  crew  were  transferred  to 
the  Ohio,  though  a  part  of  them  as  well  as  some  of  the 
officers  went  to  New  York  to  the  sloop  Vincennes,  which 
Buchanan  had,  on  November  16,  been  ordered  to  com¬ 
mand.  In  forwarding  Buchanan’s  application  for  this 
command,  Captain  Salter  wrote,  “The  high  standing  of 
this  meritorious  and  accomplished  officer  the  Depart¬ 
ment  are  already  apprised  of,  and  I  take  great  satis¬ 
faction  in  bringing  the  same  to  the  notice  of  the  Honor¬ 
able  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  the  hope  that  he  will  give 
to  him  his  favorable  consideration”. 

There  Avas  some  criticism  of  this  appointment,  Avhich 
was  said  to  have  displeased  “54  commanders  and  28 
lieutenants”  who  had  been  passed  over  by  the  Secretary. 
The  press,  however,  came  to  Buchanan’s  defense.  For 
example,  the  following  letter  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Herald  of  November  27,  1842 :  “I  do  not  wish  to  draw 
improper  comparisons  between  officers,  for  I  am  Avell 
aware  that  many  Avho  have  been  passed  over  in  the 
instance  referred  to  are  an  ornament  to  the  service,  but 
if  all  that  constitutes  the  officer  and  gentleman,  the  high 
toned  man  of  honor  with  twenty-eight  years’  serAdce  in 
acquiring  Avhat  all  accord  to  him,  the  ‘finished  sailor- 
man’,  was  ever  concentrated  in  one  person,  that  one  is 
Franklin  Buchanan”.  “Sinbad”  in  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  wrote  of  him  in  the  same  glowing  terms. 

Buchanan  took  command  of  the  Vincennes  on  Decem¬ 
ber  17,  1842.  Though  she  was  a  sloop  of  only  about  700 
tons,  she  had  already  gained  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  American  man-of-war  to  circumnavigate  the  globe 
and  she  was  afterAvards  to  be  one  of  Perry’s  squadron 
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in  the  expedition  to  Japan.  She  had  a  crew  of  217  offi¬ 
cers  and  men;  and  among  the  former  were  Lieutenant 
Richard  Wain wright  and  Surgeon  John  A.  Lockwood, 
who  had  recently  served  with  Buchanan  on  the  Missis¬ 
sippi. 

As  a  member  of  Commodore  Charles  Stewart’s  Home 
Squadron,  the  duties  of  the  Vincennes  were  varied  and 
numerous.  She  first  sailed,  January  24,  1843,  to  the  old 
cruising  ground  for  pirates  and  slavers  off  the  southern 
coast  of  Cuba.  After  calling  at  Santiago,  the  ship  ar¬ 
rived  off  the  Isle  of  Pines  February  19  where  Buchanan 
dispatched  an  expedition  in  the  launch,  first  cutter,  and 
whale  boat  on  the  usual  hunt  for  pirates.  Two  days 
afterward  the  pilot  ran  the  Vincennes  aground  off  Key 
Blanco,  and  only  Buchanan’s  consummate  seamanship 
saved  the  vessel  from  destruction.  He  thus  describes  the 
incident:1  “A  boat  was  instantly  sent  to  Trinidad  for 
assistance  and  every  exertion  made  to  relieve  her  from 
her  dangerous  situation,  by  carrying  out  anchors  astern, 
and  lightening  her  of  her  water,  shot,  wet  provisions, 
heavy  spars,  and  other  articles,  but  all  our  efforts  failed, 
as  the  wind  commenced  blowing  hard  from  the  west¬ 
ward,  and  the  swell  on  the  bar  increasing,  the  ship 
thumped  heavily  for  some  hours;  no  assistance  arriving 
from  Trinidad,  and  feeling  confident  she  could  not  sur¬ 
vive  many  more  such  heavy  shocks,  I  gave  orders  ‘as  the 
last  resort’  to  relieve  her  of  her  guns.  While  preparing 
to  do  so,  I  discovered  she  floated  forward  (having  light¬ 
ened  her  nearly  a  foot)  and  as  a  heavy  squall  was  then 
rising  to  the  northward  and  westward  I  determined  to 
make  the  attempt  to  force  her  into  deep  water  under  a 
heavy  press  of  sail,  having  previously  ascertained  by 
i  Letter  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  February  24,  1843. 
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sounding  that  we  were  in  the  shoalest  water  on  the 
bank;  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  the  topsails  and 
courses  were  set,  our  cables  and  hawsers  astern  slipped, 
and  all  hands  sent  on  the  bowsprit  and  jib  boom  which 
tipped  her  sufficiently  to  relieve  her  keel;  the  squall 
struck  her,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  was  safely  anchored 
in  four  fathoms  of  water,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  without 
having  sustained  the  slightest  injury,  and  at  this  time 
is  in  perfect  order  for  any  service  she  may  be  called  upon 
to  perform.”  It  was,  indeed,  with  thankfulness  as  well 
as  patriotism  that,  the  following  day,  the  officers  and 
crew  celebrated  Washington’s  Birthday,  in  honor  of 
which  a  salute  of  21  guns  was  fired.  On  March  4,  the 
expedition  returned  with  the  report  that  orders  had  been 
carried  out  with  the  overhauling  of  only  one  suspicious 
vessel,  and  that  she  turned  out  to  be  legally  flying  the 
Spanish  flag  and  so  could  not  be  molested.  She  wras  the 
Spanish  brigantine  Constancia,  240  tons,  carrying  a 
crew  of  forty-three  men  and  armed  with  a  long  12- 
pounder  and  small  arms  and  cutlasses;  the  slaver  was 
from  the  coast  of  Africa  and  had  on  board  500  negroes, 
34  having  died  and  2  jumped  overboard  during  the 
passage. 

The  Vincennes  then  sailed  to  Vera  Cruz  to  cooperate 
with  the  American  Minister  to  Mexico,  General  Waddy 
Thompson,  in  making  more  secure  the  property  and  lives 
of  American  citizens  in  that  unhappy  country,  then  in 
a  disturbed  condition  and  at  odds  with  the  United  States 
because  of  the  establishment  of  the  independence  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas.  In  this  service,  the  ship  made  four 
voyages  between  Vera  Cruz  and  Pensacola,  during  which 
Buchanan  was  kept  in  touch  with  Mexican  affairs 
through  Minister  Thompson,  and  the  American  consuls 
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and  merchants  in  that  country;  he  had  pleasant  relations 
also  with  the  captains  of  British,  French,  and  Spanish 
men-of-war  who  were  at  this  time  engaged  in  a  similar 
service  in  those  waters  in  defense  of  their  nationals. 
This  particular  service  came  to  an  end  with  the  arrival 
of  the  ship  at  Pensacola,  March  1,  1844.  Here  the  new 
commander  of  the  Home  Squadron,  Commodore  David 
Conner,  soon  arrived  in  his  flagship,  the  Potomac ,  and 
on  April  4  was  received  on  board  the  Vincennes. 

Through  Commodore  Conner,  Buchanan  received 
orders  to  take  his  vessel  to  Santo  Domingo  to  protect 
American  interests  on  that  island.  Arriving  at  Havana, 
May  4,  he  found  his  orders  revoked  and  he  accordingly 
returned  to  Pensacola;  thence  he  was  ordered  to  the 
coast  of  Texas.  Off  Galveston,  Mav  22  and  26,  the  British 
brigs  Cybele  and  Cato  were  aground  and  in  danger,  and 
were  assisted  by  boats  from  the  Vincennes  in  getting  off 
safely.  For  this  aid  Buchanan  received,  on  May  28th, 
the  thanks  of  William  Kennedy,  Esquire,  the  British 
consul  at  Galveston,  and  of  the  masters  of  the  ships ;  and 
later  on  August  3  a  letter  of  commendation  from  the 
British  Minister  to  Mexico,  R.  Pakenham,  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy,  was  received,  requesting  him  to  “com¬ 
municate  to  Commander  Buchanan  the  high  sense  which 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  entertain  of  that  officer’s 
timely  and  able  assistance”.1  To  this  letter  Buchanan 
replied  as  follows :  “I  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the  28th  inst. 
through  the  American  Consulate  at  Galveston,  express¬ 
ing  your  thanks  with  those  ‘of  the  masters  of  the  British 
merchant  ships  Cybele  and  Cato  for  the  assistance 
rendered  them  by  the  Vincennes  on  the  22d  and  26th 

i  National  Intelligencer,  June  26,  1844. 
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inst.’  To  be  able  at  all  times  to  render  assistance  to 
those  in  distress  is,  I  believe,  the  natural  feeling  of 
sailors,  and  I  have  the  proud  satisfaction  to  know  that 
those  under  my  command  are  always  ready  and  willing 
to  exert  themselves  in  a  good  cause.  I  regret  the  serious 
accidents  which  occurred  to  the  Cybele  and  Cato ,  but  it 
afforded  us  the  opportunity  of  proving  to  those  for  whom 
our  Country  and  ourselves  individually  feel  a  sincere 
friendship  our  desire  to  maintain  that  feeling.” 

On  June  8, 1844  the  steamer  Poinsett ,  with  an  Ameri¬ 
can  special  messenger  to  Mexico  on  board,  came  along¬ 
side.  Her  commander,  Lieutenant  Commander  Raphael 
Semmes,  reported  himself  to  Buchanan,  with  the  news 
that  the  Mexican  government  positively  refused  to  enter 
into  arrangements  with  the  United  States  for  recog¬ 
nizing  Texas  as  an  independent  power,  and  that  Santa 
Anna,  President  of  Mexico,  claimed  Texas  to  be  a 
revolted  colony  and  would  consider  any  arrangement 
between-  Texas  and  the  United  States  for  annexing  the 
former  to  the  latter  as  a  declaration  of  war  against 
Mexico.  As  an  indication  that  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  was  determined  to  support  Texas  even  by  war  the 
following  portion  of  Commodore  Conner’s  confidential 
instructions  of  May  19,  1844  to  Buchanan  might  be 
cited :  “If  any  attempt  be  made  to  invade  Texas,  during 
the  time  you  may  be  there,  by  any  foreign  power,  you 
will  remonstrate  with  the  commanding  officer;  and  you 
will  accompany  your  remonstrances  with  the  assurance 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  will  regard  the 
execution  of  such  a  hostile  purpose  towards  Texas  under 
such  circumstances,  as  evincing  a  most  unfriendly  spirit 
towards  the  United  States ;  and  which,  in  the  event  of 
the  treaty’s  ratification  (with  Texas),  now  pending 
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before  the  Senate,  must  lead  to  actual  hostilities  with 
our  country”.  Two  years,  however,  were  destined  to  pass 
before  the  outbreak  of  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico. 

The  Vincennes  soon  sailed  again  to  Vera  Cruz,  thence 
to  Pensacola,  and  from  there  in  company  with  the  Poto¬ 
mac  and  the  Somers  to  Havana,  whence  she  was  ordered 
to  Norfolk  for  an  overhaul  in  the  dry  dock  at  the  Gosport 
Navy  Yard.  Here,  on  August  15,  Buchanan  paid  off  and 
discharged  his  crew,  and  delivered  to  his  officers  leave 
of  absence  for  three  months. 

In  this  first  experience  as  commander  of  a  man-of- 
war,  Buchanan  had  displayed  unusual  aptitude  for  the 
manifold  duties  and  heavy  responsiblities  connected 
with  such  a  position.  His  dealings  with  the  American 
diplomatic  and  consular  representatives  in  Texas,  Mexi¬ 
co,  and  Cuba  had  been  courteous  but  straightforward 
and  honest;  and  when  it  was  intimated  in  the  New 
Orleans  Picayune 1  that  he  planned  to  profit  personally 
by  conveying  the  payment  of  the  “Mexican  Indemnity” 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  an  American  port,  he  boldly  chal¬ 
lenged  the  truth  of  the  article,  and  prepared  to  prove 
his  assertions,  “as  an  officer  who  feels  that  his  honor 
is  as  dear  to  him  as  his  life”.  His  seamanship  had  been 
of  the  very  highest  order.  As  a  disciplinarian  he  was 
strict,  but  ever  ready  to  show  indulgence  when  there 
was  any  evidence  of  sincere  repentance  and  hope  for 
better  conduct  in  the  future.  Most  of  his  disciplinary 
trouble  had  been  associated  with  the  evils  of  drunken¬ 
ness.  This  he  made  it  a  rule  never  to  overlook,  on  ship¬ 
board,  in  either  an  officer  or  a  sailor,  and  his  men  were 
soon  made  well  aware  of  his  attitude  in  the  matter.  “The 


i  Shortly  before  December  9,  1843. 
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crime  of  drunkenness  in  the  navy”,  he  wrote,1  “causes 
all  the  insubordination  and  consequent  punishment  to 
officers  and  men.  My  experience  has  convinced  me  of 
this  fact,  and  hence  my  determination  never  to  overlook 
such  an  offense  when  committed  under  my  command.” 

The  following  article  from  the  Pensacola  Gazette 
clearly  sets  forth  the  results  of  Buchanan’s  system: 
“There  is  nothing  on  hoard  of  her  ( Vincennes )  which 
indicates  the  martinet,  no  essence  of  pipe-clay  or  tinc¬ 
ture  of  ramrod,  so  often  to  be  found  where  there  is  strict 
discipline  and  nice  order.  On  the  contrary,  there  seems 
to  be  just  that  amount  of  ease  and  freedom  of  manner 
whi^h  ought  to  be  exhibited  where  every  man  feels  satis¬ 
fied,  contented,  and  protected.  By  what  art  it  is  that 
Buchanan  and  his  officers  have  been  able  to  perfect  and 
maintain  so  admirable  a  system,  we  are  not  able  to  ex¬ 
plain.  But  we  know  the  fact  that  his  men  have  proved 
themselves  to  be  the  most  orderly  and  sober  of  any 
crews,  not  even  excepting  the  French,  which  have  ever 
been  in  this  port.  And  as  this  ship  has  remained  some 
months  during  the  past  year  in  the  harbor,  most  of  the 
time  near  the  town,  and  yet  no  instance  of  disorder  01- 
even  drunkenness  has  been  seen  or  heard  of  by  any  of 
our  citizens,  the  mind  is  naturally  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  the  existence  of  high  qualities  in  those  in  com¬ 
mand,  and  the  exertion  of  a  most  prudent,  but  firm  aud 
judicious  discipline  alone,  which  could  produce  such 
results.” 

The  experiences  on  the  Vincennes  prepared  Buchanan 
admirably  for  his  next  important  command,  which  was 
to  be  devoted  to  the  training  of  young  officers  at  the 
Naval  School  soon  to  be  established.  Before  taking  up 
i  To  Secretary  of  the  Navy  David  Henshaw,  December  S,  1843. 
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this  very  responsible  command,  be  enjoyed  a  few  months 
of  leisure  with  his  wife  and  five  daughters  at  “The 
Rest”,1  a  beautiful  residence  situated  on  the  Miles  River 
near  the  town  of  Easton,  Maryland,  on  the  “Eastern 
Shore”. 

i  This  place,  known  formerly  as  “Ashby”  or  “The  Ferry  Farm”, 
was  purchased  by  Edward  and  Daniel  Lloyd,  as  trustees  under  the 
will  of  Governor  Edward  Lloyd,  for  their  sister,  Mrs.  Franklin 
Buchanan,  from  Solomon  and  Thomas  Corner  of  Baltimore,  probably 
in  1844.  Buchanan’s  twin  daughters,  Nannie  and  Ellen,  were  born  in 
Annapolis,  September  25,  1841.  His  sixth  daughter,  Elizabeth  Tayloe, 
was  born  at  “The  Rest”,  July  1st,  1845. 


CHAPTER  IX 


THIS  IS  THE  MIDDIES’  SCHOOL 

AFTER  the  founding  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
-tA- Point  in  1802,  many  attempts  were  made  to  induce 
Congress  to  establish  a  similar  institution  for  the  navy. 
Party  opposition,  false  economy,  the  feeling  that  naval 
officers  could  not  be  properly  trained  on  shore,  and  the 
difficulty  in  agreeing  on  a  suitable  location  for  the 
school  defeated  the  proposition  from  time  to  time ;  how¬ 
ever,  through  the  urgent  recommendation  of  President 
John  Quincy  Adams,  the  measure  failed  of  becoming 
law  in  1827  by  only  one  vote  in  the  Senate.  The  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  idea  of  a  naval  school  continued  to  keep 
the  question  alive ;  and  ten  years  later,  particularly  help¬ 
ful  in  crystallizing  public  sentiment  in  its  favor  were 
the  articles  by  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  in  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Whig  and  Public  Advertiser  in  *1838  and  his 
Sciaps  from  the  Lucky  Bag”  which  appeared  in  the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger  during  the  vears  1840 
and  1841. 

When  George  Bancroft,  a  profound  scholar  and  cul¬ 
tured  gentleman,  became  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  1845 
during  the  administration  of  President  James  Iv.  Polk, 
he  took  steps  toward  the  establishment  of  a  naval  school 
without  troubling  Congress  with  the  problem.  His  plan 
was  to  have  Fort  Severn  at  Annapolis  transferred  from 
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the  War  Department  to  the  Navy,  and  to  assemble  there 
the  midshipmen  and  a  corps  of  instructors.  The  latter 
were  to  be  selected  from  the  officers  of  the  navy  and  the 
score  or  more  of  professors  available  either  at  sea  or  at 
the  four  important  naval  stations  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Norfolk,  and  Philadelphia.  Bancroft  gained  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  navy  by  asking  the  advice  of  the  board 
of  officers  which  had  convened  June  2,  1845  to  examine 
midshipmen  entitled  to  promotion.  This  board  was 
composed  of  Commodores  George  C.  Read,  Thomas  ap 
Catesby  Jones,  and  Matthew  C.  Perry,  and  Captains 
E.  A.  F.  Lavallette  and  Isaac  Mayo.  They  reported 
favorably  for  Annapolis  as  a  site,  and  committed  them¬ 
selves  to  the  support  of  such  a  school.  Commanders 
Buchanan,  McKean,  and  Du  Pont  were  then  chosen  as 
a  special  board,  representing  the  younger  element  in  the 
navy,  to  recommend  a  site  for  the  school ;  and  they  also 
chose  Fort  Severn  at  Annapolis. 

On  August  7,  the  Secretary  wrote  Buchanan  a  letter, 
which  has  sometimes  been  referred  to  as  “the  charter  of 
the  Naval  Academy”,  putting  on  record  his  views  as  to 
the  ways  and  means  of  founding  the  institution.  He  had 
by  this  time  chosen  Buchanan  as  the  first  Superintend¬ 
ent,  though  he  was  not  officially  appointed  until  August 
14.  The  letter  closed  with  the  following:  “Having  thus 
expressed  to  you  some  general  views,  I  leave  you,  with 
such  assistance  as  you  may  require,  to  prepare  and  lay 
before  this  Department,  for  its  approbation,  a  plan  for 
the  organization  of  the  Naval  School  at  Fort  Severn, 
Annapolis.  The  posts  to  which  you  and  those  associated 
with  you  will  be  called  are  intended  to  be  posts  of  labor, 
but  they  will  also  be  posts  of  the  highest  usefulness  and 
consideration.  To  yourself,  to  whose  diligence  and  care 
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the  organization  of  the  school  is  intrusted,  will  belong 
in  a  good  degree  the  responsibility  of  a  wise  arrange¬ 
ment.  Do  not  be  discouraged  by  the  many  inconveniences 
and  difficulties  which  you  will  certainly  encounter,  and 
rely  implicitly  on  this  Department  as  disposed  to  second 
and  sustain  you  under  the  law  in  every  effort  to  improve 
the  character  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  service.” 

Just  one  week  later  Buchanan  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  his  plan.  In  the  letter  accompanying  it  he 
wrote,  “Feeling  sensibly  the  importance  of  the  trust 
confided  to  me,  after  mature  reflection,  a  close  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  reports  in  relation  to  this  subject  from 
officers  of  high  rank  in  the  navy,  professors,  and  others, 
placed  in  my  hands  by  the  Department,  and  with  the  aid 
of  Commanders  McKean  and  Du  Pont,  the  former  of 
whom  was  so  successful  in  his  government  of  the  Naval 
Asylum  while  the  school  was  there  held,  I  respectfully 
present  for  your  consideration  the  inclosed  plan,  em¬ 
bracing,  I  believe,  generally,  the  views  expressed  in  your 
letter  of  the  7th  instant”. 

Accompanying  the  letter  was  the  following  plan,  as 
first  devised  by  Buchanan:  “The  Superintendent  is  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  from  the  list 
of  captains  and  commanders.  The  Superintendent  will 
have  the  immediate  government  of  the  institution,  will 
be  responsible  for  its  management,  direct  all  academic 
duties,  and  command  all  professors  and  others  connected 
with  the  school.  He  will  frame  a  code  of  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  internal  government  of  the  school,  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  his  ap¬ 
proval. 

“Professors  and  instructors  are  to  be  selected  from 
the  list  of  lieutenants,  chaplain,  professors,  passed  mid¬ 
shipmen,  and  teachers  in  the  navy. 
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“Professors,  under  the  orders  of  the  Superintendent, 
will  constitute  a  board  for  the  transaction  of  business, 
will  conduct  the  examinations  during  the  course,  decide 
on  the  merits  of  the  midshipmen,  report  on  the  system  of 
instruction,  and  suggest  any  improvements  or  alter¬ 
ations  which  experience  may  dictate. 

“Every  applicant  for  admission  to  the  school  must  be 
of  good  moral  character,  not  less  than  thirteen  nor  more 
than  sixteen  years  of  age;  be  examined  by  the  surgeon 
of  the  institution  to  ascertain  if  he  be  free  from  all 
deformity,  deafness,  nearness  or  other  disease  of  sight, 
disease  or  infirmity  of  any  kind  which  would  disqualify 
him  from  performing  the  active  arduous  duties  of  a  sea- 
life.  He  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  well,  and  be 
familiar  with  geography  and  arithmetic.  The  academic- 
board  will  examine  him  on  these  branches  and  certify 
to  his  capacity  for  admission  into  the  school. 

“When  an  acting  midshipman  receives  his  appoint¬ 
ment,  he  is  to  be  attached  to  the  naval  school,  subject 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  service.  At  the  expiration  of  one 
year,  should  his  conduct  and  proficiency  meet  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  Superintendent  and  Academic  Board,  he 
will  be  retained  in  service  and  sent  to  sea.  After  per¬ 
forming  sea-duty  for  six  months,  and  receiving  a  favor¬ 
able  report  of  his  conduct  during  that  time  from  his 
commander,  he  will  be  entitled  to  a  warrant  bearing  the 
date  of  his  acting  appointment.  Otherwise  he  will  be 
dropped  from  the  lists  and  returned  to  his  friends. 

“A  midshipman  after  serving  three  years  at  sea,  as 
now  required,  and  having  received  a  short  leave  of 
absence,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department,  to  visit  his 
friends,  will  report,  at  its  expiration,  to  the  Naval 
School  to  pursue  his  course  of  studies  preparatory  to 
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his  final  examination.  All  midshipmen  on  shore,  not  on 
leave,  will  he  ordered  to  the  Naval  School. 

“The  course  of  studies  will  include  English  grammar 
and  composition,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history, 
gunnery  and  the  use  of  steam,  Spanish  and  French 
languages,  and  such  other  branches  desirable  to  the 
accomplishment  of  a  naval  officer  as  circumstances  may 
render  practicable. 

“The  professors  will  be  required  to  keep  records  of 
all  the  recitations,  and  report  weekly  to  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  the  progress  and  relative  merit  of  the  students. 
From  these  weekly  reports  the  Superintendent  will  make 
quarterly  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Classes 
will  be  arranged  according  to  the  acquirements  and 
capacity  of  the  midshipmen.  The  final  examination  for 
promotion  will  embrace  all  the  branches  taught  at  the 
school. 

“All  midshipmen  at  the  Naval  School  must  provide 
themselves  with  such  books  as  are  necessary  to  pursue 
their  studies,  a  quadrant,  their  uniform,  and  bedding. 

“A  sloop  of  war  or  brig  may  be  connected  with  the 
institution  as  a  school  of  practice  in  seamanship,  evolu¬ 
tions,  and  gunnery. 

“The  board  annually  appointed  under  the  regulations 
of  the  navy  for  the  examination  of  midshipmen  for  pro¬ 
motion  are  to  inspect  generally  the  management  of  the 
institution,  and  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on 
its  condition  and  the  means  of  improving  it.” 

Any  one  familiar  with  the  organization  and  routine 
of  the  Naval  Academy  at  the  present  day  will  note  how 
closely  the  fundamental  principles  of  Buchanan’s  origi¬ 
nal  plan  are  still  followed  in  this  great  institution  of 
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learning.  This  plan,  with  slight  revisions1  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  was  approved  by  him  on  August  28,  and  put  into 
operation  at  once.  Meanwhile,  on  August  15,  Fort 
Severn  had  been  officially  transferred  from  the  War 
Department  to  that  of  the  Navy,  and  Buchanan  was 
authorized  by  Bancroft  to  make  all  arrangements  neces¬ 
sary  for  taking  possession  of  the  station. 

An  interesting  description  of  Fort  Severn  and  its 
adaptability  as  a  naval  school  is  given  in  Niles’  National 
Register  of  January  31,  1846,  as  follows  :  “Fort  Severn 
is  situated  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  at  the  junction  of  the 
river  Severn  with  the  harbor  of  Annapolis,  and  com¬ 
mands  a  view  of  the  commerce  of  Baltimore  which  passes 
this  point,  also  of  a  roadstead  much  frequented  in  heavy 
weather  by  vessels  of  all  classes.  This  circumstance  is 
important  as  tending  to  keep  alive  nautical  associations 
and  the  lessons  of  experience.  The  inclosure  of  the  post 
is  by  a  brick  wall,  and  comprises  an  area  of  about  ten 
acres.  In  an  angle  of  the  water  front  stands  the  battery, 
which  is  a  small  circular  rampart,  mounting  en  barbette 
ten  heavy  guns,  and  is  provided  with  a  magazine  and  a 
furnace  for  heating  shot.  The  houses  formerly  occupied 
by  the  commandant  and  subalterns  of  the  post  afford 
ample  accommodations  for  the  Superintendent,  and  most 
of  the  other  officers  of  the  institution.  The  midshipmen 
are  made  very  comfortable  in  frame  buildings  which 
were  in  use  for  various  purposes  of  the  post,  and  are 
put  in  good  repair  for  the  accommodation  of  the  present 
occupants.  Each  room  contains  from  three  to  eight  mid¬ 
shipmen,  according  to  its  size.  Two  large  barrack-rooms 
serve  excellently  well  for  recitation  halls,  and  the  two 

i  For  the  plan  in  its  final  form,  see  James  Russell  Soley’s  Histori¬ 
cal  Sketch  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  pp.  56-58. 
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rooms  of  equal  size  below  are  used,  one  for  a  kitchen, 
the  other  for  a  mess  hall.  In  this  hall  meals  are  served 
in  the  best  naval  style  by  the  steward  well  known  in 
the  service  —  Darius  King.” 1 

There  is  evidence,  however,  that  this  account  some¬ 
what  exaggerates  the  comforts  of  the  buildings  of  the 
new  school.  Iron  camp-bedsteads,  deal  chairs,  and  pine 
tables  constituted  the  furniture  for  the  midshipmen,  — 
bureaus  being  supplied  only  at  the  expense  of  those 
wishing  them  to  that  extent.  The  rooms,  at  night,  were 
but  dimly  lighted  by  tallow  candles,  and  in  winter  the 
poorly  fitted  doors  and  windows  of  the  rickety  buildings 
let  in  entirely  too  much  cold  air  for  comfort.  Even 
“Apollo  Row”,  the  frame  barracks  with  four  compart¬ 
ments,  which  received  its  name  from  its  supposedly 
superior  excellence,  was  a  ramshackle  building  whose 
doors  and  windows  allowed  rain,  snow,  and  wintry 
winds  to  enter  freely.  Midshipman  Edwrard  Simpson 
declared  that  the  rain  was  more  objectionable  than  the 
snow  “as  the  temperature  wre  are  able  to  sustain  in 
winter  with  one  grate  fire  was  not  sufficiently  high  to 
melt  the  snow”.2 

The  other  quarters  for  the  midshipmen  also  had 
fanciful  names.  The  frame  two-story  barracks  wTas 

1  He  was  usually  called,  by  the  midshipmen,  “King  Darius”.  It 
is  related  that,  on  one  occasion,  the  Superintendent  complained  at  the 
large  amount  of  eggs  which  the  midshipmen  seemed  to  be  consuming. 
Whereupon  Darius  swore  that  Midshipman  Ochiltree  had  eaten 
twenty  eggs  one  day,  and  furthermore  that  almost  all  the  midshipmen 
wanted  them  soft  when  they  were  hard  and  vice  versa.  This  caused 
an  order  to  be  promulgated  to  the  effect  that  only  two  soft-boiled  eggs 
were  to  be  furnished  to  each  midshipman  a  day.  Darius  had  great 
difficulty  in  calculating  the  average  amount  of  food  needed  to  supply 
the  boundless  appetites  of  the  midshipmen,  even  at  the  liberal  rate 
of  $12  per  month.  His  alternate  fits  of  economy  and  extravagance 
threw  his  accounts  and  estimates  into  wild  confusion  and  finally  in¬ 
volved  him  in  financial  ruin. 

2  Park  Benjamin’s  “The  United  States  Naval  Academy”,  p.  161. 
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called  “Rowdy  Row”  on  the  first  floor,  because  of  the 
hilarious  occupants ;  while  the  second  story  went  by  the 
name  of  “Poplar  Row”,  derived  from  a  Lombardy 
poplar  tree  which  shaded  the  building  in  summer.  A 
small  brick  building  of  one  story  was  dubbed  “Brandy- 
wine  Cottage”  because  its  occupants  had  recently  made 
a  cruise  around  the  Horn  in  the  frigate  Brandywine. 
The  room  nearest  the  river,  in  this  cottage,  went  by  the 
name  of  “Buzzard’s  Roost”.  Eight  midshipmen  occupied 
the  former  gun-shed,  standing  against  the  north  wall, 
which  came  to  be  known  as  “The  Abbey”  to  indicate  the 
quiet  studious  nature  of  its  inmates;  but  it  came  to  be 
known  eventually  that  the  quietness  of  the  place  was 
due  to  a  hole  which  had  been  made  in  the  wall  to  allow 
easy  access  to  the  city  of  Annapolis.  In  another  shed, 
formerly  the  blacksmith  shop,  dwelt  some  of  the  most 
fluent  of  speech,  who  caused  their  quarters  to  be  called 
the  “Gas  House”. 

The  other  buildings  were  used  as  a  mess  hall  and 
kitchen,  and  as  quarters  for  the  Superintendent  and  his 
teaching  staff.  The  “Commandant’s  Quarters”  became 
the  residence  of  Commander  Buchanan  and  his  family. 
This  was  a  beautiful  colonial  mansion,  built  not  later 
than  the  year  1751;  it  remained  the  official  home  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Academy  until  the  present 
day  buildings  were  erected  early  in  the  twentieth 
century.  The  other  buildings,  however,  in  a  few  years 
either  underwent  extensive  alterations  or  were  replaced 
by  more  commodious  buildings.1 

The  Naval  School  was  formally  opened  on  October 
10,  1845.  According  to  the  Naval  Intelligencer,  “At 

i  For  further  details  regarding  the  buildings  of  Fort  Severn,  see 
Soley,  pp.  123  et  seq. 
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eleven  o’clock,  A.  M.  the  officers,  professors,  and  mid¬ 
shipmen  assembled  in  one  of  the  recitation  rooms,  and 
were  impressively  and  feelingly  addressed  by  the  Super¬ 
intendent,  Commander  Franklin  Buchanan,  who  also 
read  and  illustrated,  with  proper  commentary,  the  Rules 
and  Regulations  he  had  prescribed  for  the  government 
of  the  school ;  and  he  concluded  the  ceremony  by  reading 
a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  him,  dis¬ 
closing  distinctly  and  lucidly  his  views  and  purposes  in 
regard  to  the  organization  and  conduct  of  the  school.” 

Buchanan  as  a  “man  of  indexible  will  and  a  stern 
disciplinarian” 1  is  clearly  indicated  in  his  short  address 
delivered  on  this  occasion,  from  which  the  following 
extract  will  serve  as  an  illustration :  “Your  morals  and 
general  character  are  strictly  inquired  into;  it  is  there¬ 
fore  expected  that  you  will  improve  every  leisure 
moment  in  the  acquirement  of  a  knowledge  of  your  pro¬ 
fession,  and  you  will  recollect  that  a  good  moral  char¬ 
acter  is  essential  to  your  high  standing  in  the  navy.  By 
carefully  avoiding  the  drst  step  towards  intemperance, 
shunning  the  society  of  the  dissolute  and  idle,  and  by 
cherishing  the  wish  to  deserve  and  the  hope  of  receiving 
the  approbation  of  your  country,  you  can  alone  render 
yourself  able  to  occupy  with  honor  the  high  standing  in 
the  navy  to  which  many  of  you  are  destined.” 

One  of  the  midshipmen,  who  were  present,  after¬ 
wards  declared  that  the  address,  delivered  in  the  sharp 
vigorous  tones  peculiar  to  Buchanan,  had  the  ring  of  a 
general  order  read  on  the  quarter-deck  of  a  frigate  just 
before  going  into  battle.  It  was  understood  at  once  that 
the  stern  will  of  a  disciplinarian,  well  known  in  the 
service  for  this  reason,  was  to  carry  the  day,  and  that 
i  Ibid.,  p.  61. 
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the  duty  of  receiving  instruction  was  to  be  fulfilled  with 
the  same  scrupulous  care  as  any  other  duty  in  the 
service. 

The  “Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  Internal  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Naval  School”,  read  to  the  midshipmen  at 
this  formal  opening  of  the  school,  are  also  of  particular 
interest  in  showing  how  far  Buchanan  went  in  formu¬ 
lating  a  policy  that  has  continued  to  be  followed  in  the 
administration  of  the  Naval  Academy  down  to  the 
present  time.  Though  extremely  interesting,  these  rules 
have  not,  it  seems,  heretofore  been  published.1  They 
were  eighteen  in  number,  as  follows: 

“Article  1st.  All  laws  and  regulations  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  navy  are  to  be  strictly  observed  by  every 
person  attached  to  the  school. 

“Article  2.  All  regulations  for  the  internal  govern¬ 
ment  and  discipline  of  the  school,  issued  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Superintendent,  must  be  strictly  observed 
and  obeyed. 

“Article  3.  All  officers  are  required  to  observe  to¬ 
wards  each  other  a  polite  respectful  deportment. 

“Article  4.  Officers  having  cause  of  complaint  against 
any  person  connected  with  the  school  will  make  known 
such  cause  to  the  Superintendent. 

“Article  5.  No  person  will  be  excused  from  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his  duties  on  the  plea  of  sickness,  unless  so 
excused  by  the  surgeon. 

“Article  6.  A  midshipman  will  be  detailed  daily  as 
‘Officer  of  the  Day’  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  carry  into 
effect  any  orders  he  may  receive  from  the  Superintend- 

i  Those  appearing  in  Soley,  p.  241  et  seq.  were  the  revised  and 
enlarged  regulations,  approved  by  Secretary  Bancroft,  August  28, 
1846. 
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ent ;  his  duties  will  commence  at  8  A.  M.  and  continue 
until  10:30  P.  M. ;  he  will  occupy  Office  No.  1  at  the 
gate,  and  not  absent  himself  from  there  any  longer  than 
his  duties  render  it  necessary ;  he  will,  when  applied  to 
by  visitors  and  strangers,  give  any  information  required 
respecting  the  institution  or  persons  connected  with  it. 
The  watchman  will  be  under  his  orders  and  will  assist 
him  in  executing  the  orders  of  the  Superintendent.  He 
will  occasionally  walk  through  the  yard  and  see  that  no 
improprieties  are  committed  by  any  one;  he  is  not  to 
visit  any  of  the  midshipmen’s  rooms  during  the  day 
while  on  duty  as  ‘Officer  of  the  Day’;  he  will  at  10:30 
P.  M.  see  all  lights  and  fires  extinguished  in  the  reci¬ 
tation  halls,  mess  room,  kitchen,  and  midshipmen’s 
rooms  and  report  same;  the  watchman  will  accompany 
him  to  extinguish  the  fires  and  lights;  he  will  keep  a 
record  of  the  weather,  and  note  the  thermometer  at  the 
hours  of  8  A.  M.,  Meridian,  and  8  P.  M. ;  he  will  also 
mention  on  the  ‘Record  Book’  the  number  of  mechanics 
and  others  employed  from  day  to  day,  and  insert  the 
names  of  all  visitors  to  the  institution  in  the  ‘Visitors’ 
Register’.  A  watchman  will  remain  at  the  gate  during 
the  meal  hours  of  the  ‘Officer  of  the  Day’. 

“Article  7.  As  obedience  and  subordination  are  es¬ 
sential  to  the  purposes  of  the  school,  all  midshipmen  are 
required  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  Professors.  The 
strictest  attention  to  order  and  study  is  required  in  the 
recitation  halls,  and  no  midshipman  is  allowed  to  absent 
himself  from  the  room  without  permission  from  a  Pro¬ 
fessor,  and  then  only  for  a  few  minutes. 

“Article  8.  The  Professors  are  not  permitted  to  exer¬ 
cise  any  discretionary  power  in  excusing  the  students 
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for  absence  from  recitation  or  tardiness,  but  will  report 
all  such  cases  to  the  Superintendent. 

“Article  9.  The  Professors  are  required  to  keep 
records  of  all  recitations  and  report  weekly  to  the  Super¬ 
intendent  the  progress  and  relative  merit  of  the  students, 
and  the  absences  and  all  other  delinquencies  of  which 
they  are  guilty.  From  these  weekly  reports  the  Super¬ 
intendent  will  make  a  quarterly  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy. 

“Article  10.  The  Professors  are  held  responsible  for 
the  regularity  and  good  order  of  their  respective  classes 
while  under  their  immediate  instruction. 

“Article  11.  No  midshipman  shall  bring  or  cause  to 
be  brought  within  the  limits  of  the  school  any  wine, 
porter,  or  other  intoxicating  or  spirituous  lquors. 

“Article  12.  Smoking  cigars  is  prohibited  in  any  of 
the  midshipmen’s  rooms,  recitation  halls,  or  mess  rooms. 

“Article  13.  No  midshipman  shall  cook  or  prepare 
food  in  his  room,  or  give  any  entertainment  without  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Superintendent. 

“Article  14.  No  meals  are  to  be  furnished  to  mid¬ 
shipmen  in  their  rooms  except  in  cases  of  sickness,  and 
then  only  by  the  surgeon’s  order. 

“Article  15.  No  midshipman  is  permitted  to  go 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Institution  without  permission 
from  the  Superintendent,  or  officer  in  charge  during  his 
absence.  A  violation  of  this  order  will  not  go  un¬ 
punished. 

“Article  16.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  officers,  professors, 
and  midshipmen  attached  to  the  Institution,  who  are 
knowing  to  any  violation  of  the  internal  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations,  or  to  any  crime,  irregularity,  neglect,  or  other 
improper  conduct  committed  by  any  person  connected 
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with  the  Institution  to  report  the  same  to  the  Super¬ 
intendent. 

“Article  17.  The  midshipmen  attached  to  the  Naval 
School  are  not  only  required  to  abstain  from  all  vicious, 
immoral,  or  irregular  conduct,  but  they  are  enjoined  to 
conduct  themselves  with  the  propriety  and  decorum  of 
gentlemen. 

“Article  18.  The  students  are  cautioned  and  desired 
not  to  mark,  cut  or  in  any  manner  deface  or  injure  the 
public  buildings  or  property  of  any  kind.” 1 

In  commenting  on  the  opening  of  the  Naval  School, 
an  Annapolis  paper2  reported,  “We  learn  that  the  school 
is  being  organized  with  all  the  rapidity  consistent  with 
methodical  arrangement.  The  various  buildings  have 
been  repaired  and  surprisingly  improved,  considering 
the  small  expenditures  and  the  brief  time  allowed, 
especially  the  quarters  allotted  to  the  midshipmen ;  and 
the  professors  are  busily  employed  in  classifying  the 
sailor-students  agreeably  to  grade,  merit,  and  the  nature 
of  the  prescribed  studies.  About  forty  ‘young  gentlemen’ 
have  already  reported  themselves,  whose  handsome  ap¬ 
pearance  and  gentlemanly  deportment  give  a  cheerful 
aspect  to  the  streets  of  our  quiet  city,  and  elicit  uni¬ 
versal  admiration.” 

The  academic  departments  and  members  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  staff  were  as  follows:  Lieutenant  James  H.  Ward, 
executive  officer  and  instructor  in  gunnery  and  steam; 
Professor  William  Chauvenet,  instructor  in  math¬ 
ematics  and  navigation ;  Professor  Henry  H.  Lockwood, 
instructor  in  natural  philosophy ;  Chaplain  George 

1  Supplemental  Volume,  Officers’  Letters,  1844-45,  p.  143.  (Naval 
Records  and  Library,  Navy  Department.) 

2  The  Maryland  Republican,  as  quoted  in  Niles’  National  Register, 
October  18,  1845. 
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Jones,  instructor  in  English  studies  which  comprised 
geography  and  history  as  well  as  English;  Professor 
Arsene  N.  Girault,1  instructor  in  French;  Surgeon  John 
A.  Lockwood,  instructor  in  chemistry;  and  Passed  Mid¬ 
shipman  Samuel  Marcy,  assistant  instructor  in  math¬ 
ematics. 

The  following  textbooks  were  adopted  for  the  use  of 
the  midshipmen :  Davies’  “Arithmetic”,  Bourdon’s  “Al¬ 
gebra”,  Legendre’s  “Geometry”,  Pierce’s  “Trigonom¬ 
etry”,  Maury’s  “Navigation”,  Bowditch’s  “Navigator”, 
Ward’s  “Ordnance  and  Steam  Manual”,  Peschell’s  “Ele¬ 
ments  of  Physics”  (superseded  in  1846  by  Olmstead’s 
“Compendium  of  Natural  Philosophy”),  Fowne’s 
“Chemistry”,  R.  C.  Smith’s  “English  Grammar  on  the 
Productive  System”,  R.  G.  Parker’s  “Aids  to  English 
Composition”,  Tytler’s  “Elements  of  History :  Ancient 
and  Modern”,  Girault’s  “French  Guide”  and  “Colloquial 
Exercises”,  Picot’s  “Narrations”,  Bolmar’s  “French 
Tables”,  and  Meadow’s  “French  Dictionary”.2 

The  midshipmen  were  divided  into  two  classes, 
Junior  and  Senior.  The  daily  routine  of  recitations 
began  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  lasted  until 
five  in  the  afternoon,  with  an  intermission  of  one  hour 
and  a  half  at  midday  for  dinner  and  recreation.  Another 
similar  period  for  recreation  and  supper  extended  from 
five  to  half  past  six,  and  this  was  followed  by  three 
hours  and  a  half  of  evening  study.  In  the  Junior  Class, 
the  time  was  devoted  particularly  to  mathematics, 
English,  and  French,  with  only  one  hour  a  week  to  gun- 

1  His  appointment  read  “Agent  of  the  Navy  to  teach  French”  ;  he 
was  not  commissioned  until  August.  1848. 

2  Books  used  a  little  later  were  Johnson’s  “Chemistry”,  Bartlett’s 
“A  Treatise  on  Optics”,  Ilerschels’  “Astronomy”,  and  Renwick’s  “Ele¬ 
ments  of  Mechanics”. 
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nery;  while  the  Senior  Class  laid  more  stress  upon 
mathematics,  physics,  and  French,  with  an  hour  each 
per  week  given  to  English,  chemistry,  and  gunnery.  The 
unusual  feature  of  this  program,  as  compared  to  the 
present  day  routine  at  the  Naval  Academy,  was  the 
absence  in  the  beginning  of  military  drill,  and  the  un¬ 
usually  large  amount  of  time  given  by  both  classes  to 
French  which  was  specifically  allotted  three  hours  for 
study  and  recitation  every  afternoon  except  Saturday. 

By  the  first  of  January,  there  were  at  the  Naval 
School  fifty-six  midshipmen,  of  whom  thirty-six  were  of 
the  “1840  Date”  (the  year  they  received  their  warrants), 
thirteen  of  the  “1841  Date”,  and  seven  newly  appointed. 
The  latter  had  to  pass  entrance  examinations,  the  first 
of  which  was  held  on  October  16,  1845  by  a  committee 
composed  of  Lieutenant  Henry  H.  Lockwood  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  William  Cliauvenet.  The  candidates  were  ex¬ 
amined  in  reading,  writing,  orthography,  and  the 
elements  of  geography,  English  grammar,  and  arith¬ 
metic.  The  number  of  midshipmen  varied  constantly,  as 
the  demands  of  the  service  made  it  necessary  for  some 
to  leave  the  school  and  others  to  replace  them,  from  time 
to  time;  consequently,  according  to  Buchanan’s  first 
quarterly  report  of  January  30,  1846,  he  declared  that 
eighty-five  midshipmen  had  been  ordered  to  the  school 
since  its  opening.  In  this  report,  which  was  on  the 
whole  favorable,  he  asked  that  a  sloop  of  war  be  attached 
as  a  practice  vessel  in  seamanship  and  gunnery ;  but  it 
was  not  until  late  in  the  summer  of  1851  that  such  a 
vessel,  the  Preble,  was  assigned  to  the  school  for  this 
purpose. 

The  following  estimate  of  expenses  for  the  Naval 
School,  made  out  by  Buchanan  for  the  month  of  June, 
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1846,  is  of  interest  when  compared  with  the  large  sums 
necessary  at  present  to  keep  the  institution  going :  “One 
commander  at  $2500  per  annum  —  $212.12 ;  one  lieu¬ 
tenant  and  one  surgeon  —  $254.38 ;  four  professors  at 
$1200  each  —  $406.84 ;  one  passed  midshipman  at  $750 
—  $63.49 ;  one  secretary  at  $900  —  $76.23 ;  one  carpenter 
at  $700  —  $59.25;  sixty-five  midshipmen  for  fifteen 
days  (vacation  began  the  middle  of  the  month)  — 
$921.70;  total,  $1994.01.  Contingent  expenses,  laborers, 
and  four  watchmen  —  total  $518.99  plus  $77.25  ( for 
materials)”. 

The  discipline  at  the  school  presented  no  serious 
problem  until  the  latter  part  of  November,  1845,  when 
a  midshipman  was  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
for  disrespect  and  insubordination  to  one  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors,  who  was  fully  sustained  by  Buchanan  and 
Secretary  Bancroft,  the  latter  administering  a  severe 
rebuke  to  the  offender.  That  Buchanan’s  sternness  was 
often  tempered  with  proper  consideration  appears  from 
the  following  sentence  in  the  Secretary’s  letter  to  the 
offending  midshipman  :  “.  .  .  It  is  to  his  (Buchanan’s) 
lenity  in  suggesting  a  more  indulgent  course  that  you 
are  indebted  for  a  punishment  milder  in  degree,  but 
sufficiently  severe  when  inflicted  on  any  one  possessing 
a  proper  sense  of  self  respect”. 

Early  in  the  following  year,  however,  Buchanan 
began  to  have  considerable  trouble  with  drunkenness 
among  the  midshipmen.  Between  February  17  and  April 
4,  it  was  necessary  to  court-marital  five  midshipmen  for 
this  offense,  which  Buchanan  treated  with  the  same 
severity  at  the  Naval  School  as  he  had  previously  on 
shipboard.  He  was  fully  supported  by  Secretary 
Bancroft,  who  wrote  to  the  first  midshipman  dismissed 
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for  drunkenness:  “No  drunkard  should  be  tolerated  in 
the  navy.  The  School  is  not  to  be  a  hospital  for  in¬ 
curables,  but  a  school  for  selected  young  men.” 

The  midshipmen  found  various  ways  of  amusing 
themselves  without  violating  the  rules  and  regulations. 
One  of  these  avenues  to  boisterous  fun  and  frolic  was 
afforded  by  the  organization  of  clubs.  The  most  note¬ 
worthy  of  these  was  the  “Spirit  Club”,  which  went  to 
town  every  Saturday  night  to  eat  terrapin  and  oysters 
and  drink  whiskey  punch  at  a  tavern  on  Main  Street, 
kept  by  a  colored  man  named  Harry  Matthews.  There 
were  only  nine  members  of  the  club,  of  which  there  was 
a  Grand  Master  whose  particular  duty  it  was,  at  each 
meeting,  to  sing  the  Spirit  Song  and  then  mix  the  punch, 
the  ingredients  of  which  were  known  only  to  the  mem¬ 
bers.  The  last  part  of  their  song  went  as  follows : 

“Still,  still,  let  every  heart 

Beat  as  now  with  merry  glee, 

E’en  when  Time  shall  bid  us  part 
To  wander  o’er  the  stormy  sea. 

And  as  fleeting  years  pass  by 

And  we  meet  perchance  as  now, 

Still  may  gladness  light  each  eye, 

And  beam  on  every  brow. 

Chorus : 

Then  fill,  fill  yet  once  again, 

And  as  we  pass  the  merry  jest, 

Be  each  sparkling  cup  we  drain 
To  her  we  love  the  best!” 

The  members 1  of  this  club  enjoyed  a  very  good  reputa- 

1  They  were  Edward  Simpson  (Grand  Master),  Richmond  Aulick. 
James  B.  McCauley,  Edward  C.  Stout,  Charles  W.  Aby,  John  W. 
Bennett,  William  Nicholson  Jeffers,  William  D.  Austin,  and  Frederick 
B.  Brand. 
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tion,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  Superintendent  never 
had  to  omit  one  of  them  when  granting  the  usual 
weekly  permissions  for  visiting  Annapolis. 

There  was  another  club  known  as  the  “Ballsegurs”, 
who  were  much  more  rowdy.  They  were  supposed  to 
be  the  ones  who  whitewashed  the  government  horse,  put 
tar  on  the  clapper  of  the  school  bell,  fired  the  signal 
gun  at  midnight,  and  performed  other  pranks  as  ingeni¬ 
ous  as  they  were  exasperating.  Such  exploits  always 
brought  forth  a  “war  speech”  from  Superintendent 
Buchanan  and  swift  punishment  too  when  the  offenders 
could  be  identified.  Duels  are  reported  to  have  been 
fought  between  the  members  of  this  club,  at  old  Fort 
Madison  across  the  Severn  River  from  the  school.  For¬ 
tunately,  they  always  returned  to  breakfast  unhurt  after 
these  early  morning  excursions;  but  a  steadier  hand 
might  have  done  great  harm  to  the  reputation  of  the 
infant  institution. 

Buchanan  and  his  wife  being  so  well  known  and  so 
highly  esteemed  by  the  people  of  Annapolis,  the  social 
relations  between  the  school  and  the  town  were  most 
pleasant  from  the  beginning.  The  best  families  of 
Annapolis  received  the  midshipmen  freely  into  their 
homes,  and  in  January,  1846  those  of  the  ’40  Date  re¬ 
turned  these  courtesies  by  giving  a  ball  in  the  recita¬ 
tion  building  and  serving  refreshments  in  the  mess  hall. 
It  was  considered  a  notable  success,  and  became  an 
annual  event  of  great  social  importance. 

In  the  early  spring  of  the  same  year  a  theatrical 
performance  was  given  by  this  class  in  the  old  theater 
on  Duke  of  Gloucester  Street.  The  play  selected  for 
presentation  was  Bulwer-Lytton’s  “Lady  of  Lyons”. 
Careful  preparations  were  made  and  every  precaution 
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taken  to  insure  the  success  of  the  performance;  for 
example,  resolutions  were  passed  strictly  forbidding  the 
bringing  of  intoxicants  behind  the  scenes.  On  the 
eventful  evening,  the  house  was  crowded  to  its  fullest 
capacity;  and  the  midshipmen  did  full  justice  to  the 
play  and  the  occasion.  The  hero,  the  fop,  the  villain, 
the  beau  sabreur,  the  charming  widow  Melnotte  fre¬ 
quently  elicited  tremendous  applause.  But  the  bright 
particular  star  was  the  heroine,  played  by  Bainbridge 
Hays,1  whose  fair  complexion,  sparkling  eyes,  small 
hands  and  feet,  and  grace  of  person  enabled  him  to 
play  his  part  with  rare  perfection.  They  were  so  suc¬ 
cessful  that  the  company  were  easily  persuaded  to  re¬ 
peat  the  performance.  But  the  former  restriction  re¬ 
garding  the  use  of  stimulants  in  the  green  room  was  not 
renewed,  and  as  the  play  progressed  there  was  the  sound 
of  a  cork  being  extracted  from  a  bottle  from  behind  the 
scenes  and  not  long  afterwards  the  actors  appeared  to 
become  entirely  too  animated  both  in  speech  and  gesture. 
Perhaps,  only  the  timely  exhaustion  of  the  supply  of 
stimulants  saved  this  second  performance  from  turning 
into  a  farce  in  more  ways  than  one. 

So  went  the  first  year  at  the  Naval  School,  with  fun 
and  frolic  mingled  with  serious  study,  with  success  and 
honor  to  some  and  failure  and  disgrace  to  a  few  others. 
The  only  considerable  intermission  was  the  two  weeks’ 
vacation  at  Christmas  time.  The  school  year  came  to  a 
close  with  the  first  annual  examination,  held  in  June, 
1846  by  a  Board  of  Examiners  composed  of  Commodores 
Lawrence  Kearny  and  Matthew  C.  Perry,  and  Captains 

1  The  other  members  of  the  cast  were  Edward  Simpson,  J.  P. 
Wheelock,  J.  P..  McCauley,  W.  N.  Jeffers,  J.  B.  Smith,  G.  V.  Denniston. 
R.  B.  Lowry,  W.  II.  Weaver,  L.  Paulding,  and  Harry  Porter  (prompt¬ 
er). 
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McKeever,  McCauley,  and  Mayo.  During  tliis  examina¬ 
tion  week  Secretary  Bancroft  also  came  to  Annapolis 
to  inspect  the  school.  The  Board  assembled  on  June 
20th,  and  the  exercises  were  opened  with  prayer  by 
Chaplain  Jones, — a  rather  appropriate  preliminary  for 
such  an  ordeal.  Written  examinations  were  given  in 
the  presence  of  the  Board  in  all  subjects  except  seaman¬ 
ship,  in  which  midshipmen  were  questioned  orally. 
Twelve  of  the  midshipmen  were  found  unworthy  of 
passing.  This  Board  also  reported  that  new  buildings 
and  apparatus  were  needed  for  the  school ;  and  by  plac¬ 
ing  eleven  out  of  the  twenty-two  schoolmasters  in  the 
navy  on  waiting  orders  Secretary  Bancroft,  with  the 
consent  of  Congress,  was  able  to  use  the  funds  thus 
secured  in  making  alterations  and  other  necessary 
arrangements  for  accommodating  one  hundred  midship¬ 
men.  During  the  summer  vacation,  extending  from 
July  10  to  October  10,  Buchanan  set  to  work  erecting  a 
new  building  to  be  used  for  a  kitchen,  dining-hall,  and 
atheneum,  laying  the  foundation  for  a  hospital,  enlarg¬ 
ing  the  chaplain’s  quarters,  and  making  other  minor 
improvements. 

On  October  12,  the  Naval  School  opened  for  its 
second  year,  with  a  somewhat  better  equipment.  Mean¬ 
while  Bancroft  had  been  appointed  Minister  to  Great 
Britain,  and  was  succeeded  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
by  John  Y.  Mason  who  continued  the  policy  of  his  pre¬ 
decessor  and  fully  supported  Buchanan  in  his  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  affairs  of  the  school.  The  Superintendent 
was  confronted  with  all  sorts  of  problems,  some  of  which 
were  amusing  like  the  one  set  forth  in  the  following 
letter  which  thirty-eight  midshipmen  addressed  to 
Secretary  Mason:  “Sir, — We  the  undersigned  midship- 
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men  of  the  Naval  School  at  Annapolis  respectfully  re¬ 
quest  permission  to  wear  our  beards,  with  the  exception 
of  that  portion  of  it  upon  the  upper  lip”.  Buchanan 
gravely  forwarded  their  request  with  this  comment : 
“The  inclosed  communication  from  a  number  of  the  mid¬ 
shipmen  attached  to  the  school  I  respectfully  forward  to 
you  at  their  request.  As  I  deem  the  order  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  1  regulating  whiskers  to  be  a  very  proper  one,  I  can¬ 
not  recommend  the  petition  to  your  favorable  considera¬ 
tion”.  Needless  to  say,  the  midshipmen’s  request  was 
not  granted  by  the  Secretary. 

The  long  expected  war  with  Mexico  began  April  24, 

1846,  and  on  May  14  following  Buchanan  requested 
orders  for  “immediate  active  service  at  sea”.  This  was 
refused  by  Bancroft,  who  wrote  in  part,  “Were  it  not  for 
the  important  business  in  which  you  are  at  present 
engaged,  you  would  be  one  of  the  first  on  whom  the  De¬ 
partment  would  call”.  At  this  time,  fifty-six  midship¬ 
men  made  application  for  active  service,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  term  most  of  them  went  to  sea.  On  February  2, 

1847,  Buchanan  renewed  his  application  for  sea  duty  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  March  2  he  was  ordered  to 
command  the  Germantown ,  though  he  was  not  detached 
from  the  Naval  School  until  March  8.  Lieutenant  Ward 
became  the  temporary  superintendent,  until  later  in  the 
same  month  Commodore  George  P.  Upshur  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  succeed  Buchanan. 

Buchanan’s  service  to  the  country  in  assisting  Ban¬ 
croft  so  ably  in  founding  the  Naval  School,  and  in 

iThis  order  was  as  follows:  “The  hair  of  all  persons  belonging 
to  the  navy,  when  in  actual  service,  is  to  be  kept  short.  No  part  of  the 
beard  is  to  be  worn  long  excepting  whiskers,  which  shall  not  descend 
more  than  one  inch  below  the  tip  of  the  ear  and  thence  in  a  line 
toward  the  corners  of  the  mouth”. 
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organizing  it  on  sound  principles  was  fully  recognized  by 
contemporary  public  opinion.  “All  parties  of  that  day, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  public  journalists,  and 
others”,  writes  Marshall,1  “bear  testimony  to  the  skill, 
ability,  and  success  with  which  he  discharged  the  diffi¬ 
cult  duties  of  his  office”.  The  Nautical  Magazine,  in  semi- 
prophetic  vein,  stated  early  in  Buchanan’s  administra¬ 
tion,  “The  police  and  discipline  of  the  establishment  are 
conducted  by  the  Superintendent  in  person,  with  the 
tone,  system,  and  energy  for  which  he  is  distinguished. 
Aided  by  the  zealous  efforts  of  those  having  charge  of 
the  various  branches  of  instruction,  he  has  already  given 
to  the  institution  a  consolidated  character  which  would 
render  it  difficult  for  an  observer  to  detect  evidences  of 
its  recent  origin.  Under  his  administration  of  affairs, 
its  friends  may  look  with  confidence  for  such  develop¬ 
ment  of  usefulness  from  year  to  year  as  eventually  to 
produce  results  which  will  equal  the  wants  and  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  navy,  and  will  stand  as  a  monument  of 
honor  to  the  Secretary  by  whose  patriotic,  zealous,  and 
judicious  efforts  it  has  been  founded”.2 

1  Edward  Chauncey  Marshall's  “History  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy”  (1862),  pp.  87,  88. 

2  Quoted  in  Niles’  National  Register,  January  31,  1846. 
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A  MAN  of  action  like  Buchanan  was  naturally  greatly 
dissatisfied  with  shore  duty,.  however  attractive  it 
might  be,  when  a  war  was  in  progress ;  and  he  shared  in 
the  eagerness  of  the  midshipmen  at  the  Naval  School  to 
lay  aside  their  books  and  fight  the  Mexicans.  It  was, 
therefore,  at  his  own  urgent  request  that,  near  the  close 
of  the  first  term  of  the  second  year  of  his  superintend¬ 
ency  of  the  Naval  School,  he  was  relieved  of  his  duties, 
and  given  the  command  of  one  of  the  new  sloops  of  war, 
the  Germantown.  After  seeing  his  family  re-established 
in  their  old  home  at  ‘“The  Rest”,1  he  set  out  to  join  his 
ship  and  get  his  first  experience  in  actual  warfare. 

The  Germantown,  only  recently  built  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  sailed  from  that  port  for  Norfolk,  December  7, 
1846,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ice  and  also  to  complete  her 
equipment.  Here  Buchanan  reported  for  duty  on  March 
9,  1847.  This  sloop  had  a  tonnage  of  only  939  tons, 
carried  four  8-inch  guns  and  eighteen  32-pounders,  and 
had  a  crew  of  210  officers  and  men.  On  March  15  she 
sailed  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

i  His  only  son,  Franklin,  Jr.,  was  born  January  16,  1S47  about 
seven  weeks  before  his  father  departed  for  Mexico.  The  Buchanan 
residence  in  Annapolis  was  sold  in  March,  1S47  to  the  United  States 
government  for  $6,500,  and  with  some  other  property  adjoining  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  ground  of  the  Naval  School.  It  stood  near  where  the 
Herndon  Monument  is  now  located. 
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Though  the  war  with  Mexico  had  been  in  progress 
since  the  last  of  April,  1846  nothing  more  than  a  fairly 
efficient  blockade  had  been  established  by  the  American 
navy  on  the  eastern  coast.  The  government  finally 
decided  that  Commodore  Conner,  who  was  in  command 
of  the  blockading  squadron,  was  not  aggressive  enough 
and  decided  to  replace  him  with  a  younger  man. 
Matthew  Calbraith  Perry,  who  had  already  displayed 
courage  and  resourcefulness,  in  the  war,  in  the  famous 
Mississippi.  He  had  arrived  in  this  vessel  at  Vera  Cruz 
to  take  over  the  command  only  on  March  20,  1847.  By 
this  time  the  navy  had  begun  its  cooperation  with 
General  Scott  in  an  attempt  to  capture  this  port  as  a 
base  of  operations  for  an  expedition  against  Mexico 
City.  This  it  was  thought  would  quickly  bring  the  war 
to  a  close,  as  General  Taylor  had  already  won  several 
decisive  victories  over  the  Mexicans  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  country.  Perry,  by  landing  a  battery  of 
heavy  naval  guns  with  their  officers  and  crews,  gave 
much  needed  assistance  in  breaching  the  walls  of  Vera 
Cruz  and  in  forcing  its  surrender  on  March  27,  only  one 
week  after  his  taking  command  in  those  waters. 

The  Germantown  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  take  part 
in  the  capture  of  this  important  gateway  into  Mexico. 
This  entry  in  the  ship’s  log  for  April  1,  “Discovered 
the  American  flag  to  be  flying  on  the  Castle  of  Juan  de 
Ulloa”,  was  recorded  undoubtedly  with  a  feeling  of  great 
disappointment  on  first  sighting  Vera  Cruz,  as 
Buchanan  probably  thought  they  had  arrived  too  late 
to  play  any  part  of  consequence  in  the  war.  But  on 
April  9  Perry  visited  the  Germantown,  and  the  very 
next  day  she  sailed  in  company  with  the  rest  of  the 
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squadron  in  an  expedition  against  Tuspan  ( or  Tuxpan ) , 
off  which  place  they  arrived  April  17. 

Tuspan,  situated  five  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
river  bearing  the  same  name,  was  protected  from  attack 
by  water  by  two  forts  on  the  right  bank  and  one  on  the 
left,  so  placed  as  to  be  able  to  do  great  damage  to  ships 
coming  up  stream.  These  defenses  w^ere  manned  by 
about  650  troops  commanded  by  General  Cos  of  the 
Mexican  Army. 

Perry  left  the  larger  ships  of  his  squadron;  namely, 
Mississippi ,  flagship,  Germantown,  Raritan,  Potomac, 
Ohio,  Albany,  John  Adams,  and  Decatur,  at  anchor 
outside  the  bar  which  obstructed  their  passage,  but 
organized  a  force  of  1489  officers,  seamen,  and  marines, 
composed  of  detachments  from  these  vessels,  and  the 
small  gunboats  Etna,  Vesuvius,  and  Hecla.  These, 
together  with  four  pieces  of  light  artillery,  he  embarked 
on  some  thirty  of  the  ships’  barges,  which  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  April  18  were  towed  over  the  bar  and  up  the  river 
by  his  small  steam  vessels,  Spitfire,  Vixen,  Scourge, 
Bonita,  Petrel,  and  Reefer. 

“The  Germantown’ s  boats”,  wrote  Buchanan,1  “were 
towed  by  the  Spitfire  that  they  might  be  near  the  Com¬ 
modore  so  as  to  receive  the  earliest  orders  to  ‘land  and 
storm  the  forts’.  I  went  on  board  as  the  expedition  ap¬ 
proached  the  first  fort,  the  Pana,  situated  on  a  promi¬ 
nent  hill  about  eighty  feet  above  the  river,  and  armed 
with  32-pounder  guns.  The  fire  from  the  enemy  was 
very  severe,  and  the  Spitfire  was  frequently  struck. 
During  this  time  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
coolness  and  gallant  bearing  of  Commander  Tattnall, 

1  In  a  letter  quoted  in  “The  Life  and  Services  of  Commodore  Josiah 
Tattnall”  by  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  p.  64. 
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whose  guns  were  not  idle,  as  the  enemy  can  testify.  The 
fate  of  the  expedition  depended  mainly  on  the  capture  of 
that  fort,  for  we  had  two  others  to  encounter  before  we 
could  take  the  town.  The  Spitfire’s  guns  silenced  the 
fort  for  a  few  moments,  when  the  Commodore’s  order  to 
‘land  and  storm’  was  given.  About  this  time  a  grape  or 
canister  shot  from  the  Pana  fort  wounded  Tattnall  in 
the  arm  severely.  The  boats  were  successful,  and  in  an 
hour  or  two  we  had  possession  of  the  three  forts  and  the 
city  of  Tuspan”.  The  other  vessels  had  similar  experi¬ 
ences  to  those  of  the  Spitfire.  When  the  flotilla  came 
within  range  of  the  forts,  the  barges  sheered  off  and 
landed  the  detachments  to  attack  by  land.  The  small 
war  vessels  then  steamed  on  up  the  river,  and  received 
an  unexpectedly  feeble  resistance  from  the  Mexicans. 
Though  they  fired  both  from  the  forts  and  with  musketry 
from  the  wooded  banks  of  the  river,  they  rapidly  fell 
back  as  the  American  forces  came  up,  and  deserted  their 
batteries  before  the  shore  party  got  near  enough  to  storm 
their  works.  That  the  Mexicans  were  taken  by  surprise 
is  indicated  by  the  following:  “General  Cos’s  house  is 
handsomely  fitted  up  with  costly  furniture,  and  he  must 
have  fled  in  great  alarm,  for  on  going  to  his  quarters 
we  found  his  bed  just  as  he  had  turned  out  of  it,  with 
shirts,  drawers,  etc.  strewn  about  in  most  admirable 
disorder.  On  his  table  were  the  remains  of  a  jollifica¬ 
tion, — bottles  half  full  of  champagne,  Sherry,  and 
Madeira,  with  the  best  of  Cubanos  distributed  about  in 
all  directions”.1 

The  attack  thus  turned  out  to  be  a  complete  success, 
with  the  loss  of  only  three  seamen  killed  and  five  officers 

l  “Correspondence  from  the  field”  In  Niles’  National  Register,  May 
22,  1847. 
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and  six  men  wounded.  Leaving  a  small  force  to  hold  the 
place,  Perry  took  the  remainder  of  his  men  back  down 
the  river  and  rejoined  his  squadron.  Leaving  the 
Albany  and  Reefer  here  to  watch  Tuspan,  he  departed 
with  the  rest  of  the  squadron  to  begin  preparation  for 
an  expedition  against  Tabasco  (or  Tobasco),  which  was 
the  only  port  of  considerable  importance,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Mexico,  not  yet  in  American  hands. 

This  town  was  some  eighty  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
the  winding  river,  also  named  Tabasco,  whose  banks 
were  densely  wooded  with  chaparral  which  afforded 
excellent  ambuscades  for  the  Mexicans.  The  place  was 
of  some  historical  interest,  as  it  was  Cortes’s  first  battle 
ground  on  the  soil  of  Mexico.  The  campaign  was  a 
peculiar  one  since  it  was  necessary  for  the  sailors  to 
fight  on  land  against  an  enemy  protected  by  breast¬ 
works. 

Perry’s  squadron,  minus  the  Ohio  and  the  Potomac 
but  with  the  same  number  of  smaller  vessels,  arrived  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Tabasco  on  the  13th  of  June.  The  plan 
of  attack  was  similar  to  the  one  which  had  recently 
succeeded  so  well  at  Tuspan.  A  force  of  1173  officers 
and  men  from  the  various  larger  ships  was  organized, 
embarked  on  the  ships’  barges,  and  taken  in  tow  by  the 
following  small  steamers :  Scorpion ,  flagship,  Stromboli, 
Vesuvius ,  Spitfire ,  Scourge,  Vixen,  and  Washington. 
The  large  ships,  together  with  the  Etna  and  Bonita , 
were  left  behind  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Each  boat 
also  had  in  tow  a  surf  boat,  borrowed  from  the  army  at 
Vera  Cruz,  on  which  was  fitted  a  platform  to  carry  the 
seven  pieces  of  light  artillery. 

On  June  15th  the  expedition  got  under  way  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  up  stream  to  within  twelve  miles  of  the  town 
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without  encountering  any  enemy  forces.  This  was  at  a 
turn  in  the  river,  appropriately  called  the  Devil’s  Bend, 
which  afforded  a  location  for  a  perfect  ambush.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  American  force  here,  they  were  suddenly 
fired  upon  from  the  thickly  wooded  river  banks;  but  a 
well  directed  fire  from  the  boats  soon  silenced  the  enemy 
guns.  As  it  was  then  late  in  the  evening,  it  was  decided 
to  anchor  the  squadron  there  for  the  night,  the  men 
“sleeping  on  their  arms”  behind  a  barricade  of  ham¬ 
mocks  on  the  decks  of  the  vessels,  and  not  feeling  any 
too  secure  with  that  protection  as  the  river  was  only 
seventy-five  or  eighty  yards  wide  at  that  point. 

The  next  morning,  obstructions  having  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  river,  Perry  decided  to  disembark  his 
forces  and  approach  the  city  by  land.  The  Mexicans 
opposed  the  landing  from  a  well  constructed  breast¬ 
work.  “  Just  at  this  time”,  wrote  Buchanan,  “a  steamer 
had  in  tow  the  Bonita  and  was  towing  her  to  a  position 
above  the  Palms  (so  named  from  a  cluster  of  seven 
beautiful  palm  trees)  to  assist  in  covering  our  landing, 
as  it  was  supposed  we  should  meet  with  resistance  there. 
The  steamer  grounded;  the  moment  it  was  reported  to 
the  Commodore  he  remarked,  ‘That  gunboat  must  be 
placed  off  the  Palms’.  As  I  was  near  him,  I  told  him  I 
could  put  her  there.  ‘Do  so’  was  his  reply,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  my  boats  were  towing  her  as  if  there  was  no 
current.  As  I  sent  my  boats  to  perform  this  duty,  I 
landed  to  ascertain  the  best  points  for  disembarking  the 
troops  by  order  of  the  Commodore.  Just  as  I  returned 
to  him,  a  volley  of  musketry  was  poured  into  Lieutenant 
May’s  boat  and  the  Germantown’s,  wounding  May  very 
seriously  in  the  right  arm,  breaking  it  below  the  elbow, 
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and  wounding  a  few  men,  one  or  two  of  the  German¬ 
town’s  slightly”.1 

When  the  vessels  got  into  position  and  their  heavy 
guns  began  to  rake  the  intrenchments,  the  American 
troops  were  landed  with  great  enthusiasm  and  success, 
in  this  novel  naval  exploit.  In  ten  minutes  after  the 
order  was  given,  the  entire  force  was  on  shore  with  their 
seven  pieces  of  artillery,  which  had  to  be  taken  from  the 
boats  and  dragged  up  a  steep  bank  twenty  feet  high  by 
man  power  alone. 

In  half  an  hour  after  Commodore  Perry  set  foot  on 
land,  the  column  moved  forward,  in  the  following  order : 
a  scouting  party  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Maynard, 
marines  in  command  of  Captain  Edson,  then  “Old  Hoss” 
and  his  suite  with  his  broad  pennant  in  front,  next  the 
artillery  commanded  by  Captain  Mackenzie,  which  was 
supported  by  a  detachment  under  Buchanan,  then  the 
main  body  of  the  infantry  in  two  divisions  under 
Captains  Breese  and  Forrest,  and  lastly  the  ambu¬ 
lance  party  to  pick  up  the  killed  and  wounded.  The 
Americans  proceeded  through  the  high  grass  and  thick 
chaparral,  driving  in  the  outposts  and  advancing  a 
mile  or  so  to  the  principal  intrenchment  which  occu¬ 
pied  a  commanding  situation.  It  mounted  three  32- 
pounders  and  four  field  pieces,  and  was  defended  by 
about  six  hundred  Mexican  troops.  These  put  up  a  very 
weak  resistance  and  then  retired  to  a  breastwork  only  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  city.  With  the  cooperation  of 
the  steamers,  which  had  finally  broken  through  the  ob¬ 
structions  in  the  river,  all  of  the  remaining  defenses 
were  carried,  and  the  city  of  Tabasco  was  entered  by  the 

i  Letter  to  James  R.  Harrison  of  Annapolis,  June  22,  1S47,  written 
off  Tobasco  River. 


THE  LANDING  OF  THE  NAVAL  EXPEDITION  AGAINT  TOBASCO,  MEXICO,  COMMODORE 

PERRY  IN  COMMAND 

From  a  drawing  by  Lieut.  Henry  Walke,  U.S.  Navy 
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victors  about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  16th. 

The  American  loss  was  only  two  officers  and  four 
seamen  wounded  and  three  seamen  missing,  though 
several  dropped  from  exhaustion  caused  by  the  oppres¬ 
sive  heat  encountered  during  the  nine  miles’  march. 
This  heat  was  particularly  severe  on  those  who  were 
dragging  the  field  pieces.  “Many  of  the  officers”,  de¬ 
clared  Buchanan,1  “carried  canteens  with  liquor  and  the 
moment  they  saw  a  poor  fellow  fall  they  would  give  him 
‘a  drop  of  comfort’  which  had  an  astonishing  effect  on 
him.  .  .  .  The  news  soon  reached  us  that  the  fort  and 
city  were  taken.  Just  about  this  time  the  advance  could 
see  the  Stars  and  Stripes  flying  on  the  fort;  cheers, 
hearty  cheers  passed  along  the  line,  but  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  all  hands  you  may  imagine;  the  field  pieces  be- 
same  a  thousand  pounds  heavier  at  once.  You  would 
have  been  amused  to  hear  the  abuse  heaped  upon  the 
‘bloody  Mexicans’  by  Jack, — ‘the  bloody  cowardly 
rascals  are  not  worth  fighting  anyhow ;  they  won’t  stand 
and  be  licked  like  men’,  and  various  other  remarks. 
Jack  is  certainly  a  queer  compound.  .  .  .  You  would 
not  have  supposed  from  his  (Perry’s)  appearance  that 
he  had  been  taking  more  than  an  ordinary  walk;  the 
next  morning  he  was  quite  fresh  and  assured  me  he 
could  take  just  such  another  walk  that  day.  .  .  .  He 
is  at  present  certainly  the  man  for  the  navy;  in  many 
respects  he  is  an  astonishing  man,  the  most  industrious, 
hard  working,  energetic,  zealous,  persevering,  enterpris¬ 
ing  officer  of  his  rank  in  our  navy.  He  does  not  spare 
himself  or  any  one  under  him.  This  1  like;  his  great 
powers  of  endurance  astonish  every  one ;  all  know  he  is 
by  no  means  a  brilliant  man  but  his  good  common  sense 
3  Ibid. 
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and  judgment,  his  sociable  manner  to  his  officers,  no 
humbuggery  or  mystery,  make  him  respected  and 
esteemed.” 

Out  of  the  Mexican  force  of  at  least  1400  men,  some 
thirty  were  killed.  In  Tabasco,  a  large  quantity  of 
military  stores  were  destroyed  by  the  Americans,  the 
fortifications  of  the  city  were  demolished,  and  the 
captured  cannon1  were  taken  on  board  the  vessels.  A 
force  of  420  officers  and  men  under  Commander 
Abraham  Bigelow,  on  the  Scorpion,  Etna,  Spitfire ,  and 
Scourge,  was  left  on  guard,  and  Perry  then  retired  to  his 
base  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

This  was  the  last  important  engagement  of  the  war, 
in  which  naval  forces  took  any  part.  In  fact,  the  navy 
had  finished  its  work  after  capturing  every  port  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Mexico  and  thus  establishing  a  strict 
blockade  on  the  country.  Another  foe,  however,  was 
still  to  be  reckoned  with,— that  insidious  enemy,  yellow 
fever.  In  July,  this  disease  became  so  severe  on  the 
Mississippi  that  Perry  had  to  send  the  vessel  to  Pensa¬ 
cola;  while  he  shifted  his  flag  to  the  Germantown,  which 
thus  became  the  flagship  of  the  squadron  until  the  8th 
of  November.  Though  General  Scott’s  army  entered 
Mexico  City  in  triumph  on  September  17,  Perry’s  squad¬ 
ron  continued  to  cruise  up  and  down  the  coast  until  the 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  Feb¬ 
ruary  2,  1848. 

The  Germantown,  however,  sailed  from  Vera  Cruz 
on  January  15,  1848,  for  home,  by  way  of  Havana,  and 

l  Three  of  the  guns  were  sent  to  the  Naval  School  out  of  compli¬ 
ment  to  the  first  graduates  of  the  institution  and  its  first  Superin¬ 
tendent,  who  had  assisted  in  their  capture.  Four  large  shells  wmre 
brought  home  as  souvenirs  by  Buchanan,  and  for  many  years  they 
ornamented  the  gate  posts  at  “The  Rest”. 
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arrived  at  Norfolk  on  February  16th.  Here  Buchanan 
paid  off  his  crew  and  discharged  them,  on  the  24th  of 
that  month,  and  was  himself  given  leave  of  absence  for 
three  months,  relinquishing  the  command  of  the  ship  to 
his  brother-in-law,  Commander  Charles  Lowndes.  In 
granting  this  leave,  Secretary  Mason  wrote,  “Trans¬ 
mitted  herewith  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Com¬ 
mandant  of  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  respecting  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  United  States  ship  of  war  Germantown, 
which  I  have  received  with  much  satisfaction.  You  will 
be  pleased  to  read  the  same  to  the  officers  and  crew  of 
the  ship,  and  express  to  them  the  high  commendation  of 
the  Department”.  Another  recognition  Buchanan 
received  for  his  services  in  the  Mexican  War  was  the 
mention  of  his  name  among  those  honored  by  the  Mary¬ 
land  legislature,  when  it  passed  resolutions  of  praise 
“for  the  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  of  Marylanders 
who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  war”.  He  also  was 
given  one  hundred  sixty  acres  of  land  in  Iowa,  patented 
to  Commander  Buchanan  on  September  10,  1859,  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  “for  services  rendered  in 
Mexico”. 

The  remainder  of  the  year  1848  Buchanan  spent 
peacefully  with  his  family  at  “The  Rest”  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  duty  in  April  on  a  Naval  General  Court 
Martial  held  at  the  Naval  School,  where  trouble  had 
arisen  through  the  lax  discipline  of  Superintendent 
Upshur,  and  a  few  weeks  in  September  which  were 
spent  in  examining  sites  for  lighthouses  at  Blackston’s 
Island  in  the  Potomac  and  at  Sand  Shoal  Island  on  the 
coast  of  the  “Eastern  Shore”  of  Virginia.  This  duty  on 
the  lighthouse  committee  was  required  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  act  of  August  14,  1848,  appropriating  funds  to 
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erect  new  lighthouses.  Buchanan’s  report,  which  was 
favorable  to  the  chosen  sites,  was  finished  on  the  1st  of 
November. 

On  January  10,  1849,  Buchanan  was  ordered  to  com¬ 
mand  the  Baltimore  Rendezvous.  Under  his  orders 
there  were  Lieutenants  Isaac  S.  Sterrett  and  Robert  F. 
Pinkney  and  Surgeon  James  C.  Palmer.  The  Receiving 
Ship  was  at  this  time  the  sloop  of  war  Ontario,  under 
the  command  of  William  M.  Glendy;  it  had  been  built 
in  that  city  in  1813.  On  January  25,  Buchanan  assumed 
this  command,  which  he  exercised  for  two  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period  he  also  served  on  various  boards.  For 
example,  early  in  July,  1849  he  was  a  member  of  the 
board  called  to  examine  midshipmen  at  Annapolis;  in 
September  he  was  made  a  member  of  another  board, 
composed  of  Commodore  William  B.  Shubrick,  Com¬ 
manders  Samuel  F.  Du  Pont  and  George  P.  Upshur, 
Surgeon  W.  S.  W.  Ruschenberger,  and  Professor  Wil¬ 
liam  Chauvenet,  which  had  been  appointed  to  draw  up 
new  regulations  for  the  Naval  School.  When  finished, 
these  embodied  many  changes  and  improvements,  which 
first  went  into  effect  July  1,  1850;  among  them  was  the 
change  of  the  name  of  the  institution  to  the  “United 
States  Naval  Academy”.  At  about  the  same  time, 
Buchanan  joined  Commanders  Du  Pont  and  Magruder 
in  the  writing  of  a  pamphlet,  addressed  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  against  the  proposed  measure  of  incor¬ 
porating  the  officers  of  the  former  Texas  Navy  into  the 
Navy  of  the  United  States.  This  pamphlet  was  of  con¬ 
siderable  aid  in  defeating  the  proposition.  In  April, 
1850,  Buchanan  was  a  witness  before  a  Naval  Court  of 
Inquiry  at  Annapolis,  and  in  June  following  again  a 
member  of  the  examining  board  of  the  Naval  Academy. 
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After  being  detached  from  the  Baltimore  Rendezvous 
January  24, 1851,  where  he  was  again  succeeded  by  Com¬ 
mander  Charles  Lowndes,  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
General  Court  Martial  at  the  Navy  Yard  in  Washing¬ 
ton  during  February,  and  was  then  relieved  of  duty  until 
September  12,  1851  when  he  was  ordered  to  the  Navy 
Yard  at  Norfolk.  After  being  at  this  place  only  a  week, 
he  asked  to  be  relieved  of  the  duty  for  “strong  private 
reasons”.  This  was  granted,  and  he  soon  found  himself 
a  member  of  another  board  of  examiners  at  Annapolis, 
in  company  with  Commodore  David  Conner,  Captain 
Samuel  L.  Breese,  Commanders  C.  K.  Stribling  and  A. 
Bigelow,  and  Lieutenant  Thomas  T.  Craven.  This  board 
suggested  further  changes  in  the  regulations,  embodying 
a  reorganization  of  the  academic  courses  at  the 
Academy,  which  continued  in  force  for  many  years. 
Buchanan,  accordingly,  had  a  hand  not  only  in  the 
founding  of  the  Naval  School  but  also  in  the  directing 
of  its  policies  for  many  years  thereafter.  No  other 
naval  officer,  indeed,  was  so  often  called  upon  for  advice 
in  the  administration  of  the  school  during  the  first  six 
years  of  its  history.  In  November,  he  was  called  to 
attend,  as  a  witness,  a  Court  of  Inquiry  at  the  New  York 
Navy  Yard,  and  early  the  next  year  he  departed  on  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  important  expeditions  ever 
undertaken  by  the  United  States  Navy  in  time  of  peace. 
This  was  the  famous  expedition  to  Japan,  which  awoke 
from  its  sleep  of  centuries  this  nation  which  had  been 
so  long  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  XI 


THE  FIRE-VESSELS  OF  THE  WESTERN 
BARBARIANS 

THE  securing  of  a  long  new  coast  line  on  the  Pacific 
through  the  successful  termination  of  the  War  with 
Mexico  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  the  desire  to 
open  the  ports  of  Japan  to  American  trade.  In  this 
undertaking,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Commodore  Matthew 
Calbraith  Perry  to  succeed  where  others,  not  so  care¬ 
fully  prepared  and  so  well  equipped,  had  completely 
failed  in  awakening  the  Japanese  to  the  advantages  to 
be  gained  by  cultivating  commercial  relations  with  the 
United  States.  In  the  successful  expedition,  it  was 
Buchanan’s  good  fortune  to  be  prominently  associated 
with  Perry,  with  whom  he  had  served  with  distinction 
during  the  late  war  with  the  Mexicans. 

On  January  24,  1852,  Perry  received  his  formal 
orders  to  command  what  was  called  the  East  India 
Squadron.  On  the  same  day,  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
John  Pendleton  Kennedy  ordered  Buchanan  to  be  ready 
to  command  the  steam  frigate  Susquehanna  of  9  guns, 
and  about  one  week  later  Perry  wrote  Buchanan  of  his 
plans  and  of  his  expectation  of  embarking  by  the  first  of 
April.  “In  selecting  your  officers”,  he  wrote,  “pray  be 
careful  in  choosing  them  of  a  subordinate  and  gentle¬ 
manlike  character.  We  shall  be  obliged  to  govern  in 
126 
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some  measure,  as  McKeever  says,  by  moral  suasion”.1 
This  was  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  flogging  had 
recently  been  abolished  in  the  navy;  indeed,  Perry’s 
fleet  in  this  expedition  was  the  first  to  be  governed  with¬ 
out  the  lash. 

Perry  was  entirely  too  optimistic  as  to  his  date  of 
embarking  on  the  expedition,  for  many  months  were  to 
elapse  before  this  event ;  he  however  used  the  time  wisely 
in  making  most  careful  preparations  and  in  acquainting 
himself  thoroughly  with  the  history  and  customs  of  the 
Japanese.  As  it  happened,  Buchanan  was  the  first  to 
depart  for  the  Orient.  The  Susquehanna  was  already  in 
Eastern  waters  under  command  of  Commodore  John  H. 
Aulick,  and  at  first  Buchanan  was  ordered  on  March  29 
to  go  out  as  a  passenger  on  the  steam  frigate  Mississippi , 
of  10  guns,  to  join  the  Susquehanna.  But  these  orders 
were  changed,  owing  to  the  delay  in  the  sailing  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  Buchanan  was  finally  ordered  on  July 
10  to  proceed  by  a  direct  route  to  Hong  Kong.  Here  he 
assumed  command  of  the  Susquehanna  on  November  10, 
the  ship  remaining  the  flagship  of  Captain  Aulick’s 
squadron. 

The  following  excerpts  from  “Regulations  for  the 
Internal  Government  of  the  U.  S.  Steam  Frigate  Sus¬ 
quehanna”,  bearing  the  date  of  November  25,  1852,  show 
very  clearly  Buchanan’s  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his 
men  and  officers,  particularly  the  midshipmen :  “No 

i  Perry  chose  his  officers  largely  from  among  those  who  had  been 
in  his  squadron  during  the  Mexican  War.  In  this  letter  of  February 
2.  1852  Perry  also  congratulates  Buchanan  on  a  new  arrival  in  his 
household.  “You  certainly  bid  fair”,  he  wrote,  “to  have  a  great  many 
grandchildren  in  the  course  of  time.  I  already  have  eight”.  This  was 
doubtless  a  reference,  though  a  rather  belated  one,  to  the  birth  of 
Buchanan’s  seventh  child,  a  daughter  Rosa,  born  August  23,  1850.  His 
last  child,  Mary  Tilghman,  was  not  born  until  November  29,  1852. 
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officer  is  to  remain  absent  from  the  ship  after  10  o’clock 
P.  M.  except  by  my  permission.  .  .  .  No  person  is  to 
be  put  in  irons  but  by  my  orders,  or  by  the  Commanding 
Officer  for  the  time  on  board,  and  when  any  person  is 
placed  in  confinement,  immediate  information  is  to  be 
given  to  me,  or  such  Commanding  Officer. 

Quarreling,  drunkenness,  and  disrespect  to  a  superior 
will  alwrnys  be  severely  punished.  .  .  .  The  midship¬ 
men  are  to  be  particularly  attentive  while  on  watch,  and 
endeavor  to  gain  every  possible  information  in  the  prac¬ 
tical  part  of  their  profession.  They  are  particularly 
forbidden  to  punish  in  any  manner,  or  abuse  the  men. 
They  must  endeavor  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  names  of  the  men,  in  order  that  they  may  always  be 
able  to  call  them  by  their  proper  names.  No  midship¬ 
man  must  ever  leave  the  deck  at  the  expiration  of  his 
watch,  until  the  midshipmen  of  the  succeeding  watch 
are  on  deck,  without  permission  of  the  lieutenant  of  the 
watch.  By  the  present  regulations  of  the  Navy,  a  mid¬ 
shipman  before  he  can  be  regularly  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  a  lieutenant  must  be  acquainted  with  the  man¬ 
ner  of  rigging  and  stowing  a  ship,  the  management  of 
artillery  at  sea,  arithmetic,  geometry,  trigonometry, 
and  navigation.  He  must  also  know  how  to  make 
astronomical  observations  and  calculations  for  nautical 
purposes  and  pass  an  examination  on  all  these  subjects, 
and  also  on  steam  engine,  before  a  board  of  naval  offi¬ 
cers,  by  whom  the  morals  and  general  character  of  the 
candidate  will  be  inquired  into.  It  is  therefore  expected 
that  they  will  furnish  themselves  with  the  necessary 
instruments  and  books,  and  improve  every  leisure 
moment  in  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  their  pro¬ 
fession  and  general  improvement.  Having  devoted 
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themselves  to  a  service  which  will,  perhaps,  be  perman¬ 
ent  as  the  nation,  and  increase  with  its  growth  and 
resources,  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  young  gentle¬ 
men  of  this  ship  will  studiously  endeavor  to  acquire  such 
information  and  to  maintain  such  a  character  as  will 
not  only  enable  them  hereafter  to  preserve,  but  to  in¬ 
crease  the  high  reputation  of  the  American  Navy.  By 
carefully  avoiding  the  first  and  every  step  towards 
intemperance,  shunning  the  society  of  the  dissolute  and 
idle,  and  zealously  devoting  themselves  to  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  practical  skill  and  professional  and  general  in¬ 
formation,  they  can  alone  render  themselves  capable  of 
occupying  with  honor  the  high  stations  in  the  service  to 
which  all  aspire,  and  many  of  them  are  probably 
destined.  Such  permission  will  be  given  them  to  go  on 
shore  as  their  good  conduct  may  deserve,  and  every 
indulgence  consistent  with  the  good  of  the  service  will 
be  granted  to  those  who  may  merit  it,  and  it  will  be 
painful  to  me  to  make  exception  for  misconduct.  They 
are  required  when  at  sea  to  send  to  the  Cabin  daily  the 
result  of  their  day’s  work,  and  will  keep  their  journals 
written  up,  to  be  inspected  by  me  every  Sunday  at  10 
A.  M.  They  are  also  to  keep  correct  copies  of  the 
Quarter,  Watch,  Hammock,  and  Station  Bills.  They 
are  never  to  be  absent  from  the  ship  after  sundown  with¬ 
out  permission  from  me.  ...  As  the  Regulations  of 
the  Naval  Academy  prohibit  midshipmen  and  acting 
midshipmen  from  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco,  I  direct 
that  those  regulations  be  conformed  to  in  this  ship.” 

On  December  19  the  Susquehanna  sailed  for  Amoy 
by  way  of  Macao,  and  thence  to  Manila,  where  the  vessel 
remained  for  a  month.  The  ship  then  returned  to 
Chinese  waters,  where  Captain  Aulick  relinquished  the 
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command  of  the  squadron  at  Hong  Kong  and  returned 
to  the  United  States. 

At  Hong  Kong,  Buchanan  invited  Bayard  Taylor, 
then  a  traveling  journalist,  to  take  passage  on  his  ship 
to  Canton,  and  thence  on  an  official  voyage  to  North 
China,  in  company  with  United  States  Commissioner 
Humphrey  Marshall  and  his  suite,  in  an  effort  to  protect 
American  interests  in  the  zone  threatened  by  the  Taip- 
ing  Rebellion.  The  ship  sailed  on  March  26,  1853  and 
proceeded  along  the  coast  of  China  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Yangtze-kiang  River  and  up  that  stream  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Woosung,  where  the  American  consuls  to  Canton 
and  Shanghai  were  taken  on  board.  Thence  the  ship 
proceeded  up  the  Woosung  to  Shanghai  where  the  Com¬ 
missioner  joined  the  vesel.  Here  there  were  many  mer¬ 
chant  ships,  and  both  English  and  French  men-of-war. 
On  April  1,  under  orders  from  the  American  Commis¬ 
sioner,  the  Susquehanna  set  out  for  Nanking.  She  re¬ 
traced  her  course  down  the  Woosung  to  the  Yangtze- 
kiang  and  thence  up  that  great  river.  Fifteen  miles  up 
stream  the  ship  went  aground  on  a  shoal  through  the 
incompetence  or  treachery  of  the  Chinese  pilot.  After 
great  exertions  Buchanan  got  the  vessel  afloat  again,  but 
he  decided  not  to  attempt  to  proceed  further  up  the  river 
because  of  the  unreliability  of  the  Chinese  charts  and 
pilots.  Thus  came  to  an  end  the  attempted  expedition 
to  Nanking.  “We  found  in  Captain  Buchanan”,  wrote 
Taylor,1  “the  commander,  all  that  his  reputation  as  a 
gentleman  and  a  brave  and  gallant  officer,  led  us  to 
anticipate.  .  .  .  Under  such  auspices,  our  voyage  up 

i  “A  Visit  to  India,  China,  and  Japan  in  the  Year  1853”  by  Bayard 
Taylor,  p.  28S.  Not  long  after  this  Taylor  joined  Perry’s  squadron  as 
temporary  master’s  mate,  though  he  resigned  September  5,  1S53. 
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the  coast  of  China  was  one  of  the  most  agreeable  I  ever 
made”.  On  the  return  to  Shanghai,  there  was  a  round 
of  festivities,  though  there  was  some  fear  of  an  ex¬ 
pected  approach  of  the  rebels  who  were  mistakenly  be¬ 
lieved  already  to  have  occupied  Nanking.  The  only 
unusual  occurrence,  however,  was  an  earthquake  on  the 
evening  of  April  14  which  gave  the  city  a  severe  shaking, 
Buchanan  with  several  gentlemen  at  the  time  just  leav¬ 
ing  the  French  consulate  where  they  had  been  enter¬ 
tained  at  dinner. 

At  last,  on  November  24,  1852,  Commodore  Perry 
with  his  Flag  Captain  Henry  A.  Adams  sailed  from  Nor¬ 
folk  on  the  Mississippi ,  under  command  of  Sidney  Smith 
Lee.  He  had  proceeded  down  the  Chesapeake  from  Bal¬ 
timore  by  way  of  Annapolis  where  a  grand  farewell 
reception  was  held  on  the  flagship  in  honor  of  President 
Fillmore,  Secretary  Kennedy,  and  other  distinguished 
persons.  The  Mississippi,  sailing  by  way  of  Madeira, 
St.  Helena,  Cape  Town,  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  and  Singa¬ 
pore,  arrived  at  Hong  Kong  on  April  6  following,  where 
she  joined  the  sloop  Plymouth,  Commander  John  Kelly, 
the  sloop  Saratoga,  Commander  William  S.  Walker,  and 
the  storeship  Supply,  Lieutenant  Commanding  Arthur 
Sinclair.  On  May  4th,  the  Mississippi  proceeded  to 
Shanghai,  where  Perry  transferred  his  flag  to  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  on  the  9th  of  May. 

These  two  vessels,  May  17th,  departed  for  the  Lew 
Chew  Islands,  leaving  the  Plymouth  at  Shanghai  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  interests  of  American  merchants  from  the  dis¬ 
turbances  incident  to  the  rebellion,  and  the  Saratoga  at 
Macao  (Canton)  to  await  the  arrival  of  an  American 
missionary,  Dr.  Wells  Williams,  who  was  to  serve  as 
interpreter  for  Perry.  On  May  26,  the  Susquehanna 
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and  the  Mississippi,  accompanied  by  the  storeship 
Supply,  entered  the  harbor  of  Napha,  Great  Lew  Chew 
Island.  About  the  same  time,  the  Saratoga  came  in 
from  Macao,  and  four  days  later  the  U.  S.  transport 
barque  Caprice  arrived  with  coal. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  Buchanan  and  Adams  received 
the  Regent  of  the  islands  on  board  the  Susquehanna 
with  a  salute  of  3  guns.  Just  one  week  later  the  visit 
was  returned  by  Perry  and  his  officers  at  the  palace  of 
Shui,  which  was  the  capital.  A  procession  was  formed, 
composed  of  about  thirty-two  officers,  one  hundred 
twenty-two  seamen  and  marines,  and  thirty  musicians, 
Perry  himself  being  carried  in  a  sedan  made  for  the 
occasion  by  the  ship’s  carpenter.  This  proceeded  from 
the  landing  place  to  the  palace,  some  two  miles  distant. 
Buchanan,  of  course,  took  part  in  this  ceremony,  and 
also  occupied  a  place  at  the  highest  table  with  Perry 
and  Adams  at  the  dinner  of  twelve  courses  given  in  the 
Regent’s  palace.  These  islands  were  tributary  to  the 
Japanese  Prince  of  Satsuma,  and  though  often  visited 
previously  by  Europeans  on  the  coast,  they  were  first 
explored  in  the  interior  by  Perry’s  expedition. 

On  June  9  Perry  sailed  in  the  Susquehanna  with  the 
Saratoga  in  tow  for  a  visit  to  the  Bonin  Islands,  about 
eight  or  nine  hundred  miles  distant  from  Lew  Chew 
Islands,  and  some  five  hundred  miles  south  of  Japan,  in 
order  to  determine  its  availability  as  a  coaling  station 
between  China  and  California.  After  arriving  at  the 
Bonins,  an  examination  was  made  of  the  southernmost 
of  the  three,  Peel  Island,  and  its  harbor,  Port  Lloyd,  was 
found  admirably  fitted  to  be  a  coaling  and  naval  station. 
Perry  then  returned  to  Napha,  where  he  arrived  on  June 
23  and  found  that  the  Plymouth  had  meanwhile  joined 
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the  squadron,  bringing  mail  from  the  United  States  and 
the  news  that  Shanghai  was  in  no  danger  of  being 
attacked  by  the  Taiping  rebels. 

Meanwhile  a  new  Regent  of  the  Lew  Chew  Islands 
had  come  into  power,  but  he  also  was  friendly  with  the 
Americans,  who  gave  a  dinner  in  his  honor  on  June  28 
on  the  Susquehanna.  Buchanan  received  the  Regent 
and  his  suite  at  the  gangway  and  conducted  them  on  a 
tour  of  inspection  of  the  ship,  and  then  to  the  banquet 
which  had  been  prepared  for  them  in  the  Commodore’s 
cabin.  Here  Buchanan  assisted  Captain  Adams  and 
Commodore  Perry  in  entertaining  their  guests,  who  did 
full  justice  to  the  food  and  the  French  and  German 
wines,  Scotch  and  American  whiskey,  Madeira  and 
sherry,  Holland  gin,  and  sweet  maraschino. 

Finally,  on  July  1,  1853,  Perry  set  out  for  Japan 
with  four  vessels,  the  two  steamers  Susquehanna  and 
Mississippi,  towing  the  sloops  Saratoga  and  Plymouth. 
The  Supply  was  left  behind  and  the  Caprice  was  sent  to 
Shanghai.  On  the  Fourth  of  July,  the  amateur  the¬ 
atricals  which  had  been  prepared  as  a  patriotic  celebra¬ 
tion  for  the  day  had  to  be  dispensed  with  on  account  of 
the  extreme  sultriness  of  the  weather,  but  a  salute  of 
seventeen  guns  was  tired  from  each  ship  and  to  soothe 
the  disappointment  of  the  sailors  an  additional  ration 
of  grog  was  served  to  them  and  they  were  excused  from 
the  daily  muster  at  general  quarters  and  the  exercise  at 
the  great  guns  and  small  arms.  Early  on  the  morning 
of  the  8th,  the  first  view  of  Japan,  Cape  Idsu,  was  had 
from  the  masthead  of  the  Susquehanna,  which  was  the 
leading  vessel.  The  squadron  made  for  the  entrance  of 
Yedo  Bay  and  then  proceeded  toward  the  city  of  Uraga, 
much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  crews  of  Japanese  fish- 
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ing  junks  and  other  craft  who  were  having  their  first 
sight  of  steam  vessels  in  Japanese  waters,  which  they 
called  “The  Fire-vessels  of  the  Western  Barbarians”. 
There  was  a  tense  excitement  on  board  the  American 
vessels  also,  as  the  Commodore  had  ordered  the  “decks 
cleared  for  action,  the  guns  placed  in  position  and 
shotted,  the  ammunition  arranged,  the  small  arms  made 
ready,  sentinels  and  men  at  their  posts,  and  in  short,  all 
the  preparations  usually  made  before  meeting  an 
enemy”.1  At  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  squadron 
came  to  anchor  off  Uraga. 

Japanese  guard-boats  came  out  in  large  numbers 
with  the  evident  intention  of  preventing  the  foreigners 
from  landing,  and  of  visiting  on  board.  By  a  show  of 
force,  Perry’s  captains  prevented  the  latter  proceeding, 
receiving  on  board  only  the  vice-governor  of  the  city  who 
was  permitted  to  communicate  only  with  the  Commo¬ 
dore’s  aide,  Lieutenant  Contee,  who  informed  him  that 
they  had  come  on  a  friendly  mission  to  deliver  a  letter 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Emperor 
and  asked  that  a  day  might  be  appointed  for  its  proper 
delivery.  To  the  vice-governor’s  request  that  the  squa¬ 
dron  go  to  Nagasaki  where  foreign  business  was  nego¬ 
tiated,  he  was  told  that  the  squadron  had  come  to  Uraga 
because  it  was  near  the  capital  and  that  the  Commo¬ 
dore  would  not  go  to  Nagasaki. 

“When  night  came  on”,  according  to  the  narrative,2 
“the  presence  of  the  ships  in  their  waters  was  evidently 
keeping  up  a  very  lively  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the 
Japanese  on  shore.  Beacon  fires  were  lighted  upon  every 

i  “Narrative  of  the  Expedition  of  an  American  Squadron  to  the 
China  Seas  and  Japan”,  compiled  by  Francis  L.  Hawkes,  Vol.  I,  231. 

a  Ibid-,  236. 
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hilltop,  and  along  the  shores  on  either  side  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  and  during  the  whole  night  the  watchers 
on  deck  could  hear  the  tolling  of  a  great  bell  which  was 
at  first  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  temple,  but  was  prob¬ 
ably  an  alarum  or  signal  of  some  kind”.  During  this 
eventful  night,  an  extraordinarily  bright  meteor  was 
seen  from  midnight  until  four  in  the  morning.  “The 
ancients”,  declared  Commodore  Perry,  “would  have  con¬ 
strued  this  remarkable  appearance  of  the  heavens  as  a 
favorable  omen  for  any  enterprise  they  had  undertaken. 
...  It  may  be  so  construed  by  us,  as  we  pray  God  that 
our  present  attempt  to  bring  a  singular  and  isolated 
people  into  the  family  of  civilized  nations  may  succeed 
without  resort  to  bloodshed”.1 

Early  the  next  morning  the  Governor  of  Uraga  was 
permitted  to  come  on  board  and  be  received  by  Com¬ 
manders  Buchanan  and  Adams  and  Lieutenant  Contee, 
the  result  of  the  conference  being  that  he  was  made  to 
understand  that  the  Commodore  was  determined  to 
deliver  the  President’s  letter  (which  he  was  permitted 
to  see)  to  a  person  of  suitable  rank,  even  if  he  had  to 
land  by  force  and  deliver  it  in  person,  whatever  the  con¬ 
sequences  might  be.  The  Governor  then  agreed  to  com¬ 
municate  with  Yedo  and  bring  an  answer  within  three 
days.  Meanwhile  the  boats  of  the  squadron  took  sound¬ 
ings  ten  or  twelve  miles  above  the  anchorage  as  well  as 
close  in  shore.  On  Sunday,  July  10th,  divine  service  was 
held  on  board  the  ships  and  no  visitors  were  allowed  on 
board.  During  this  day  there  was  great  activity  of 
soldiers  on  shore,  marching  from  one  fort  to  another. 
These  forts,  through  the  telescope,  appeared  to  be  of  no 
great  strength,  and  some  of  them  seemed  to  consist 


l  Ibid. 
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merely  of  a  false  battery  of  black  canvas.  Bayard  Taylor 
wrote  that  “it  was  amusing  to  hear  some  of  our  old 
quarter-masters  now  and  then  gravely  report  to  Captain 
Buchanan  :  ‘Another  dungaree  fort  thrown  up,  sir !’  ” 1 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  reply,  the  Governor  of 
Uraga  came  on  board  the  Susquehanna,  and  after  a 
long  conference  in  the  morning  and  another  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  with  Buchanan,  Adams,  and  Contee,  arrange¬ 
ments  were  finally  made  for  the  delivery  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  letter  and  Perry’s  credentials  to  properly  ac¬ 
credited  representatives  of  the  Emperor.  Buchanan 
played  an  important  part  in  these  conferences,  which 
were  tedious  and  long-winded,  as  the  following  excerpts 
will  show :  “Captain  Buchanan.  Captain  Adams  and  I 
have  just  had  a  conversation  with  the  Admiral.  He 
says  that,  since  you  appear  to  have  wholly  misunder¬ 
stood  the  matter  about  the  letter,  if  you  can  show  proof 
that  an  officer  of  the  proper  rank  is  appointed  to  receive 
them,  he  will  waive  the  matter  in  dispute,  and  deliver 
the  original  at  the  same  time  with  the  copies.  But  he 
requires  strict  evidence  that  the  officer  who  shall  meet 
him  shall  be  of  the  necessary  rank,  and  that  he  has  been 
specially  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  Emperor. 

Yezaiman  (The  Governor).  Nagasaki  is  the  proper 
place  to  receive  letters  from  foreign  nations,  and  because 
Uraga  is  not  an  appropriate  place,  the  officer  will  not  be 
allowed  to  converse,  but  only  to  receive  the  letters. 

Capt.  B.  He  is  only  desired  to  receive  the  letters. 
Will  he  come  on  board,  or  will  the  letters  be  delivered 
on  shore? 

Yezaiman,  He  will  not  come  on  board,  but  will  re¬ 
ceive  them  on  shore. 


l  Op.  tit.,  p.  419. 
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Capt.  B.  Before  the  letters  are  delivered,  the  creden¬ 
tials  of  the  officer  must  be  translated  into  Dutch,  signed 
with  the  proper  signatures,  and  sent  on  board  to  the 
Admiral. 

Yezaiman.  He  will  be  accredited  to  receive  the  letters, 
but  cannot  speak.  .  .  . 

Capt.  B.  That  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

Yezaiman.  The  high  officer  will  be  here  the  day  after 
to-morrow  to  receive  the  letters  on  shore. 

Capt.  B.  At  what  hour? 

Yezaiman.  At  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning.  As  soon 
as  we  see  the  flag  hoisted  we  will  come  on  board  the  ship. 

Capt.  B.  Will  the  high  officer  bring  the  copy  of  the 
letter  empowering  him  to  act,  properly  certified? 

Yezaiman.  He  will  bring  it.” 1  And  so  hour  after 
hour  the  conference  went  on  through  interpreters  until 
all  details  were  finally  arranged  satisfactorily. 

On  the  morning  of  July  14,  the  landing  was  made 
near  the  village  of  Kurihama.  About  three  hundred  fifty 
officers,  seamen,  and  marines  were  selected  from  the 
squadron  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony.  They  were  con¬ 
veyed  ashore  by  fifteen  launches  and  cutters  from  the 
ships.  Buchanan  led  the  way  in  his  barge,  which  was 
flanked  on  either  side  by  two  Japanese  boats  bearing  the 
Governor  and  Vice-Governor  of  Uraga.  The  remainder 
of  the  American  boats  followed,  with  the  two  bands 
“enlivening  the  occasion  with  their  music”.2  When  these 
boats  had  reached  half  way  to  the  shore,  the  booming  of 
thirteen  guns  from  the  Susquehanna  announced  that 
Perry  was  entering  his  barge.  As  the  leading  American 
boat  touched  the  temporary  wharf,  built  for  the  oc- 


1  Official  Account,  Vol.  I,  pp.  246,  247. 

2  Ibid..  253. 
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casion,  “Captain  Buchanan,  who  commanded  the  party, 
sprang  ashore,  being  the  first  of  the  Americans  who 
landed  in  the  Kingdom  of  Japan”.1  After  the  other 
boats  had  landed  their  people,  a  procession  was  formed. 
“The  marines  led  the  way,  and  the  sailors  following,  the 
Commodore  was  duly  escorted  up  the  beach.  The  United 
States  flag  and  the  broad  pennant  wTere  borne  by  two 
athletic  seamen,  who  had  been  selected  from  the  crews 
of  the  squadron  on  account  of  their  stalwart  propor¬ 
tions.  Two  boys,  dressed  for  the  ceremony,  preceded  the 
Commodore,  bearing  in  an  envelope  of  scarlet  cloth  the 
boxes  which  contained  his  credentials  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  letter.  These  documents,  of  folio  size,  were  beauti¬ 
fully  written  on  vellum,  and  not  folded,  but  bound  in  blue 
silk  velvet.  Each  seal,  attached  by  cords  of  interwoven 
gold  and  silk  with  pendant  gold  tassels,  was  encased  in 
a  circular  box  six  inches  in  diameter  and  three  in  depth, 
wrought  of  pure  gold.  Each  of  the  documents  together 
with  its  seal  was  placed  in  a  box  of  rosewood  about  a 
foot  long,  with  lock,  hinges,  and  mountings,  all  of  gold. 
On  either  side  of  the  Commodore  marched  a  tall  well- 
formed  negro,  who,  armed  to  the  teeth,  acted  as  his 
personal  guard.  These  blacks,  selected  for  the  occasion, 
were  two  of  the  best  looking  fellows  of  their  color  that 
the  squadron  could  furnish.”2 

This  was  probably  the  occasion,  on  which,  according 
to  Buchanan,  there  happened  an  amusing  incident  at  the 
expense  of  Perry.  The  weather  was  so  hot  that  the  offi¬ 
cers  hardly  saw  how  they  could  bear  to  wear  full  dress, 
buttoned  to  the  throat,  with  chapeau,  sword,  and  all.  So 
Buchanan  went  to  Perry  and  said,  “If  all  the  officers 


1  Ibid.,  254. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  254,  255. 
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should  wear  their  full  dress,  trimmed  with  embroidery 
and  gold  lace,  minor  distinctions  of  uniform  will  he 
unnoticed,  and  the  Japanese  will  not  know  which  is  the 
high  officer;  seeing  so  many,  they  will  think  no  one  is 
very  exalted.  But  if  you  wear  your  full  uniform,  but¬ 
toned  up  to  the  throat,  and  the  other  officers  their 
undress  uniform,  leaving  their  coats  unbuttoned,  the 
Japanese  will  readily  see  who  is  the  high  officer.”  “That 
is  so !”  assented  the  Commodore,  and  so  it  was  arranged, 
to  the  delight  of  the  junior  officers,  who  pitied,  never¬ 
theless,  the  “high  officer”  in  his  full  dress  coat.1 

On  arriving  at  the  “House  of  Reception”,  especially 
prepared  for  the  meeting,  Commodore  Perry  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  two  representatives  of  the  Emperor,  Toda, 
Prince  of  Idzu,  and  Ido,  Prince  of  Iwami,  to  whom  the 
letters  were  delivered  with  fitting  ceremony.  Commo¬ 
dore  Perry  and  his  officers  then  returned  to  the  ships, 
the  Japanese  representatives  having  been  clearly  in¬ 
formed  that  the  squadron  would  return  in  the  spring 
for  an  answer  to  President  Fillmore’s  letter. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  the  squadron  departed,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Lew  Chew  Islands.  The  day  following 
their  departure,  the  Saratoga  parted  company  under 
orders  to  proceed  to  Shanghai,  and  the  Plymouth  on  the 
way  to  the  islands  was  ordered  to  explore  the  western 
shores  of  Oho-Sima  (Oho  Island).  The  steamers  soon 
afterwards  ran  into  a  storm  which  lasted  for  several 
days,  but  on  July  25  they  arrived  in  safety  at  Napha. 
Having  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  authorities 
as  to  using  this  place  as  a  naval  base,  Perry  left  the 
Plymouth  here  and  on  August  2  sailed  with  his  steamers 
for  Hong  Kong.  On  the  second  day  out,  they  met  the 


i  Genealogy  of  the  McKean  Family  by  Roberdeau  Buchanan,  p.  167. 
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sloop  of  war  Vandalia ,  Commander  John  Pope,  which 
had  only  recently  arrived  from  the  United  States.  She 
was  ordered  to  return  in  company  with  them  to  Hong 
Kong,  where  the  squadron  arrived  on  August  17,  a  day 
too  late  to  intercept  the  steam  frigate  Powhatan,  Cap¬ 
tain  William  J.  McCluney,  another  recent  arrival,  before 
she  set  out  for  Napha.  On  the  25th  of  August,  however, 
this  vessel  returned  to  Hong  Kong.  At  the  request  of 
the  merchants  of  Canton,  the  Supply  was  sent  to  protect 
their  interests ;  while  the  rest  of  the  squadron  assembled 
at  the  port  of  Cum-sing-moon,  lying  between  Hong  Kong 
and  Macao.  Here  they  spent  several  months,  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  Susquehanna,  and  Powhatan  in  turn  looking  after 
the  shipping  at  Whampoa. 

Commodore  Perry,  becoming  suspicious  of  the  move¬ 
ments  and  intentions  of  French  and  particularly 
Russian  men-of-war  in  Chinese  waters  and  being  deter¬ 
mined  that  others  should  not  reap  what  he  had  diplo¬ 
matically  sown  in  Japan,  decided  not  to  wait  until 
spring  for  his  return  to  Yedo  Bay,  and  on  January  14, 
1854  he  departed  from  Hong  Kong  for  his  base  in  the 
Lew  Chew  Islands,  in  the  Susquehanna  with  the  Pow¬ 
hatan  and  the  Mississippi  towing  the  storeships  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Lieutenant  Commanding  John  J.  Glasson,  and 
Southampton,  Lieutenant  Commanding  Junius  J.  Boyle. 
The  Lexington,  carrying  presents  for  the  Japanese 
Emperor  and  high  officials,  had  fortunately  just  ar¬ 
rived.  The  Macedonian  and  Supply,  a  few  days  before, 
had  been  sent  on  to  join  the  Vandalia  which  had  been 
ordered  to  the  islands  as  a  relief.  The  Plymouth  and 
Saratoga  were  at  Shanghai;  but  the  latter  was  ordered 
to  bring  some  presents  for  the  Japanese  which  had  just 
arrived  from  Paris  by  an  English  mail  steamer. 
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On  January  21st,  Perry  arrived  at  Napha.  Here  he 
visited  the  Regent  on  February  3  at  Shui,  and  was 
royally  entertained.  The  sailing  ships  Macedonian,  Cap¬ 
tain  Joel  Abbot,  Vandalia,  Lexington,  and  Southampton 
were  dispatched  in  advance  to  Yedo  Bay;  and  on  the 
7th  of  February  the  steamers  Susquehanna,  Powhatan, 
and  Mississippi  got  under  way.  The  Supply  was  ordered 
to  Shanghai  for  coal  and  live  stock,  and  thence  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Yedo.  The  Saratoga  was  met  just  outside  the 
harbor  and,  after  transferring  the  presents  and  some  live 
stock  to  the  flagship,  she  sailed  under  orders  for  Yedo 
Bay,  which  she  did  not  reach,  however,  until  March  4. 

The  steamers  arrived  in  the  Bay  on  February  12,  and 
found  the  Macedonian  aground  and  the  Vandalia  stand¬ 
ing  by.  The  Mississippi  pulled  the  grounded  vessel  into 
deep  water  and  safety;  and  the  same  afternoon  the 
Lexington  came  in.  The  next  morning  the  three  steam¬ 
ers,  towing  the  three  sailing  vessels,  proceeded  to  an 
anchorage  about  twelve  miles  above  Uraga  and  twenty 
miles  below  Yedo,  where  the  Southampton  was  found  to 
have  already  arrived. 

After  spending  about  a  fortnight  in  negotiating  with 
the  Japanese  as  to  a  suitable  place  for  a  second  confer¬ 
ence  with  representatives  of  the  Emperor,  a  place  near 
Yokohama  was  at  last  chosen,  after  Captains  Buchanan 
and  Adams  had  visited  the  place  and  reported  favorably 
on  it.  On  February  18th,  Perry  transferred  his  flag  to 
the  Powhatan  so  that  the  Susquehanna  could,  on  short 
notice,  return  to  China.  Finally,  preparations  were  com¬ 
pleted  for  the  conference,  and  on  March  8  an  escort  of 
about  five  hundred  officers,  seamen,  and  marines,  fully 
armed,  embarked  in  twenty-seven  boats  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Buchanan,  which  formed  in  line  abreast  and 
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then  proceeded  to  the  shore.  When  Perry  landed,  a  pro¬ 
cession  was  formed,  which  followed  him  and  a  group  of 
officers  to  the  music  of  three  bands  from  the  squadron. 
In  the  “Treaty  House”,  temporarily  erected  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  Perry  and  his  officers  were  received  by  the  five 
Commissioners  of  the  Emperor. 

Perry  had  returned  at  a  critical  time  in  the  history 
of  Japan.  “As  a  matter  of  fact,  Japan  was  then  ruled 
by  the  Shogunate  (military)  who  had  taken  the  title  of 
Tai-kun  (Tycoon),  meaning  Great  Prince,  which  was 
the  equivalent  of  a  title  of  the  Mikado.  So  the  Mikado 
was  left  but  the  shadow  of  authority  and  the  prestige 
of  antiquity  and  divinity  at  Kioto;  while  the  Tycoon 
held  both  the  purse  and  the  sword  at  Yedo.  But  the 
trend  of  the  times  was  toward  investing  the  Mikado 
again  with  supreme  power,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  desire  of  the  Tycoon  to  placate  the  ‘Mikado 
reverencers’,  who  believed  that  only  the  Mikado,  restored 
to  ancient  authority,  could  effect  improvement  in  the 
country,  was  the  prime  reason  for  the  friendly  attitude 
finally  decided  upon  towards  the  Americans”.1  During 
the  absence  of  the  squadron,  one  Tycoon  had  died,  and 
another  now  ruled.  The  councilors  of  state  had  debated 
long  over  the  issues  involved  in  President  Fillmore's 
letter;  some  had  wanted  war,  but  the  more  progressive 
party  had  won.  The  Japanese  had  at  last  decided  to  give 
up  their  ancient  policy  of  seclusion. 

Accordingly,  after  many  preliminary  conferences 
between  Perry  and  the  Japanese  Commissioners,  which 
extended  over  a  period  of  three  weeks,  a  treaty  was 
finally  signed  on  the  31st  of  March,  1854.  This  treaty 

1  “Matthew  Calbraith  Perry”  in  Famous  American  Naval  Officers. 
Charles  Lee  Lewis,  pp.  203,  204. 
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was  composed  of  twelve  articles,  the  most  important  of 
which  provided  for  “the  opening  of  Simoda  and  Hako- 
dadi  as  ports  of  resort  for  American  vessels  to  secure 
wood,  water,  coal,  and  other  necessities,  and  as  ports  of 
refuge  for  shipwrecked  Americans.  American  consuls 
were  to  have  the  right  to  reside  at  Simoda;  whereas,  at 
both  of  the  specified  ports,  the  two  countries  were  to 
enjoy  trade  relations  with  certain  minor  restrictions”.1 

During  the  negotiations  presents  were  exchanged 
between  the  contracting  parties,  though  it  should  be  said 
that  the  Emperor,  or  Mikado  never  saw  any  of  the  gifts 
as  they  all  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Tycoon.  Among  the 
American  presents  were  the  following  articles :  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  firearms  and  swords,  a  telescope,  two  telegraphic 
instruments,  clocks,  stoves,  three  lifeboats,  a  locomotive 
of  one  fourth  size  with  tender,  passenger  car,  and  rails, 
four  volumes  of  Audubon’s  “Birds  of  America”,  eight 
baskets  of  Irish  potatoes  and  numerous  agricultural 
implements,  a  cask  of  wine,  several  baskets  of  cham¬ 
pagne,  a  barrel  of  one  hundred  ten  additional  gallons  of 
whiskey,  and  various  other  things.  Of  all  the  presents, 
the  Japanese  were  most  interested  in  the  locomotive  and 
its  cars.  It  was  hardly  large  enough  to  carry  a  child, 
but  the  “Japanese  were  not  to  be  cheated  out  of  a  ride 
and,  as  they  were  unable  to  reduce  themselves  to  the 
capacity  of  the  inside  of  the  carriage,  they  betook  them¬ 
selves  to  the  roof.  It  was  a  spectacle,  not  a  little 
ludicrous,  to  behold  a  dignified  Mandarin  whirling 
around  the  circnlar  road  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an 
hour,  with  his  loose  robes  flying  in  the  wind”.2  The 
Japanese  gifts  consisted  of  five  hundred  bushels  of  rice, 

1  Ibid.,  207,  208. 

2  Official  Account,  pp.  357,  358. 
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three  hundred  chickens,  gold  lacquered  writing  tables 
and  implements,  paper  boxes  and  bookcases,  some  pieces 
of  pongee,  crepe,  and  silk,  twenty  umbrellas,  and  thir¬ 
teen  dolls.  Perry  also  entertained  the  Commissioners 
and  their  attendants  at  dinner  on  board  his  flagship,  and 
they  did  complete  justice  to  the  feast,  wrapping  up  and 
taking  home  with  them,  according  to  their  custom,  what 
they  could  not  possibly  eat.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
wines  and  liquors,  they  became  exceedingly  friendly, 
some  even  hilarious,  as  they  toasted  the  friendship  of 
America  and  Nippon. 

After  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  it  was  sent  to  the 
United  States  by  Commander  H.  A.  Adams  in  the  Sara¬ 
toga,  which  sailed  on  April  4th.  The  Susquehanna , 
commanded  by  Buchanan,  had  been  dispatched,  March 
24,  to  China  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  American 
Commissioner  to  China,  R.  M.  McLane.  Perry’s  squa¬ 
dron  did  not  leave  Japanese  waters  until  June  28,  1854, 
and  sailing  by  way  of  the  Lew  Chew  Islands,  arrived  on 
July  17  in  Chinese  waters. 

On  April  14,  Buchanan  with  Commissioner  McLane 
on  board  the  Susquehanna  sailed  from  Macao  for 
Whampoa,  whence  he  and  several  of  his  officers  accom¬ 
panied  McLane  to  Canton  on  the  little  steamer  Queen. 
Buchanan  then  conveyed  the  Commissioner  back  to 
Hong  Kong,  and  from  there  to  Shanghai.  Here  the 
Plymouth  had  remained  ever  since  the  squadron  had 
departed  on  its  second  visit  to  Japan.  On  May  10, 
Buchanan  and  McLane  left  on  the  chartered  steam  tug 
Confucius  to  visit  the  ports  of  Fau-chau-fu,  Chusan,  and 
Ningpo,  and  on  May  20  rejoined  the  Susquehamia  at 
Wusung.  Two  days  later,  at  the  request  of  McLane, 
Buchanan  proceeded  up  the  Yangtze-kiang  in  the  Sus- 
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quehanna,  accompanied  by  the  Confucius  to  make  sound¬ 
ings.  The  nature  and  importance  of  these  services  were 
described  at  length  by  McLane  as  follows:1  “These 
duties  required  irregular  and  unusual  service,  for  the 
officers  and  crew  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  whether  ren¬ 
dered  at  sea,  or  in  the  navigation  of  the  interior  waters 
of  China,  it  was  performed  with  zeal  and  ability.  Cap¬ 
tain  Buchanan  has  advised  you  doubtless  of  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  ship  and  of  the  particular  service  per¬ 
formed  by  the  officers  and  crew  in  visiting  the  Treaty 
Ports  on  the  Coast,  and  in  the  reconnaissance,  made 
under  my  direction,  of  the  Yangtze-kiang.  To  the  report 
he  may  have  made  you  on  this  subject,  I  wish  only  to  add 
my  personal  acknowledgment  for  the  cheerful  spirit,  and 
consummate  skill  with  which  the  latter  service  was  con¬ 
ducted,  involving  as  it  did  great  difficulties  in  the  matter 
of  the  navigation  of  the  river,  and  very  delicate  relations 
to  the  two  belligerent  parties  that  occupied  different 
points  of  it,  with  their  permanent  shore  batteries  and 
blockading  fleet.  The  reconnaissance  was  made  in  the 
face  of  those  obstacles  and  without  any  collision  with 
either,  though  collision  was  more  than  once  imminent”. 

In  respect  to  the  latter,  Buchanan  wrote :  “I  enclose 
you  copies  of  a  correspondence  between  the  Imperial  and 
Rebel  authorities.  The  communication  from  the  Rebels, 
or  followers  of  Tai-ping-wang,  will  give  you  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  what  the  world  may  expect  from  their 
religion:  a  more  worthless,  degraded  set  of  beings  I 
cannot  think  exists  in  the  world.  During  our  intercourse 
with  them,  we  had  sufficient  opportunities  given  us  to 
form  this  opinion”.  As  an  example  of  how  Buchanan’s 
patience  was  tried  at  Nanking,  the  following  “Manda- 

i  In  a  letter  to  Perry  from  Hong  Kong,  September  2,  1854. 
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tory  Dispatch”  is  cited :  “Liu  and  Lo,  honored  with  the 
meritorious  rank  of  Earthly  Magistracy,  holding  the 
offices  of  first  and  second  ministers  of  state  of  the  second 
class,  promoted  two  degrees,  send  this  mandatory  dis¬ 
patch  to  Buchanan  of  the  United  States  of  America,  for 
his  full  information.  Whereas  the  Heavenly  Father  and 
the  Heavenly  Elder  Brother  have  greatly  displayed  their 
favor,  and  personally  commanded  our  sovereign,  the 
Celestial  king,  to  come  down  and  he  the  peaceful  and 
true  sovereign  of  the  world,  and  have  also  sent  the  five 
kings  to  be  assistants  in  the  Court  and  strong  supports 
in  the  establishment  of  a  flourishing  government  ;  now, 
therefore,  when  this  city,  the  Celestial  Capital,  has  been 
established  and  built  up  by  the  sovereign  authority  of 
the  Heavenly  Father  and  the  Heavenly  Elder  Brother, 
it  is  the  very  time  that  all  nations  should  come  and  pay 
courtly  honors  and  all  the  four  seas  advance  to  receive 
instruction.  From  you,  Buchanan,  there  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  a  public  document,  in  which  a  desire  is  expressed 
to  come  and  see  the  Eastern  King’s  golden  face ;  but  we, 
the  Ministers  of  State,  on  reading  what  is  therein  con¬ 
tained,  find  that  you  have  presumed  to  emplov  terms, 
etc.  used  in  correspondence  between  equals.  This  is  not 
at  all  in  conformity  with  what  is  right. 

“Because  our  Eastern  King  (may  he  live  nine  thou¬ 
sand  years)  has  respectfully  received  the  Celestial 
Commands  to  come  into  the  world  and  to  be  the  assist¬ 
ant  of  the  Celestial  Court  in  drawing  together  the  living 
souls  of  all  nations;  therefore  you,  who  reside  on  the 
ocean’s  borders  and  are  alike  imbued  with  favors,  ought 
to  come  kneeling  and  make  memorial,  thus  conforming 
to  the  principles  of  true  submission  so  as  to  show  your 
sincerity  in  coming  to  pay  court.  But  we,  the  Ministers 
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of  State,  having  examined  this  communication,  have  not 
submitted  it  to  the  golden  glance  of  the  Eastern  King 
lest  we  should  excite  the  anger  of  the  golden  glance  and 
draw  on  ourselves  no  light  criminality.  Kindly  keeping 
in  mind,  however,  that  you  are  resident  on  the  ocean’s 
borders  and  have  not  known  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Celestial  Court,  indulgence  for  the  past  may  be 
granted;  but  henceforth,  as  is  right,  you  must  conform 
to  the  established  rules  and  make  respectful  memorial.” 

With  a  great  deal  more  high-flown  language  concern¬ 
ing  the  humble  attitude  Buchanan  should  take  in  ap¬ 
proaching  their  “Celestial  King”,  this  remarkable  epistle 
closes  with  the  following:  “If  you  do  indeed  respect 
Heaven  and  recognize  the  Sovereign,  then  our  Celestial 
Court,  viewing  all  under  Heaven  as  one  family  and 
uniting  all  nations  as  one  body,  will  most  assuredly 
regard  your  faithful  purpose  and  permit  you,  year  by 
year,  to  bring  tribute  and  annually  come  to  pay  court 
so  that  you  may  become  the  ministers  and  people  of  the 
Celestial  Kingdom,  forever  bathing  yourselves  in  the 
gracious  streams  of  the  Celestial  Dynasty;  peacefully 
residing  in  your  own  lands,  and  living  quietly,  enjoy 
great  glory.  This  is  the  sincere  desire  of  us,  the  Great 
Ministers.  Quickly  ought  you  to  conform  to  and  not  to 
oppose  this  Mandatory  Dispatch.” 1 

This  was  received  in  reply  to  a  simple  request  made 
by  Buchanan  on  May  30  to  communicate  with  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  State  and  Generalissimo  of  the  Army  of  Tai-ping- 
wang.  He  had  made  a  similar  request  while  the  ship  was 
off  Chin-Kiang-fu  and  with  similar  results.  At  this  place, 
however,  he  exacted  an  apology  from  the  Chinese  when 
they  fired  on  his  ship. 


i  Dated,  Tuesday,  May  30,  1854.  Translation  by  E.  C.  Bridgman. 
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Naturally,  Buchanan  informed  these  rebel  leaders 
that  the  “United  States  in  their  intercourse  with  foreign 
governments  neither  pay  tribute  nor  acknowledge  any 
superior  pretensions  on  the  part  of  other  nations”,1  and 
very  bluntly  told  them  that  he  and  the  Commissioner 
declined  to  have  anything  further  to  do  with  them  at 
that  time,  and  would  on  the  following  day  proceed 
further  up  the  river.  Though  no  foreign  ship  had  ever 
gone  further  up  stream  than  Nanking,  Buchanan  took 
the  Susquehanna  sixty  miles  above  that  city  to  Wu-hu. 
The  appearance  of  the  vessel  at  that  point  “created  the 
greatest  astonishment  among  the  Chinese,  thousands  of 
whom  crowded  the  banks  as  she  passed”.2  Buchanan 
then  returned  to  Shanghai,  and  thence  carried  McLane 
on  another  tour  of  the  Treaty  Ports,  finally  arriving  at 
Hong  Kong  on  the  12th  of  August. 

Here  the  Susquehanna  remained  until  the  middle  of 
September,  when  the  vessel  set  forth  on  her  return 
voyage  to  the  United  States.  Simoda,  one  of  the  newly 
opened  treaty  ports  in  Japan,  was  reached  on  September 
16,  and  Honolulu  on  the  18th  of  October.  Here  His 
Majesty  Kameamea  III,  King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
(now  called  Hawaiian  Islands)  was  received  with 
honors  on  board,  and  the  day  the  ship  sailed  he  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  proceed  a  short  distance  on  the  vessel  in  order 
that  he  might  see  the  engines  in  motion.  “He  expressed 
himself  much  gratified  at  his  reception  and  all  he  wit¬ 
nessed”,  wrote  Buchanan.8 

In  the  long  voyage  from  here  across  the  Pacific  only 
pleasant  weather  was  encountered  and  the  ocean  seemed 

1  klso  dated  May  30. 

2  Bayard  Taylor,  Op.  Git-,  p.  304. 

3  In  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  from  San  Francisco, 
November  11. 
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to  be  rightly  named.  “The  ship  during  her  entire  pas¬ 
sage”,  wrote  Buchanan,  “from  Hong  Kong  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  has  sustained  her  character  as  an  efficient  war 
steamer  for  active  service,  notwithstanding  the  numer¬ 
ous  unfounded  reports  which  have  been  circulated  to  her 
injury;  her  engines  have  been  longer  in  motion  at  one 
period  than  any  other  sea  steamer  known,  as  I  am  in¬ 
formed  by  engineers,  having  been  in  constant  operation 
for  twenty-four  days,  the  entire  passage  from  Simoda 
to  Honolulu.  The  ship  was  eleven  days  from  Honolulu 
to  this  port  (San  Francisco).  The  few  defects  in  her 
machinery,  and  the  necessary  alterations  which  should 
be  made  to  render  her  still  more  efficient  will  be  the 
subject  of  a  communication  at  the  appropriate  time”.1 

The  Susquehanna  reached  San  Francisco  on  Novem¬ 
ber  11,  where  the  following  complimentary  references 
to  Buchanan  appeared  in  a  newspaper :  “First  voyage 
of  a  steamship  across  the  North  Pacific.  .  .  .  She  is  com¬ 
manded  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  of  our 
navy  —  Commander  Franklin  Buchanan  —  whose  long- 
services  have  been  conspicuous  and  ever  connected  with 
the  usefulness  and  honor  of  our  navy.  .  .  .  Her  cruise 
has  been  prolonged  for  four  years  —  the  times  of  her 
crew  having  expired  a  year  since  —  yet  through  the 
energy  of  her  officers  and  commander,  a  degree  of  con¬ 
tentment  and  subordination  existed  on  board,  highly 
complimentary  to  all  parties.” 

After  spending  two  weeks  in  San  Francisco,  the 
Susquehanna  continued  her  voyage,  stopping  at  Aca¬ 
pulco,  Mexico,  on  December  5,  and  Valparaiso,  January 
1,  1855,  where  the  ship  was  painted  and  coaled.  She 
rounded  the  Horn  in  the  last  of  January,  but  found  the 


i  Ibid. 
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weather  not  extremely  bad.  The  vessel  made  Rio 
Janeiro  on  February  4,  and  on  the  10th  of  March  reached 
Philadelphia,  where  the  crew  was  paid  off  and  the  long 
cruise  came  to  an  end.  Three  days  later  Buchanan  was 
detached  with  three  months’  leave,  and  departed  for 
home  and  family  at  “The  Rest”.  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Dobbin,  in  congratulating  him  on  the  safe  return  of  his 
ship,  wrote,1  after  examining  the  Susquehanna ,  “It  ap¬ 
pears  that  her  efficiency  and  completeness  as  a  man-of- 
war,  the  efficient  condition  of  her  battery,  the  high  state 
of  discipline  and  the  alacrity  and  expertness  displayed 
by  the  men  in  the  management  of  the  guns  reflect  great 
credit  upon  the  Commander,  the  officers  associated  with 
him,  as  well  as  upon  the  ship’s  company  generally”.  In 
this  pleasant  fashion  came  to  a  close  Buchanan’s  partici¬ 
pation  in  an  epochal  event,  the  tremendous  importance 
of  which  was  hardly  dreamed  of  by  those  who  played 
parts  in  its  dramatic  scenes. 


1  March  14,  1855. 
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THE  renewed  bitterness  over  the  slavery  question 
incident  to  the  close  of  the  Mexican  War  and  the 
addition  of  new  territory  suitable  for  the  extension  of 
slavery  was  for  a  time  composed  by  the  Compromise  of 
1850.  But  not  for  long,  as  the  fugitive  slave  laws  soon 
came  to  be  nullified  either  by  force  or  by  the  passage  of 
“personal  liberty  laws”,  and  the  abolition  spirit  received 
a  tremendous  stimulus  through  the  sympathetic  recep¬ 
tion  of  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”,  which  appeared  in  1852. 
The  year  Buchanan  returned  from  the  Expedition  to 
Japan,  the  people  of  the  two  new  territories,  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  were  on  the  point  of  engaging  in  that 
fratricidal  warfare  among  themselves  over  the  extension 
of  slavery,  in  which  John  Brown  first  gained  notoriety. 
From  that  time  onward,  the  two  sections  drew  farther 
apart,  and  the  citizens  of  the  border  states  were  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  question  of  making  a  choice  in  the 
impending  conflict.  In  this  dilemma  Buchanan  was 
eventually  to  find  himself. 

During  the  half  dozen  years  preceding  the  Civil  War, 
he  was  not  given  an  opportunity  to  further  distinguish 
himself.  Indeed,  he  was  kept  on  “waiting  orders”  the 
greater  portion  of  that  time.  This  probably  grew  out  of 
the  findings  of  a  board  on  which  he  was  appointed  to 
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serve,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  on  June  5,  1855. 
This  was  the  famous  board  provided  by  the  Act  of  Con¬ 
gress  of  February  28,  1855,  the  purpose  of  which  was  the 
promotion  of  efficiency  in  the  navy.  The  other  members 
fo  it  were  Captains  William  B.  Shubrick,  Matthew  C. 
Perry,  Charles  S.  McCauley,  C.  K.  Stribling,  and  Abra¬ 
ham  Bigelow;  Commanders  G.  J.  Pendergrast,  Samuel 
F.  DuPont,  Andrew  H.  Foote,  and  Samuel  S.  Barron; 
and  Lieutenants  John  S.  Missroon,  Richard  L.  Page, 
Sylvanus  W.  Godon,  William  L.  Maury,  and  James  S. 
Biddle.  It  accordingly  came  to  be  known  as  the  “Board 
of  Fifteen”.  This  board  was  to  “make  a  careful  exami¬ 
nation”  of  the  personnel  of  the  service  and  determine 
those  considered  “incapable  of  performing  promptly  and 
efficiently  all  their  duty  both  ashore  and  afloat”.1  Such 
officers  were  either  to  be  dropped  from  the  navy,  or 
placed  upon  a  “reserved  list”  and  receive  either  leave  of 
absence  pay  or  merely  furlough  pay,  according  to  the 
degree  of  their  disability. 

The  board  sat  from  June  20  to  July  26,  and  reported 
the  names  of  forty-nine  to  be  dropped  from  the  navy, 
seventy-one  to  be  placed  on  the  “reserved  list”  with  leave 
of  absence  pay,  and  eighty-one  to  be  on  the  “reserved 
list”  with  furlough  pay.  On  the  13th  of  September  the 
board  was  dissolved,  and  its  findings  made  public, 
though  it  had  been  instructed  to  hold  its  meetings  in 
secret  and  keep  no  record  of  its  proceedings.  Under  the 
circumstances,  it  was  hardly  possible  for  it  to  escape 
hurting  the  feelings  of  many  officers  and  their  relatives 
and  friends,  and  of  doing  injustice  in  some  cases.  In  a 
short  time,  there  was  a  great  uproar,  particularly  in  the 
newspapers,  over  the  results  of  the  board’s  work.  This 


i  Language  of  the  Act. 
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centered  around  Lieutenant  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury,1 
who  was  among  those  placed  on  the  “reserved  list”.  He 
hed  been  kept  at  the  Naval  Observatory  for  many  years, 
where  he  had  gained  for  himself  a  world  wide  fame  as  an 
oceanographer.  Maury  claimed  that  he  had  been  retained 
at  this  shore  station  through  the  choice  of  the  Navy 
Department  and  not  because  of  his  lameness  which  had 
long  since  ceased  to  prevent  his  performing  duty  at  sea. 
The  battle  raged  in  the  press,  and  then  in  Congress  until 
eventually  it  was  arranged  that  cases  under  dispute 
might  be  reviewed  by  a  regular  court  of  inquiry  whose 
findings  would  be  presented  to  the  President  for  final 
action.  One  hundred  eight  cases  were  thus  examined, 
and  the  decision  was  modified  or  reversed  in  the  majority 
of  that  number,  among  which  was  that  of  Maury. 

Buchanan  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain  on 
September  14,  1855,  but  on  account  of  the  trouble  con¬ 
nected  with  the  work  of  the  “Efficiency  Board”  his  com¬ 
mission  was  held  in  abeyance  until  August  1,  1856  when 
he  was  recommissioned.  A  few  days  afterwards,  he 
wrote  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Dobbin,  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  his  commission  and  declaring,  “As  my  health 
is  perfectly  restored,  I  request  to  be  considered  an 
applicant  for  active  service  at  sea.” 

Probably,  the  fact  that  Buchanan  had  had  five  years 
and  ten  months  of  sea  service  in  the  rank  of  commander 
(more  than  that  of  any  other  commander,  few  of  which 
had  had  as  many  as  five  years)  may  have  kept  him 
“waiting  orders”  at  first ;  but  one  can  hardly  understand 
why  he  was  made  to  wait  for  active  service  until  May 
26,  1859  unless  some  consideration  is  given  to  the  fact 

i  See  “Matthew  Fontaine  Maury :  Pathfinder  of  the  Seas”  by 
Charles  Lee  Lewis,  pp.  107-117. 
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that  the  new  administration,  because  of  the  furore  in 
the  press,  sought  to  revise  the  work  of  the  “Efficiency 
Board”,  and  considered  it  politic  to  keep  the  members 
of  the  board  in  the  background.  Two  members,  Captain 
Abraham  Bigelow  and  Lieutenant  James  S.  Biddle,  re¬ 
signed  from  the  service  during  the  bickerings  which 
arose. 

It  was  certainly  not  through  Buchanan’s  choice  that 
he  was  unemployed  during  that  long  interval,  for  he 
wrote  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Toucey,  June  21,  1858, 
“Sir,  —  As  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  rupture  between 
England  and  the  United  States,1 1  respectfully  renew  my 
application,  ‘made  many  months  since’,  for  active  service 
at  sea”.  But  no  employment  was  afforded  him  until 
April  6,  1859,  when  he  was  made  President  of  a  Court 
of  Inquiry,  and  a  member  of  a  board  to  examine  mid¬ 
shipmen  at  Annapolis,  Captain  George  S.  Blake  then 
being  Superintendent  of  the  Academy.  This  temporary 
duty  was  followed  by  Buchanan’s  being  ordered,  May 
26,  1859,  to  command  the  Washington  Navy  Yard. 

The  officer  in  command  of  the  ordnance  department 
of  the  yard  was  Commander  John  A.  Dahlgren.  Though 
nothing  of  very  great  interest  happened  at  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Navy  Yard  until  near  the  close  of  Buchanan’s  tour 
of  duty  there,  yet  the  following  entry  in  Dahlgren’s 
diary  for  the  year  1859  is  worthy  of  note :  “October  17. 
A  sudden  order  for  ammunition  for  marines  ordered  by 
railroad  to  Harper’s  Ferry  to  capture  old  Brown  and 
his  party,  who  had  made  a  foray  thither”.  In  December, 

l  A  railroad  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  built  by  American 
capital,  was  opened  for  business  in  1858;  but  plans  for  a*  canal  hung 
fire,  and  a  violent  dispute  took  place  between  the  United  States  and 
England  over  the  interpretation  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty.  Even¬ 
tually,  in  1S60,  England  gave  up  all  claim  to  a  protectorate  over  terri¬ 
tory  near  the  Nicaragua  route. 
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in  obedience  to  an  order  from  the  Navy  Department, 
Buchanan  and  some  other  officers  took  the  steam  sloop 
Narragansett  for  a  trial  run  of  six  days  down  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  and  out  to  sea.  He  reported  that  she  could  make 
only  six  to  seven  knots  in  a  smooth  sea  and  only  four  in 
a  tolerably  rough  one  with  a  fresh  breeze,  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  the  propeller  was  too  small  for  her  engine. 
During  his  administration  of  the  yard  a  great  deal  of 
attention  was  devoted  to  experiments  with  ordnance. 
The  following  improvements  were  made  during  the  year 
1859 :  “Boiler  shop  extended,  shears  removed,  reservoir 
for  water  completed,  gas  pipes  and  fixtures  and  timber 
shed”,  at  the  total  expense  of  $5,831.74;  while  in  1860 
there  was  an  extension  of  the  navy  store,  anchor-shop, 
and  coal-houses,  completed  at  a  cost  of  flG^GS.Gl.1 

The  Washington  Navy  Yard  was  visited  by  many 
distinguished  guests  who  came  to  see  the  national  capi¬ 
tal.  On  May  14,  1860,  Buchanan  had  the  pleasure  of 
entertaining  his  old  friend  and  comrade,  Commodore 
Tattnall,  who  had  recently  returned  from  the  command 
of  the  East  India  Squadron,  during  which  duty  he  had 
become  famous  for  his  conduct  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Peiho  River.  When  the  English  were  engaged  here,  on 
June  25,  1859,  in  a  desperate  battle  with  the  Chinese 
forts,  Tattnall,  though  a  neutral,  exclaimed,  “Blood  is 
thicker  than  water”,  and  calling  for  his  launch,  pro¬ 
ceeded  through  the  thickest  of  the  fire  to  the  assistance 
of  the  British.  He  was  received  at  the  yard  with  all  the 
honors  due  one  of  his  rank,  escorted  through  the  build¬ 
ings,  and  then  entertained  at  dinner  where  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  guests  were  present.  After  the  dinner, 
Buchanan  proposed  the  health  of  Tattnall,  “prefacing 

i  History  of  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  Henry  B.  Hibben,  p.  95. 
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the  toast  with  some  pertinent  and  affecting  remarks, 
which  caused  the  silent  tear  to  glisten  in  the  still  bril 
liant  eye  of  the  old  naval  hero”.1 

On  his  return  home  in  the  Powhatan,  Tattnall  had 
conveyed  from  Japan  to  San  Francisco  the  first 
Japanese  diplomatic  representatives  to  the  United 
States.  There  were  two  commissioners  in  chief  together 
with  complete  suites,  making  in  all  seventy-one  persons. 
The  Japanese  arrived  on  the  steamer  Philadelphia  from 
Norfolk  on  May  14  and  were  first  received  at  the  Navy 
Yard  by  Buchanan.  “When  at  two  or  three  rods  distance 
from  the  boat,  Commodore  Buchanan  stepped  forward 
and  briefly  welcomed  the  Embassy  in  the  name  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  the 
country.  He  said  he  reciprocated  the  kind  feelings  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  Japanese  government  when  the  treaty 
was  made  by  the  gallant  Commodore  Perry  and  as  an 
humble  participant  on  this  other  interesting  occasion  he 
felt  proud  of  being  the  medium  of  reception  and  welcome 
on  the  part  of  his  countrymen”.2  Mayor  Berret,  in  the 
name  of  the  city  of  Washington,  assisted  Buchanan  in 
receiving  the  J apanese.  After  their  reception,  they  were 
escorted  by  a  number  of  military  companies  to  Willard’s 
Hotel.  On  the  afternoon  of  May  24,  they  were  received 
again  at  the  Navy  Yard.  Buchanan  welcomed  them  in 
a  short  address  which  was  delivered  during  a  salute  of 
seventeen  guns,  the  marines  being  drawn  up  at  present 
arms.  The  Japanese  were  shown  an  anchor-stock  being 
forged,  the  new  machinery  for  the  steamer  Pensacola, 
and  in  fact  everything  of  interest  in  the  yard.  “Com¬ 
mandant  Buchanan  afterwards  entertained  them  and  a 

1  From  the  Washington  Constitution,  May  15,  1860. 

2  From  the  Daily  National  Intelligencer,  May  15,  I860. 


From  a  photograph  taken  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard.  Naval  officers,  from  left  to  right:  Lieut.  S.  Nichol¬ 
son,  Lieut.  H.  H.  Lewis,  Lieut.  D.  D.  Porter  (whiskers),  Lieut.  C.  C.  Simms,  Commander  Charles  H.  McBlair, 
Capt.  S.  F.  DuPont  (top  hat),  Capt.  Franklin  Buchanan,  Lieut.  Wm.  L.  Maury,  Purser  R.  T.  Allison. 
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large  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  with  the  elegant 
and  bountiful  hospitality  for  which  he  is  distinguished. 
Among  all  the  pleasant  days  they  have  spent  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  Japanese  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  and  instructive”.1 

Among  the  other  distinguished  persons  entertained 
by  Buchanan  was  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  who  visited 
the  yard  at  about  this  time.  He  was  the  third  son  of 
Louis  Philippe,  for  several  years  King  of  the  French, 
and  he  had  made  a  name  for  himself  in  the  French  Navy. 
He  was  naturally  greatly  interested  in  the  Navy  Yard, 
and  was  shown  through  the  establishment  and  permitted 
to  see  practice  exercises  at  a  battery  under  Captain 
Dahlgren.  At  the  close,  he  expressed  himself  as  exceed¬ 
ingly  gratified  and  complimented  by  the  honors  which 
had  been  so  cheerfully  bestowed  upon  him.  Buchanan 
derived  some  personal  satisfaction  out  of  his  entertain¬ 
ment  of  the  Prince,  as  he  was  one  of  the  officers  who 
had  been  entertained  at  dinner,  years  before,  by  King 
Louis  Philippe  in  Paris. 

Early  in  the  year  1861,  when  the  Civil  War  seemed 
imminent,  it  began  to  be  rumored  that  an  attempt  would 
be  made  to  capture  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  its  arms  and  ammunion  in  an  effort 
to  prevent  the  inauguration  of  President-elect  Abraham 
Lincoln.  On  January  8,  therefore,  Buchanan  drew  up 
confidential  instructions  to  Commander  Dahlgren  for 
the  defense  of  the  place,  which  were  as  follows :  “Various 
rumors  are  in  circulation  that  a  mob  will  attempt  to 
possess  themselves  of  this  yard,  between  this  and  the 
4th  of  March  next  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
armory  and  magazine,  to  be  used  in  preventing  the  in- 

i  The  Washington  Constitution,  May  25,  I860. 
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auguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  President-elect.  You  will 
therefore  prepare  for  the  defense  of  the  yard  all  the 
howitzers  now  available  in  the  Ordnance  Department, 
with  as  much  secrecy  as  possible.  This  yard  shall  not 
be  surrendered  to  any  person  or  persons,  except  by  an 
order  from  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  in 
the  event  of  an  attack  I  shall  require  all  officers  and 
others  under  my  command  to  defend  it  to  the  last  ex¬ 
tremity,  and  should  we  be  overpowered  by  numbers,  the 
armory  and  magazine  must  be  blown  up ;  you  will  there¬ 
fore  make  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  this  order,  and  submit  to  me  the  plan  you 
propose;  at  the  proper  time  the  officers  will  be  desig¬ 
nated  by  me  to  apply  the  match.  Precautionary  arrange¬ 
ments  will  be  made  in  time  to  prevent  the  seizure  of  the 
main  magazine  up  the  river.  You  will  make  to  me  such 
suggestions  to  carry  out  these  arrangements  as  your 
judgment  may  dictate.”  This  communication  was 
marked  “strictly  confidential”.  On  January  14  and  23, 
Dahlgren  offered  suggestions  as  to  the  needs  for  defense 
and  the  steps  that  had  been  taken;  and  on  February  1, 
Buchanan  drew  up  a  General  Order  with  detailed  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  defense  of  the  yard,  which  was  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

This  attack  did  not  materialize,  but  other  events, 
momentous  in  determining  the  course  of  Buchanan’s  life, 
were  soon  to  happen.  Between  December  20,  1860,  when 
South  Carolina  passed  her  ordinance  of  secession,  to 
February  1,  1861,  the  following  additional  states  left 
the  Union:  Mississippi,  Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas.  Delegates  from  these  states  had 
immediately  met  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  had  drawn 
up  a  preliminary  constitution  for  “The  Confederate 
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States  of  America”,  and  liad  elected  Jefferson  Davis  as 
President  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens  as  Vice  President 
of  the  Confederacy.  A  sort  of  paralysis  then  seized  the 
country,  and  no  one  seemed  able  to  do  anything  to  avert 
catastrophe  to  the  ship  of  state.  Even  after  Lincoln 
was  inaugurated,  a  month  went  by  before  any  definite 
step  was  taken.  Then  he  decided  to  relieve  Fort  Sumter, 
and  on  April  12  the  Confederates  began  the  bombard¬ 
ment  of  that  place,  —  the  war  had  begun.  Lincoln  at 
once  called  on  the  state  governors  for  75,000  militia  and 
this  led  to  the  immediate  secession  of  Virginia,  and  the 
secession  in  May  following  of  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and 
North  Carolina,  which  soon  joined  the  Confederacy. 
Meanwhile,  the  border  states,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  and 
Maryland,  were  left  trembling  in  the  balance.  The  latter, 
probably,  came  nearest  to  joining  the  Southern  states 
in  their  new  government. 

Sentiment  throughout  the  entire  state  of  Maryland 
was  very  strong  against  the  aggressive  and  uncompro¬ 
mising  policy  of  the  abolitionists.  A  “select  committee” 
from  the  Maryland  legislature,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
resolutions  from  South  Carolina,  which  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  in  January,  1S60,  calling  for  a  general  convention 
of  all  the  Southern  states,  reported  on  March  8  in  strong- 
terms  against  the  “aggression  of  the  North”  and  de¬ 
clared,  “Maryland  will  not  be  precipitate  to  initiate  a 
system  that  may  begin  the  destruction  of  this  majestic 
work  of  our  fathers”,  adding,  however,  “We  also  respect¬ 
fully  but  earnestly  desire  to  assure  our  brethren  of 
South  Carolina  that,  should  the  hour  ever  arrive  when 
the  Union  must  be  dissolved,  Maryland  will  cast  her  lot 
with  her  sister  States  of  the  South,  and  abide  their 
fortune  to  the  fullest  extent”.1 
i  J.  T.  Scharf’s  History  of  Maryland,  III,  350. 
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On  December  6,  1860,  even  Governor  Hicks  of  Mary¬ 
land  wrote,  “After  allowing  a  reasonable  time  for  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Northern  States  (in  repeal  of  the 
Personal  Liberty  Laws),  if  they  shall  neglect  or  refuse 
to  observe  the  plain  requirements  of  the  Constitution, 
then,  in  my  judgment,  we  shall  be  fully  warranted  in 
demanding  a  division  of  the  country.  .  .  .  When  she 
(Maryland)  moves  in  the  matter,  I  wish  to  be  side  by 
side  with  Virginia  —  our  nearest  neighbor  —  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee”.1  Such  sentiment  seemed  on  the  point 
of  being  crystallized  by  the  secession  of  Virginia  on 
April  17,  and  by  the  riot  in  Baltimore  of  April  19.  The 
latter  occurred  when  about  2000  troops,  composed  of  the 
Sixth  Regiment  of  Massachusetts,  six  companies  of  the 
First  and  four  companies  of  the  Second  Regiment  of 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  and  about  one  half  of  the 
“Washington  Brigade”  of  Philadelphia,  were  set  upon 
by  infuriated  citizens  of  Baltimore,  as  the  soldiers  at¬ 
tempted  to  pass  through  the  streets  of  that  city  on  their 
way  to  the  defense  of  Washington.  As  a  result  four 
soldiers  and  twelve  citizens  were  killed,  and  many  more 
on  both  sides  were  wounded.  At  4  o’clock  the  same 
afternoon  Governor  Hicks  made  a  speech  at  a  public 
meeting  in  Monument  Square,  Baltimore,  in  which  he 
was  reported  to  have  said  that  he  was  a  Marylander  and 
would  sooner  have  his  “right  arm  cut  oft  than  raise  it 
against  a  sister  Southern  State”.2 

Reading  of  this  riot  in  a  New  Orleans  paper,  a  young 
journalist,  named  James  Ryder  Randall,  who  was  a 
native  of  Baltimore,  was  so  moved  with  indignation  and 
pity  that  he  wrote  these  famous  lines : 

1  Ibid.,  Ill,  367. 

2  Ibid.,  Ill,  410. 
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“The  despot’s  heel  is  on  thy  shore, 

Maryland ! 

His  torch  is  at  thy  temple  door, 

Maryland ! 

Avenge  the  patriotic  gore 

That  flecked  the  streets  of  Baltimore, 

And  be  the  battle  queen  of  yore, 

Maryland,  my  Maryland ! 

Hark  to  an  exiled  son’s  appeal, 

Maryland ! 

My  Mother  State,  to  thee  I  kneel, 

Maryland ! 

For  life  and  death,  for  woe  and  weal, 

Thy  peerless  chivalry  reveal, 

And  gird  thy  beauteous  limbs  with  steel, 
Maryland,  my  Maryland! 

Thou  wilt  not  cower  in  the  dust, 

Maryland! 

Thy  beaming  sword  shall  never  rust, 

Maryland ! 

Remember  Carroll’s  sacred  trust, 

Remember  Howard’s  warlike  thrust. 

And  all  thy  slumberers  with  the  just, 

Maryland,  my  Maryland !” 1 

It  certainly  looked  as  though  Maryland  would  secede, 
and  three  days  later,  on  April  22,  the  same  day  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hicks  convened  the  Maryland  legislature  at 
Frederick,  Annapolis  by  that  time  being  in  the  hands  of 
General  Butler’s  troops,  Franklin  Buchanan  resigned 
his  commission  as  a  captain  in  the  United  States  Navy. 

l  From  the  manuscript  copy  of  the  poem  by  the  author  in  the  State 
House  at  Annapolis.  There  are  six  other  stanzas. 
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He  carried  his  resignation1  to  the  Navy  Department 
himself,  and  had  a  talk  with  the  Secretary  as  to  his 
reasons  for  so  doing.  His  last  official  communication  to 
Secretary  Welles  was  sent  the  same  day,  and  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “The  steamers  Baltimore ,  Mount  Vernon,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  Powhatan  have  been  received  at  this  yard, 
as  directed  in  your  letter  of  the  21st  inst.  and  are  moored 
alongside  the  wharf.  Commander  Dahlgren  has  been 
directed  to  have  them  equipped  for  war  service  forth¬ 
with”.  At  noon  on  the  following  day,  Buchanan  took 
formal  leave  of  the  employees  of  the  Yard.  “The  part¬ 
ing  scene”,  according  to  a  Washington  paper,2  “was  very 
impressive  and  affecting.  The  late  commandant  briefly 
addressed  the  men,  counseling  them  to  be  loyal  to  the 
Government  whilst  in  its  service,  expressing  the  un¬ 
feigned  regret  which  he  experienced  in  severing  the  ties 
which  had  existed  between  them,  and  assuring  them  the 
officer  (Dahlgren)  who  had  been  temporarily  assigned 
to  the  command,  and  who  was  well  known  to  many  of 
them,  was  eminently  worthy  of  their  highest  respect  and 
confidence,  and  would  guard  the  mutual  interests  of  the 
Government  and  themselves  as  anxiously  and  carefully 
as  he  had  done.  During  the  delivery  of  this  address 
tears  coursed  freely  down  the  bronzed  cheeks  of  the 
patriotic  workmen,  and  at  its  close  three  hearty  cheers 
were  given  for  the  retiring  commandant.  No  wonder 

1  This  consisted  of  but  few  words,  as  follows :  “Navy  Yard,  Wash¬ 
ington,  April  22d,  ’61.  His  Excellency,  The  President,  Sir,— I  respect¬ 
fully  resign  my  commission  as  a  Captain  in  the  U.  States  Navy. 
Respectfully,  Sir,  Yr.  Obt.  Servt.,  Franklin  Buchanan”.  The  same 
day,  Buchanan  received  the  following  reply  from  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Welles:  “You  are  hereby  detached  from  the  command  of  the 
Navy  Yard  at  Washington,  and  will  transfer  it  to  Commander  J.  H. 
Dahlgren,  who  has  been  ordered  there  on  temporary  duty.  Your  resig¬ 
nation  is  yet  under  consideration.” 

2  National  Intelligencer,  April  25,  1861. 
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From  a  photograph  taken  just  before  the  War  between  the  States 
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indeed  that  there  should  have  been  such  a  heartfelt 
manifestation  of  feeling  by  these  honest  sons  of  toil  in 
bidding  adieu  to  Captain  Buchanan,  for  he  was  truly 
their  friend  and  their  counselor.  He  had  watched  over 
their  interests  no  less  faithfully  than  he  had  guarded 
those  of  the  Government.  His  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Yard  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  equalled, 
certainly  never  excelled ;  and  we  can  truly  affirm  that  a 
more  patriotic  heart  never  throbbed  in  the  breast  of  an 
American  officer.  While  in  his  keeping,  the  American 
flag  would  have  been  upheld  even  at  the  cost  of  the  last 
drop  of  his  blood;  and  we  have  heard  him  declare  that 
it  should  never  be  hauled  down  while  he  or  one  man 
under  his  command  was  left  to  defend  it.” 

On  resigning  from  the  service,  Buchanan  retired 
with  his  family1  to  his  home,  “The  Rest”,  in  Maryland, 
where  he  spent  the  next  few  months  looking  after  his 
estate  and  anxiously  regarding  the  course  of  events  in 
the  war  which  had  begun.  A  short  time  after  he  resigned 
he  was  advised  by  those  in  whom  he  had  confidence  that 
the  sectional  difficulties  would  be  arranged  without 
further  conflict.  Furthermore  Maryland  had  not  seceded, 
as  was  expected,  and  as  the  days  went  by,  it  became 
evident  that  she  would  not  be  able  to  do  so.  Accordingly, 
Buchanan  wrote  on  May  4,  1861  to  the  Secretary  of  the 

i  His  daughter  Nannie  was  married  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard 
on  April  3,  1861,  to  Lieutenant  Julius  Ernest  Meiere  of  the  Marine 
Corps.  At  the  wedding,  President  Lincoln  was  present  together  with 
the  principal  officers  of  both  army  and  navy.  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  attending  because  one  of  her  children  had  measles.  Buch¬ 
anan’s  daughter,  Elizabeth  Tayloe,  then  fifteen  years  old,  refused  to 
shake  hands  with  Mr.  Lincoln  at  first,  who  called  her  a  “Little  Rebel” 
and  finally  won  her  over  with  bonbons  and  the  charm  of  his  person¬ 
ality.  (Related  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Tayloe  Sullivan  to  the  author, 
when  she  was  eighty-three  years  old.) 
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Navy  recalling  his  resignation1  as  he  had  not  at  that 
time  been  notified  that  it  had  been  accepted.  He  also 
wrote  the  same  day  to  Captain  Engle,  Head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Details,  “You  no  doubt  are  aware  that  I 
very  hastily ,  to  use  no  other  expression,  resigned  during 
the  great  excitement  in  Baltimore  a  few  weeks  since.  I 
now  regret  it,  as  there  was  no  occasion  for  it,  and  as  my 
resignation  ‘is  still  under  consideration’,  I  have  this 
day  written  to  the  Secretary  and  asked  to  withdraw  it. 
The  Secretary  no  doubt  will  consult  with  you  on  the 
subject.  I  wish  to  say  to  you  that  I  never  was  a  Seces¬ 
sionist,  and  all  my  friends  have  heard  me  express  my 
views  on  that  subject,  and  strongly  denouncing  the 
extremists  of  both  sections  who  have  ruined  our  glorious 
country.  My  attachments  to  the  service  are  too  strong 
to  wish  to  leave  it.  I  shall  be  miserable  out  of  it ;  there¬ 
fore  if  I  am  retained  in  it,  my  duty  shall  be  performed 
faithfully,  as  it  always  has  been.”2 

Some  of  Buchanan’s  friends  and  relatives,  without 
his  knowledge,  made  efforts  to  have  his  resignation 
recalled ;  but  without  success.  Only  a  few  days  after  he 
had  humbled  himself  and  requested  the  recall  of  his 
resignation,  he  received  from  Secretary  Welles  this  curt 
reply :  “By  direction  of  the  President  your  name  has 
been  stricken  from  the  rolls  of  the  navy”.  The  effect  of 


1  This  request  was  expressed  as  follows :  “  ‘The  Rest’,  May  4.  1S61. 
Sir :  If  his  Excellency,  the  President,  has  not  accepted  my  resignation 
as  a  Captain  in  the  Navy  of  the  U.  S.,  I  respectfully  ask  to  recall  it. 
The  circumstances  which  induced  me,  very  reluctantly,  to  tender  my 
resignation,  no  longer  exist,  and  I  cannot  voluntarily  withdraw  from 
a  service  in  which  I  have  passed  nearly  Ifl  years  of  my  life,  in  the 
faithful  performance  of  duty — as  the  records  of  the  Navy  Department 
will  prove.  Respectfully,  Sir,  Your  obedient  servant,  Franklin 
Buchanan.” 

2  Copied  from  a  letter  as  printed  in  a  newspaper  clipping  without 
name  and  date  in  Mrs.  Francis  T.  Redwood’s  papers. 
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this  short-sighted  action  upon  Buchanan  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  letter : 1  “I  expected  to  have  seen  you 
ere  this  in  Baltimore,  but  I  have  been  disappointed  and 
know  not  when  I  shall  be  there.  I  intended  thanking 
you  in  person  for  the  notice  you  had  placed  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  paper.  You  were  right  in  saying  I  ‘had  an 
abhorrence  of  this  war’,2  the  most  unnatural,  useless, 
fratricidal  war  ever  known.  That  I  made  a  mistake  in 
resigning  when  I  did ,  I  will  admit  to  you,  but  I  did  so  in 
good  faith  to  my  state ;  at  the  time,  the  belief  was  general 
throughout  the  state  that  she  was  virtually  out  of  the 
Union  and  the  excitement  was  so  great  in  consequence 
of  the  fight  in  Baltimore  and  so  much  said  of  the  blood 
of  Marylanders  flowing  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore  and 
the  report  that  orders  had  gone  on  to  ‘shell  the  city’  if 
the  troops  are  not  permitted  to  pass  through,  etc.,  etc., 
that  I  felt  as  I  told  the  Secretary  that,  if  such  was  the 
case,  it  was  time  that  every  Marylander  should  be  at  his 
post  to  render  all  the  assistance  in  his  power,  that  I  was 
a  Marylander  and  a  Baltimorean  and  that  I  had  a  sister, 
nephews  and  nieces  and  many  other  relatives  and  friends 
there,  and  that  my  property  was  in  Maryland,  and  under 
the  circumstances  I  ought  to  be  there  to  render  all  the 
assistance  in  my  power.  The  sacrifice  of  my  commission 
and  my  principal  support  was  made  in  good  faith  to  the 
state  that  does  not  deserve  it.  The  deed  is  done  and  I 
am  made  an  unhappy  man,  but  I  must  submit;  but  I 
want  you  to  understand  my  position  exactly.  I  always 

iTo  his  nephew  George  Buchanan  Coale  of  Baltimore,  Mav  29. 
1861. 

2  On  June  26,  1861,  Buchanan  wrote  to  James  Alfred  Pearce,  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maryland,  a  letter  explaining  the  reasons  for  his  resigna¬ 
tion,  in  which  he  said,  “I  have  a  horror  of  fighting  against  the  ‘stars 
and  stripes’,  that  flag  I  have  served  under  faithfully  and  fought 
under”.  (See  Maryland  Histrical  Magazine,  XIX,  23.) 
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said  I  would  follow  the  fortunes  of  my  state.  My  family 
and  property  are  there,  and  as  a  naval  or  military  man 
I  could  not  oppose  my  state  as  I  never  could  be  coun¬ 
tenanced  in  it  afterwards.  I  am  as  strong  a  Union  man 
as  any  in  the  country,  Union  under  the  Constitution  and 
Laws ,  and  as  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  I  have  as  strong 
a  loyal  feeling  for  them  as  any  man  wTho  was  ever  born ; 
I  have  fought  my  country’s  enemies  under  those  glorious 
stripes,  and  will  do  so  again  wThen  occasion  calls  for  my 
services,  but  as  to  fighting  my  own  countrymen  and 
relations  under  it  I  never  can.  I  am  no  secessionist,  do 
not  admit  the  right  of  secession,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
admit  the  right  of  revolution.  The  revolutionists  must 
have  good  cause  for  their  acts  and  take  the  consequences, 
of  course,  but  if  a  state  does  claim  the  right  to  secede 
for  God’s  sake  let  her  go  in  peace  as  nothing  can  be 
gained  by  coercion  in  this  country  and  every  sane  man 
must  know  that.  My  whole  heart  and  soul  were  wrapped 
up  in  my  profession  and  the  sacrifice  to  me  is  very  great. 
At  the  time  I  resigned  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  know 
that  the  Yard  was  in  as  perfect  a  state  of  defence  as  it 
could  be  placed,  and  all  my  plans,  secret  instructions  to 
the  ordnance  officer  what  guns  to  prepare,  what  to  blow 
up  if  necessary,  and  under  no  circumstances  was  the  flag 
to  be  struck,  etc.,  etc.,  and  in  fact  even  to  the  details 
of  stationing  the  officers  at  the  guns,  their  names  even, 
all  these  plans  are  on  record  in  the  Navy  Department, 
and  when  Mr.  Toucey  read  my  report  he  remarked, 
‘Captain,  I  have  not  a  suggestion  to  make ;  I  am  perfect¬ 
ly  satisfied  with  all  your  arrangements’,  and  since  then 
other  arrangements  have  been  made  as  they  suggested 
themselves,  and  up  to  the  hour  I  left  I  performed  faith¬ 
fully  all  orders,  and  some  were  bitter  pills  to  swallow 
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I  assure  you,  such  as  equipping  vessels  to  destroy 
Norfolk,  etc.,  all  of  which  to  me  was  horrible  and  dis¬ 
gusting;  still  it  was  my  duty  and  I  performed  it  prompt¬ 
ly  and  efficiently.  After  I  returned  home  and  found  that 
the  whole  state  of  feeling  in  Baltimore  and  in  the  State 
had  completely  changed,  and  that  she  was  tied  hand  and 
foot,  literally  in  double  irons,  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
(at  that  time  my  resignation  had  not  been  accepted) 
and  said  that,  ‘If  my  resignation  has  not  been  accepted 
by  the  President,  I  respectfully  recall  it;  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  induced  me,  very  reluctantly,  to  tender  it 
no  longer  exist,  and  I  cannot  voluntarily  withdraw  from 
a  service  in  which  I  have  spent  nearly  forty-seven  years 
of  my  life  in  the  faithful  performance  of  duty,  as  the 
records  of  the  Navy  Department  will  prove’.  Some  days 
after  that  letter  I  received  the  Secretary’s  letter  thus, 
‘By  direction  of  the  President  your  name  has  been 
stricken  from  the  rolls  of  the  navy’ ;  this  was  the  course 
pursued  with  all  officers  who  resigned  under  orders  or 
on  duty.  If  my  resignation  had  not  been  accepted  I 
intended  to  get  orders  to  a  foreign  station  so  as  to  have 
kept  out  of  conflict  with  my  Southern  friends;  I  have 
never  written  or  sent  a  message  South  to  secure  a 
situation  there,  but  I  have  been  told  I  could  get  one 
without  the  least  difficulty.  My  intention  is  to  remain 
neutral  if  I  can  do  so,  but  if  all  law  is  to  be  dispensed 
with,  the  ‘stars  and  stripes’  are  to  be  still  more  dese¬ 
crated,  by  the  powers  that  be,  than  they  have  been,  and 
a  coercive  policy  continued  which  would  disgust  bar¬ 
barians,  and  the  South  literally  trampled  upon,  I  may 
change  my  mind  and  join  them,  and  should  it  so  happen 
that  I  will  be  obliged  to  fire  towards  that  once  glorious 
flag,  it  will  not  be  at  it  but  at  those  who  disgrace  it. 
Love  to  all.” 
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For  his  attempt  to  withdraw  his  resignation, 
Buchanan  was  afterwards  criticized,  and  the  following 
letter  which  he  vTote  for  the  press1  as  a  defense  will 
serve  as  a  fitting  explanation  of  the  motives  which  led 
him  to  cast  his  fortunes  with  the  South :  “I  observe  in 
your  paper  of  the  5th  inst.,  handed  to  me  to-day,  an 
article  headed  a  ‘Strange  Record’ ;  this  unexplained  is 
injurious  to  me.  I  do  not  deny  the  authorship  of  those 
letters  you  publish,  nor  have  I  ever  denied  making  an 
application  to  recall  my  resignation  in  the  United  States 
Navy  at  the  date  mentioned.  I  am  willing  that  all  my 
acts,  private  and  official  relating  to  my  withdrawing 
from  the  United  States  Navy  may  be  known  to  my 
countrymen.  When  I  handed  my  resignation  to  Mr. 
Welles,  the  day  after  the  attack  in  Baltimore  upon  the 
Massachusetts  regiment,  I  remarked  that  ‘it  was  the  most 
unpleasant  duty  of  my  life  to  be  compelled  to  resign 
from  a  navy  I  had  so  long  faithfully  served,  but  as  a 
Marylander  and  a  slave  holder  I  never  could  act  against 
the  South,  and  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  be  at  my  post 
to  defend  my  native  city,  Baltimore,  when  the  blood  of 
Marylanders  was  running  in  the  streets’.  Much  more 
passed  between  us  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Chase  also  being 
present  the  same  day,  after  I  had  been  relieved  from  the 
command  of  the  Navy  Yard,  I  offered  my  services  to 
Governor  Hicks  to  drive  from  the  shores  of  my  native 
state,  Maryland,  any  invasion  of  her  soil  by  our  North¬ 
ern  enemies.  That  vile  traitor2  never  replied  to  my 

1  The  Richmond  Examiner,  May  18,  1862. 

2  Attention  has  already  been  called  to  Hick’s  speech  on  the  day  of 
the  Baltimore  riot  and  other  pro-Southern  sentiments  expressed  pre¬ 
viously  by  him.  Buchanan,  being  first  of  all  a  man  of  action,  could 
have  only  contempt  for  a  man  who  said  such  things,  and  then  tem¬ 
porized  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  Maryland  in  the  Union  by  force  of 
circumstances,  General  Butler  having  entered  Baltimore  on  May  14 
and  occupied  Federal  Hill,  thus  placing  the  city  at  his  mercy. 
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letter.  After  my  return  home,  and  before  my  resignation 
had  been  acted  upon,  hearing  from  various  sources  that 
the  troubles  and  difficulties  in  the  country  would 
certainly  be  arranged  when  Congress  met,  if  not  before, 
and  which  was  the  general  impression,  and  that  there 
was  not  to  be  any  further  resistance  in  Baltimore,  I  was 
induced  to  ask  the  recall  of  my  resignation,  if  it  had  not 
been  acted  upon.  This,  I  soon  regretted,  however,  when 
it  became  apparent  to  all  that  there  could  be  no  recon¬ 
ciliation  between  the  North  and  the  South  and  when 
influential  gentlemen  offered  their  services  to  obtain  my 
commission  for  me,  I  plainly  told  them  that  nothing 
could  induce  me  to  remain  in  that  navy.  My  Southern 
views  were  known  to  Mr.  Welles,1  and  when  I  said  I 
was  ready  for  service,  he  knew  that  I  would  not  accept 
service  against  the  South.  The  officers  from  the  Army 
and  Navy  from  Maryland  resigned  from  principle;  we 
did  not  wait  until  our  State  seceded,  we  resigned  because 
the  South  was  oppressed  by  the  North,  and  because  the 
Constitution  and  laws  under  which  we  were  born  were 
violated  and  trampled  upon.  When  I  resigned,  I  held 
the  desirable  and  important  position  of  Commandant  of 
the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  and  did  not  know  at  what 

i  “Barron,  Buchanan,  Maury,  Porter  (D.D.),  and  Magruder  were 
in  Washington,  and  each  and  all  were,  during  that  unhappy  winter, 
courted  and  caressed  by  the  Secessionists,  who  desired  to  win  them 
to  their  cause.  I  was  by  reliable  friends  put  on  my  guard  as  re¬ 
spected  each  of  them.”  (The  Diary  of  Gideon  Welles,  I,  19.) 

“I  was  in  Washington  and  know  that  my  uncle  had  a  conversation 
with  the  Secretary  previous  to  the  excitement  in  Baltimore,  in  which 
he  told  him  he  ‘was  a  Marylander  and  a  Southerner,  although  not 
for  one  moment  upholding  the  right  of  secession  or  the  course  of 
the  cotton  states ;  but  that  he  equally  disapproved  of  the  coercive 
measures  of  the  Republican  party  and  could  not  conscientiously  en¬ 
gage  in  a  Civil  War ;  therefore  as  his  position  was  a  trying  one  he 
wished  to  be  relieved  from  his  command  in  case  of  his  resignation 
becoming  necessary.”  (Letter  from  Laetitia  Buchanan,  daughter  of 
General  George  Buchanan,  to  Captain  Du  Pont,  “Friday,  May,  1.N61,” 
in  Department  of  War  Records  and  Library,  Navy  Department.) 
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hour  I  might  he  called  upon  to  equip  an  expedition  upon 
the  South  or  mj  native  State.  Those  who  have  never 
served  in  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States  for 
forty  years  and  upwards,  and  have  never  fought  under 
her  flag  or  witnessed  the  respect  paid  to  it  throughout 
the  world,  wherever  displayed,  cannot  know  or  appre¬ 
ciate  the  feelings  of  those  who,  from  principle,  were 
obliged  to  war  against  it,  until  it  became  the  emblem 
of  tyranny  and  a  military  despotism.  I  do  not  deny  that 
I  felt  great  regret  that  circumstances  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  that  I  should  leave  that  navy;  in  this  regret  I  am 
not  alone,  for  there  are  thousands,  aye,  millions,  who 
regretted.  Never  for  one  moment  have  I  ever  regretted 
my  course  I  have  taken  in  this  Revolution,  except  to 
suffer  myself  to  be  led  into  the  popular  error,  for  a  short 
time  that  a  reconciliation  could  be  arranged  between 
the  North  and  the  South.  My  acts  in  the  Confederacy 
speak  for  themselves.  The  revolutionary  principles  of 
my  grandfather  Thomas  McKean  run  through  my  veins, 
and  I  trust  that  such  principles,  with  a  clear  conscience 
of  having  performed  my  duty,  will  govern  me  through 
life.  My  enemies  may  exert  themselves  to  injure  me,  but 
they  never  shall  have  it  in  their  power  to  say  that  I 
shrank  from  personal  responsibilities  or  duties.” 

Not  long  after  Buchanan  had  retired  to  “The  Rest” 
after  resigning  his  commission,  he  had  a  very  unpleasant 
experience,  during  which  he  displayed  his  fearlessness. 
At  the  entrance  to  his  estate  on  the  Miles  River  was  a 
steamboat  landing,  where  there  disembarked  one  day 
some  Northern  soldiers  who  had  come  to  that  vicinity 
to  arrest  Judge  Richard  Bennett  Carmichael.  In  the 
absence  of  Buchanan,  who  at  the  time  was  in  Easton, 
they  trespassed  on  his  property,  threatening  to  arrest 
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him  also;  some  of  them  took  down  from  the  gate  posts 
the  shells  which  he  had  brought  home  as  well-earned 
trophies  from  the  Mexican  War,  and  placed  them  on  the 
steamboat.  Hearing  of  this,  upon  his  return  home  from 
town,  Buchanan,  though  his  family  feared  the  possible 
consequences,  boarded  the  boat  and  boldly  faced  the 
soldiers;  he  told  them  they  might  have  the  might  but 
not  the  right  to  take  his  property  and  demanded  that 
they  not  only  surrender  the  shells,  but  that  they  replace 
them  on  the  gateposts  exactly  as  they  had  found  them. 
After  seeing  the  shells1  replaced  by  the  soldiers,  he 
ordered  them  from  his  property  under  threat  of  arrest 
for  trespass,  whereupon  they  returned  to  the  boat  and 
left  the  wharf.  He  then  ordered  those  on  his  premises, 
who  were  threatening  to  arrest  him,  to  leave  at  once  if 
they  did  not  wish  to  be  reported  to  the  government. 

During  that  summer  of  1861,  the  North  and  the 
South  girded  themselves  for  the  struggle,  which  many 
foolishly  thought  would  be  a  brief  one.  Events  of  great 
moment  soon  began  to  happen.  On  July  21,  the  Union 
forces  were  defeated  at  Bull  Run,  where  Thomas  J. 
Jackson  and  his  Virginians  stood  “like  a  stone  wall”. 
On  the  sea,  President  Lincoln  had,  on  April  19,  pro¬ 
claimed  a  blockade  of  all  Southern  ports.  On  the 
Potomac,  Commander  J.  H.  Ward,  who  had  been  an 
instructor  at  the  Naval  School  with  Buchanan,  organ¬ 
ized  a  flotilla  and  on  May  31  bombarded  the  Confederate 
fortifications  near  Aquia  Creek ;  this  was  the  first  naval 
engagement  of  the  war.  It  was  followed  on  August  26 

i  They  remained  in  place  at  “The  Rest”  until  after  Mrs.  Buchanan’s 
death  when  two  of  them  were  taken  to  “Wye  House”  to  Admiral 
Buchanan’s  grave,  and  the  other  two — for  there  were  two  entrances 
to  “The  Rest” — to  “Sunny  Side”,  the  home  of  Dr.  Charles  Lowndes, 
about  two  miles  from  “The  Rest”,  where  they  still  remain  on  the 
gateposts  of  the  front  gate. 
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bty  the  capture  of  Hatteras  Inlet,  key  to  Pamlico  Sound, 
by  an  expedition  of  fourteen  vessels  commanded  by  Flag- 
Officer  Silas  H.  Stringham. 

Inaction  at  such  a  time  was  unbearable  to  a  man 
like  Buchanan  who  had  spent  so  many  years  of  active 
service  in  the  navy.  Like  an  old  war  horse  who  smelled 
the  smoke  of  battle  from  afar  and  champed  at  the  bits, 
he  walked  restlessly  about  his  estate,  anxious  to  be  at 
the  seat  of  war,  on  the  side  of  those  with  whom  he 
sympathized  in  the  fratricidal  strife.  Finally,  he  could 
endure  the  situation  no  longer  and  left  his  home  for 
Virginia,  on  or  about  the  31st.  of  August.1  Proceeding  to 
southern  Maryland,  he  crossed  the  Chesapeake  and  made 
his  way  to  Richmond,  where  he  joined  the  Confederate 
Navy  with  the  rank  of  Captain  on  September  5,  1861. 

However  impulsive  Buchanan’s  resignation  from  the 
navy  may  have  been,  his  decision  to  join  the  Confederacy 
was  not  made  without  long  and  careful  consideration. 
He  understood  thoroughly  the  magnitude  of  the  South¬ 
ern  undertaking.  No  one  knew  better  than  he  the  power 
of  the  Federal  government  and  its  prestige  abroad,  for 
he  had  helped  to  make  it  powerful  and  had  contributed 
to  increasing  its  prestige.  Though  he  was  devoted  to  his 
home  and  his  family,  being  a  master  of  the  art  of  hospi- 


i  On  August  31  he  appeared  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Easton 
to  acknowledge  legally  bills  of  sale  of  all  his  personal  property  to 
three  of  his  daughters  and  his  son.  To  Sallie  Lloyd  Buchanan  were 
assigned  three  slaves :  “Negro  woman,  Mamie,  about  62  years  old  and 
her  daughter,  Mary,  about  35  years  old;  boy,  John,  son  of  Marv. 
about  11  years  old.  To  Franklin  Buchanan,  Jr.,  was  given  two 
horses  and  “Negro  boys,  Joe,  Charles,  and  Harrison,”  27,  11  and  9 
years  old  respectively.  To  Letitia  and  Alice  Buchanan  he  assigned 
the  remainder  of  his  personal  property,  consisting  of  household  sil¬ 
ver,  furniture,  china,  linen,  pictures  and  engravings,  etc.,  etc.,  and  car¬ 
riages  and  horses.  The  real  estate  was  in  the  name  of  Mrs.  Buchanan 
These  arrangements  were  made  to  protect  the  property  while  Buch¬ 
anan  was  away  from  home. 
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tality,  though  he  was  entitled  by  past  services  to  his 
country  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  quiet  and 
ease,  still  the  active  old  Commodore  could  not  enjoy  his 
dolce  far  niente  under  the  shady  trees  of  “The  Rest” 
when  there  was  a  Avar  raging  just  across  the  Chesapeake. 
He  felt  that  he  must  fight,  and  that  he  must  make  a 
choice  between  the  two  sections  of  a  country  for  whose 
honor  and  glory  he  had  already  risked  his  life  in  battle. 
If  Maryland  had  seceded,  as  Virginia  had  done,  he  like 
General  Lee  would  have  felt  that  his  choice  was  made 
for  him.  But  Maryland  remained  in  the  Union  and 
Buchanan  had  to  make  the  decision  for  himself.  His 
pride  had  been  wounded  by  the  inconsiderate  treatment 
of  the  recall  of  his  resignation ;  all  his  sympathies  were 
with  the  South,  and  eventually  he  came  to  recognize  it 
as  his  duty  to  fight  with  the  Confederacy.  He  was  then 
an  old  man  nearly  sixty-one  years  of  age,  but  he  could 
not  bear  to  “rust  unburnished,  not  to  shine  in  use”. 
Like  Tennyson’s  Ulysses,  Buchanan  in  embarking  on 
this  hazardous  enterprise  might  have  declared, 

“There  lies  the  port ;  the  vessel  puffs  her  sail : 

There  gloom  the  dark,  broad  seas.  My  mariners, 

Souls  that  have  toiled  and  wrought,  and  thought  with 
me  — 

That  ever  with  a  frolic  welcome  took 

The  thunder  and  the  sunshine,  and  opposed 

Free  hearts,  free  foreheads  —  you  and  I  are  old ; 

Old  age  hath  yet  his  honor  and  his  toil. 

Death  closes  all ;  but  something  ere  the  end, 

Some  work  of  noble  note,  may  yet  be  done.” 
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WHEN  THE  MERRIMAC  F OTJOHT  IN 
HAMPTON  ROADS 


WHEN  Buchanan  reached  Richmond,  which  had 
become  on  April  29,  1861  the  capital  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy,  he  lost  no  time  in  identifying  himself  with  the 
cause  of  the  South.  He  at  once  offered  his  services  to 
the  Confederate  Navy,  and  on  September  5  he  became  a 
captain  in  that  service.  He  was  soon  thereafter  made 
Chief  of  the  Office  of  Orders  and  Detail,  a  position  of 
great  responsibility  and  importance,  somewhat  similar 
to  the  present  Chief  of  Operations  in  the  organization  of 
the  United  States  Navy.  In  those  early  months  of  the 
war  the  Confederate  naval  officers  were  employed  in 
erecting  defensive  batteries  on  the  rivers  and  other  water 
approaches  to  important  cities  and  strategic  points  in 
the  South,  and  just  a  few  days  after  Buchanan’s  joining 
the  South,  Federal  correspondence  reveals  that  “Captain 
Buchanan,  late  U.  S.  Navy,  is  engaged  in  erecting  a 
battery  near  the  White  House”.1  This  appears  to  have 
been  a  part  of  the  Confederate  plan  to  close  the  Potomac 
effectually  by  the  erection  of  powerful  batteries,  or 
defend  the  capital  Richmond  against  an  invasion  from 

i  Inclosure  in  note  from  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  G  V  Fox 
to  T.  T.  Craven,  commanding  Potomac  Flotilla,  September  13,  1861. 
This  place  was  up  the  York  River  near  Richmond,  or  possibly  White- 
stone  Point  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rappahannock 
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the  south.  A  few  days  later,  Buchanan  wrote  to  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy  Mallory1  that  the  batteries  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Norfolk  and  on  the  various  rivers  were 
not  as  efficient  as  they  should  be,  and  that  naval  officers 
ought  to  be  placed  in  command  of  the  naval  guns  in 
these  batteries  and  of  the  soldiers  manning  them ;  and 
these  recommendations  were  approved  by  Mr.  Mallory. 

Buchanan's  work,  during  those  early  months  of 
service  in  the  Confederate  Navy,  was  not  confined  to 
Virginia.  For  example,  he  was  sent  to  Savannah  with 
Captain  Sinclair,  C.  S.  Navy  by  General  Lee  early  in 
November  to  consult  with  General  A.  R.  Lawton,  com¬ 
manding  in  Georgia,  as  to  proper  means  of  defending  the 
water  approaches  to  Brunswick  and  Cumberland  which, 
Lee  declared,  “must  be  secured”.2  This  was  just  four 
days  after  the  capture  of  Port  Royal,  South  Carolina  by 
Captain  Samuel  F.  Du  Pont  commanding  an  expedition 
of  twenty-five  ships  of  war  and  about  13,000  troops 
under  Brigadier-General  Thomas  W.  Sherman,  against 
which  Commodore  Tattnall’s  four  little  gunboats  and 
Forts  Beauregard  and  Walker  could  not  offer  an  effec¬ 
tual  resistance. 

Buchanan  was  destined,  however,  soon  to  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  display  his  courage  and  ability  in 
action,  in  the  waters  of  Hampton  Roads.  On  the  night 
of  the  20th  of  April,  when  the  Federal  forces  retired 
from  the  Gosport  (Norfolk)  Navy  Yard,  they  hastily 
attempted  to  destroy  the  stores  and  guns  and  to  scuttle 
the  nine  ships  stationed  there.  In  this  way  a  vast 
quantity  of  munitions  of  war,  including  over  1000  can- 

1  Buchanan  to  S.  R.  Mallory,  September  26,  1861. 

2  General  Robert  E.  Lee  to  General  A.  R.  Lawton,  from  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Coosawhatchie,  South  Carolina,  November  11,  1861. 
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non,1  ranging  from  11-inch  guns  to  32-pounders,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Confederates.  These  were  the  guns 
which  were  used  so  effectively  in  the  batteries  erected  to 
defend  Southern  rivers  and  harbors. 

Of  the  ships2  thus  destroyed,  the  Nerrimac,  a  steam 
frigate  of  3500  tons,  was  raised  by  authority  of  the 
Governor  of  Virginia  in  May,  1861  at  a  cost  of  $5000 
and  placed  in  dry  dock.  In  June,  the  Confederate  Navy 
Department  decided  to  convert  the  vessel  into  an  iron¬ 
clad,  and  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  plan  was 
due  to  three  men;  namely,  Lieutenant  John  M.  Brooke, 
whose  plans  for  the  reconstructing  of  the  vessel  were 
approved  by  Secretary  Mallory  and  who  prepared  her 
armor  and  guns,  John  L.  Porter,  Naval  Constructor, 
who  had  charge  of  the  building  of  the  hull,  and  Chief 
Engineer  W.  P.  Williamson,3  who  superintended  the 
preparation  of  her  machinery. 

When  completed,  the  vessel,  which  was  renamed  the 
Virginia,  was  a  strange,  grim-looking  craft.  She  had 
a  casemate,  looking  somewhat  like  the  roof  of  a  barn, 
which  sloped  at  an  angle  of  about  35  degrees.  This  was 

i  There  were  1195,  according  to  the  report  of  William  H.  Peters 
who  took  an  inventory  for  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  as  given  in 
Parker’s  “Recollections  of  a  Naval  Officer,”  p.  247. 

2 These  ships  were  the  following:  Pennsylvania,  three-decker;  the 
Delaware  and  the  Columbus,  74’s ;  the  frigates  Mernmac,  Columbia, 
and  Raritan;  the  sloops  of  war  Germantown  and  Plymouth;  and  the 
brig  Dolphin.  Among  these  were  two  ships  Buchanan  had  served  on ; 
namely,  the  Germantown  and  the  Delaware.  The  United  States  was 
also  there  but  she  “was  in  so  decayed  a  condition  that  it  was  deemed 
unnecessary  to  waste  the  material  of  turpentine  upon  her.”  (Captain 
Charles  Wilkes  to  Flag  Officer  Hiram  Paulding,  April  22,  1S61.) 

3  For  controversy  over  the  question  as  to  who  originated  the  plans 

for  rebuilding  the  Merrimac,  see  Southern  Historical  Society  Papers, 

Vol.  XIX,  3  et  seq.  and  Battles  and  Leaders,  Vol.  I,  as  regards  Brooke 

and  Porter;1 *  and  The  End  of  an  Era  by  John  S.  Wise,  pp.  172-173, 
192,  193,  and  The  Asheville  Times  of  August  22,  1926,  as  regards 
Commander  Gabriel  Galt  Williamson.  U.  S.  Navy,  half-brother  to& Wil¬ 
liam  P.  Williamson. 
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built  upon  the  original  hull  which  had  been  cut  down  to 
the  berth  deck.  This  caseinate  was  constructed  of  pitch 
pine  twenty  inches  thick  overlaid  with  three  inches  of 
oak,  over  which  was  placed  two  layers  of  iron.  These 
plates,  two  inches  thick  and  from  seven  to  eight  inches 
wide,  were  rolled  at  the  Tredegar  Iron  Works  in  Rich¬ 
mond.  The  first  layer  was  placed  horizontally  and  the 
second  up  and  down  at  right  angles  to  the  former,  and 
all  were  bolted  through  the  wood  and  securely  held— 
four  inches  of  iron  over  twenty-four  inches  of  wood. 
This  shield  was  about  seven  feet  high  and  one  hundred 
seventy  feet  long  at  the  base ;  over  the  top,  which  was 
about  twenty  feet  wide,  was  a  light  grating  or  iron  two 
inches  thick,  providing  for  ventilation  and  at  the  same 
time  serving  as  a  protection  for  the  gun  crews.  A  pilot 
house  of  cast  iron,  in  the  shape  of  a  pyramid  with  walls 
twelve  inches  thick  and  pierced  with  several  small  holes 
for  observation,  was  placed  at  the  bow  end  of  the  upper 
deck.  The  guns  consisted  of  two  7-inch  Brooke  rifles, 
placed  at  bow  and  stern,  which  had  been  reenforced  with 
3-inch  steel  bands  that  had  been  shrunk  on  the  breech ; 
the  shield  was  so  rounded  as  to  provide  for  three  gun 
ports  for  each  of  these  guns  which  could  thus  be  used  in 
three  different  directions.  Besides  these  fore-and-aft 
guns,  there  were  two  6.4-inch  rifles,  also  Brooke  single- 
banded,  and  six  9-inch  smooth-bore  Dahlgren  guns,  all  in 
broadside.  The  Virginia  had  attached  to  her  prow  a 
wedge-shaped  ram  of  cast  iron,  projecting  two  feet  for¬ 
ward  and  two  feet  under  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
weighing  about  1500  pounds.'  Her  engines  had  not  been 
improved  by  being  submerged  in  sea  water  and  were  as  a 
consequence  very  unreliable.  They  gave  her  an  esti¬ 
mated  speed  of  only  six  or  seven  miles  per  hour,  and  it 
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took  her  thirty  or  forty  minutes  to  turn  round.  In 
battle  trim  she  drew  about  twenty-two  feet  of  water,  and 
sunk  so  that  the  lower  line  of  her  shield  was  some  two 
feet  under  the  water  line,  and  the  unprotected  part  of 
her  deck,  which  was  about  two  hundred  sixty-three  feet 
long,  was  awash. 

Such  was  the  vessel  which  became  Buchanan’s  flag¬ 
ship  when  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Naval 
Defenses  of  the  James  River  by  Secretary  Mallory  on 
February  24,  1862.  In  his  orders,  Mallory  wrote,  “The 
Virginia  is  a  novelty  in  naval  construction,  is  untried, 
and  her  powers  unknown,  and  the  Department  will  not 
give  specific  orders  as  to  her  attack  upon  the  enemy. 
Her  powers  as  a  ram  are  regarded  as  very  formidable, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  you  may  be  able  to  test  them.  Like 
the  bayonet  charge  of  infantry,  this  mode  of  attack, 
while  the  most  distinctive,  will  commend  itself  to  you 
in  the  present  scarcity  of  ammunition.  It  is  one  also 
that  may  be  rendered  destructive  at  night  against  the 
enemy  at  anchor.  Even  without  guns  the  ship  would  be 
formidable  as  a  ram.  Could  you  pass  Old  Point  and 
make  a  dashing  cruise  on  the  Potomac  as  far  as  Wash¬ 
ington,  its  effect  upon  the  public  mind  would  be  im¬ 
portant  to  the  cause.  The  condition  of  our  country,  and 
the  painful  reverses  we  have  just  suffered,  demand  our 
utmost  exertions,  and  convinced  as  I  am  that  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  the  means  of  striking  a  decided  blow  for  our 
navy  are  now  for  the  first  time  presented,  I  congratulate 
you  upon  it,  and  know  that  your  judgment  and  gallantry 
will  meet  all  just  expectations.  Action  —  prompt  and 
successful  action  —  now  would  be  of  serious  importance 
to  our  cause.” 

It  was,  indeed,  a  time  of  anxiety  for  the  South,  as 
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they  had  suffered  their  first  serious  defeats  in  the  loss 
of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  which  threw  open  the 
gates  to  an  invasion  of  Tennessee,  and  it  had  become 
known  that  General  McClellan  would  soon  attack  Rich¬ 
mond  in  an  advance  from  Fortress  Monroe  up  the 
peninsula  between  the  York  and  James  Rivers.  There 
was  every  reason,  therefore,  for  “action — prompt  and 
successful  action”  against  the  Union  blockaders  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Chesapeake. 

Other  ships  belonging  to  Buchanan’s  squadron  were 
the  side  wheel  steamer  Patrick  Henry,  of  twelve  guns, 
an  ocean-going  vessel  of  1400  tons,  formerly  the  York- 
town,  which  had  been  commandeered  in  the  James  River 
at  the  outbreak  of  war  and  armed  with  two  32-pounder 
rifles,  and  three  8-inch  and  one  10-inch  smooth-bores, 
and  manned  with  a  crew  of  one  hundred  fifty  men;  the 
steamer  Jamestown,  with  two  guns;  and  the  little  gun¬ 
boats  Teaser,  Beaufort,  and  Raleigh,  with  one  gun  each. 
Altogether,  then,  Buchanan  had  only  twenty-seven  guns ; 
and,  in  fact,  only  the  Patrick  Henry,  in  addition  to  the 
Virginia,  was  strong  enough  to  be  of  any  consequence. 

The  Union  forces  in  those  waters  then  numbered 
eleven  vessels.  Off  Fortress  Monroe  lay  the  screw 
frigates  Minnesota  and  Roanoke  with  forty-seven  and 
forty-six  guns  respectively,  and  the  sailing  ship  St. 
Lawrence  of  fifty-two  guns,  together  with  the  gunboats 
Dragon,  Mystic,  Whitehall,  Oregon,  Zouave,  and  Cam¬ 
bridge;  while  somewhat  nearer  at  Newport  News  lay  at 
anchor  the  Cumberland  of  twenty-four  guns  and  the 
Congress  with  fifty  guns.  The  total  number  of  their 
heavier  ordnance,  not  including  the  armament  of  the 
gunboats  and  the  batteries  at  Newport  News,  Fortress 
Monroe,  and  the  Rip-Raps,  amounted  to  about  two  hun- 
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dred  twenty  guns.  These  larger  vessels,  according  to 
Soley,1  “were  the  pride  of  the  navy,  and  before  the  war 
had  been  regarded  as  the  highest  and  most  perfect  type 
of  the  men-of-war  of  the  period.  Yet  it  required  but  the 
experience  of  a  single  afternoon  in  Hampton  Roads,  in 
the  month  of  March,  1862,  to  show  that  all  of  them  were 
antiquated,  displaced,  superseded,  and  that  a  new  era 
had  opened  in  naval  warfare”. 

Every  possible  exertion  was  made  to  get  the  Virginia 
ready  for  sea,  the  blacksmiths,  finishers,  and  strikers 
patriotically  volunteering  to  work  over-time  for  nothing 
in  order  to  complete  the  ironclad.  It  was  known  by  the 
North  that  this  vessel  was  under  construction,  and  three 
or  four  months  after  it  had  been  begun,  work  was  com¬ 
menced  at  Green  Point,  Long  Island  on  the  famous 
Monitor,  designed  by  John  Ericsson.  This,  in  turn, 
became  known  at  the  South,  and  was  another  reason  for 
the  haste  in  getting  the  Virginia  ready  for  service  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

When  Buchanan  took  command  at  Norfolk  on  March 
4,  1862,  he  entered  upon  his  duties  with  his  accustomed 
vigor  and  fearlessness.  The  very  day  he  received  notice 
of  his  appointment  by  the  Secretary  he  wrote,  March  3, 
to  Commander  John  R.  Tucker,  “I  am  informed  by  the 
honorable  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  the  Patrick 
Henry  under  your  command,  the  Jamestown,  Lieutenant 
Commanding  Barney,  and  the  Teaser,  Lieutenant  Com¬ 
manding  Webb,  are  placed  under  my  command  as  com¬ 
posing  part  of  my  squadron.  It  is  my  intention,  if  no 
accident  occurs  to  this  ship  to  prevent  it,  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  enemy  off  Newport  News  at  daylight  on  Friday 
morning  next.  You  will,  with  the  Jamestown  and 
i  James  Russell  Soley’s  The  Blockade  and  the  Cruisers,  p.  60. 
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Teaser,  be  prepared  to  join  me.  My  object  is  first  to 
destroy  the  frigates  Congress  and  Cumberland ,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  and  then  turn  my  attention  to  the  destruction  of 
the  battery  on  shore  and  the  gunboats.  You  will,  in  the 
absence  of  signals,  use  your  best  exertions  to  injure  and 
destroy  the  enemy.  Much  is  expected  of  this  ship  and 
those  who  cooperate  with  her,  by  our  countrymen,  and 
I  expect  and  hope  that  our  acts  will  prove  our  desire  to 
do  our  duty,  to  reflect  credit  upon  the  country  and  the 
navy.  You  will  communicate  this  communication  to 
Lieutenants  Commanding  Barney  and  Webb.  No.  1 
signal  hoisted  under  by  pennant  indicates  ‘Sink  before 
you  surrender’.”  He  also  wrote  his  intentions  to  General 
Magruder,  commanding  at  Yorktown,  who  was  to  co¬ 
operate  with  him,  and  to  Secretary  Mallory,  acknowl¬ 
edging  the  receipt  of  his  orders.  He  informed  the 
Secretary,  however,  that  an  attack  on  Washington  was 
not  practicable.  “From  the  best  and  most  reliable  in¬ 
formation  I  can  obtain  from  experienced  pilots”,  he 
wrote,  “it  will  be  impossible  to  ascend  the  Potomac  in 
the  Virginia  with  the  present  draft  of  water,  nearly  22 
feet”. 

There  had  been  great  difficulty  in  assembling  a  suit¬ 
able  crew  of  320  men  and  about  30  officers.1  Lieutenant 

i  They  were,  in  addition  to  Buchanan  and  Jones,  Lieutenants 
Charles  C.  Simms,  It.  D.  Minor  (flag),  C.  Hunter  Davidson,  John 
Taylor  Wood,  J.  R.  Eggleston,  and  Walter  R.  Butt;  Midshipmen  R.  C. 
Foute,  H.  H.  Marina  duke,  H.  B.  Littlepage,  W.  J.  Craig,  J.  C.  Long, 
and  L.  II.  Rootes ;  Paymaster  James  A.  Semple ;  Surgeon  D.  B.  Phil¬ 
lips;  Assistant  Surgeon  Algernon  S.  Garnett;  Captain  of  Marines 
Reuben  Thorn ;  Acting  Chief  Engineer  H.  A.  Ramsay ;  Assistant  En¬ 
gineers  John  W.  Tynan,  Loudon  Campbell,  Benjamin  Herring,  E.  A. 
Jack,  and  E.  V.  White;  Acting  Master  William  Parrish;  Boatswain 
Charles  H.  Hasker ;  Gunner  C.  B.  Oliver ;  Carpenter  Hugh  Lindsay ; 
Captain’s  Clerk  Arthur  Sinclair,  Jr. ;  Paymaster’s  Clerk  E.  Albright ; 
Volunteer  Aide,  Lieutenant  Douglas  Forrest,  C.  S.  Army ;  Captain 
Kevil,  commanding  a  detachment  of  Norfolk  United  Artillery;  and 
Sergeant  Tabb,  Signal  Corps.  The  Muster  Roll  throws  doubt  on  the 
fact  that  the  above  named  Boatswain,  Gunner,  and  Carpenter  were  on 
the  vessel  at  the  time  of  the  battle  in  Hampton  Roads. 
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Catesby  ap  Roger  Jones  was  the  executive  officer.  The 
officers,  who  were  brave,  skillful,  and  experienced,  had 
a  high  opinion  of  Buchanan  and  great  confidence  in  his 
leadership.  For  example,  Lieutenant  John  Taylor 
Wood  wrote  of  him  as  “an  energetic  and  high-toned 
officer,  who  combined  with  daring  courage  great  profes¬ 
sional  ability,  standing  deservedly  at  the  head  of  his 
profession”.1  The  uncompleted  condition  of  the  vessel 
had,  of  course,  interfered  with  the  drills,  for  up  to  the 
hour  of  sailing  to  engage  the  enemy  she  was  filled  with 
busy  workmen.  The  crew  and  the  officers  were  strangers 
to  one  another  and  also  to  the  ship  which  was  something 
entirely  new  in  naval  architecture.  Not  one  of  her  guns 
had  been  fired,  hardly  a  revolution  of  her  engines  had 
been  made  when  she  started  off  on  what  many  supposed 
was  merely  a  trial  run.  It  was,  indeed,  a  trial,  but  such 
a  one  as  no  ship  had  ever  made  before  in  naval  warfare. 
“At  that  time  nothing  was  known  of  our  destination”, 
wrote  Acting  Chief  Engineer  H.  Ashton  Ramsay.2  “All 
we  knew  was  that  we  were  off  at  last.  Buchanan  sent 
for  me.  The  veteran  sailor,  the  beau  ideal  of  a  naval 
officer  of  the  old  school,  with  his  tall  form,  harsh  feat¬ 
ures,  and  clear,  piercing  eyes,  was  pacing  the  deck  with 
a  stride  I  found  it  difficult  to  match,  although  he  was 
then  over  sixty  and  I  but  twenty-four.  ‘Ramsay’,  he 
asked,  ‘what  would  happen  to  your  engines  and  boilers 
if  there  should  be  a  collision?’  ‘They  are  braced  tight’, 
I  assured  him;  ‘though  the  boilers  stand  fourteen  feet, 
they  are  so  securely  fastened  that  no  collision  could 
budge  them’.  ‘I  am  going  to  ram  the  Cumberland },  said 

1  Battles  and  Leaders,  I,  694. 

2  The  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac:  Both  Sides  of  the  Story,  told  by 
Worden,  Greene,  and  Ramsay,  pp.  31,  32. 
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my  commander.  ‘I’m  told  she  has  the  new  rifled  guns, 
the  only  ones  in  the  whole  fleet  we  have  cause  to  fear. 
The  moment  we  are  in  the  Roads  I’m  going  to  make 
right  for  her  and  ram  her’. 

It  was  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  March  8 
(Saturday)  when  the  Virginia  left  the  navy  yard,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  small  gunboats  Raleigh ,  Lieutenant 
Commanding  J.  W.  Alexander,  and  Beaufort,  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Commanding  W.  H.  Parker.  The  day  was  bright 
and  clear,  after  the  storm  of  the  preceding  day,  with  a 
slight  breeze  from  the  northwest,  and  weather  unusually 
mild  for  the  time  of  year.  The  tide  was  at  half  flood 
and  would  be  at  the  full  height  at  1.40  in  the  afternoon. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  Buchanan  had  not  come  out 
earlier  in  the  morning.  This  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 
had  to  be  taken  at  the  full,  if  success  was  to  be  gained 
with  a  ship  drawing  twenty-two  feet  of  water.  Bu¬ 
chanan  was  thus  one  day  later  in  coming  out  than  he  had 
planned.  “It  was  fixed  for  Thursday  night,  March  6th, 
1862”,  declared  Commodore  Catesby  ap  Roger  Jones;1 
“the  pilots,  of  whom  there  were  five,  having  been  previ¬ 
ously  consulted.  .  .  .  All  preparations  were  made, 

including  lights  at  obstructions.  After  dark  the  pilots 
claimed  that  they  could  not  pilot  the  ship  during  the 
night”.  It  was  probably  the  storm  on  Friday  that  pre¬ 
vented  an  attack  from  being  made  that  day.  As  will  be 
seen  later,  it  was  fortunate  for  the  Union  naval  forces 
that  Fate  should  thus  have  ordered  the  course  of  events. 

As  the  Virginia  moved  slowly  down  the  Elizabeth 
River,  the  citizens  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  were 
hurrying  by  land  and  water  to  Sewell’s  Point,  Craney 
Island,  and  other  points  from  which  they  might  see  the 

i  In  Southern  Historical  Society  Payers,  XI,  66. 
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outcome  of  the  undertaking,  whatever  it  might  be.  As 
the  ships  passed  down  the  river,  they  were  repeatedly 
“saluted  by  the  waving  of  caps  and  handkerchiefs;  but 
no  voice  broke  the  silence  of  the  scene;  all  hearts  Avere 
too  full  for  utterance.  .  .  .  There  were  many  who 

thought  that  as  soon  as  the  Merrimac  rammed  a  vessel 
she  would  sink  with  all  hands  inclosed  in  an  iron-plated 
coffin”.1 

It  was  12.40  when  the  Virginia  and  her  consorts 
arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  near  Sewell’s  Point, 
whence  the  white  tents  of  the  Union  soldiers  at  Newport 
News  and  the  blockading  ships  Congress  and  Cumber¬ 
land ,  with  every  spar  outlined  clearly  in  the  blue  March 
sky,  could  be  distinctly  seen  across  Hampton  Roads. 
These  ships  were  unprepared  for  action;  their  boats 
hung  idly  to  the  lower  booms  and  the  newly  washed 
sailors’  clothes  fluttered  from  the  rigging.  Just  about 
12  o’clock,  the  quartermaster  of  the  Congress  remarked 
to  one  of  the  officers,  “I  wish  you  would  take  the  glass 
and  have  a  look  over  there,  sir.  I  believe  that  thing  is 
a-comin’  down  at  last”.2  Then  in  great  haste  the  ships 
were  cleared  for  action. 

Accompanied  by  the  gunboats,  the  Virginia  imme¬ 
diately  turned  her  iron-shod  prow  toward  Newport  News 
and  the  Union  vessels  Congress  and  Cumberland.  Then 
signal  flags  began  to  run  up  and  down  the  masts  of  the 
ships  off  Fortress  Monroe,  and  smoke  began  to  pour 
from  the  funnels  of  the  frigates  Minnesota  and  Roanoke. 
As  the  Confederate  ironclad  approached  her  antagonists 
Buchanan  called  “all  hands  to  muster”  and  delivered 
to  them  this  short  spirited  address:  “Men,  the  eyes  of 

1  W.  H.  Parker’s  Recollections  of  a  Naval  Officer,  pp.  252,  253. 

2  Edward  Shippen’s  Thirty  Years  at  Sea,  p.  280. 
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your  country  are  upon  you.  You  are  fighting  for  your 
rights — your  liberties — your  wives  and  children.  You 
must  not  he  content  with  only  doing  your  duty,  but  do 
more  than  your  duty!  Those  ships”  (pointing  to  the 
Union  fleet)  “must  be  taken,  and  you  shall  not  complain 
that  I  do  not  take  you  close  enough.  Go  to  your  guns  !”x 

The  Virginia  reserved  her  fire  until  within  less  than 
a  mile  from  the  Cumberland,  when  Lieutenant  Charles 
C.  Simms  opened  fire  with  the  forward  pivot-gun,  killing 
or  wounding  most  of  the  crew  of  the  after  pivot-gun  on 
the  Cumberland.  This  was  a  little  after  two  o'clock. 
The  action  then  became  general  as  the  Virginia  grimly 
advanced  against  a  concentrated  fire  from  the  two 
Union  ships  and  the  shore  batteries.  George  H.  Boker 
thus  poetically  portrays  this  stage  of  the  fight : 

“Meanwhile  the  shapeless  iron  mass 
Came  moving  o’er  the  wave, 

As  gloomy  as  a  passing  hearse, 

As  silent  as  the  grave. 

Her  ports  were  closed;  from  stem  to  stern 
No  sign  of  life  appeared. 

We  wondered,  questioned,  strained  our  eyes, 
Joked — everything  but  feared. 

She  reached  our  range.  Our  broadside  rang, 

Our  heavy  pivots  roared; 

And  shot  and  shell,  a  fire  of  hell, 

Against  her  sides  we  poured. 

i  J  T  Scharf’s  History  of  the  Confederate  States  Navy,  p.  154. 
Ramsay’s  “Merrimac  and  Monitor,”  pp.  34,  35,  gives  different  words, 
but  the  same  substance.  Probably  neither  are  exact,  but  set  down 
from  memory  afterwards. 
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God’s  mercy !  from  her  sloping  roof 
The  iron  tempest  glanced, 

As  hail  bounds  from  a  cottage-thatch, 

And  round  her  leaped  and  danced.”1 

The  Virginia  delivered  a  terrible  broadside  at  the 
Congress  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred  yards.  The 
results  were  ghastly,  one  shell  dismounting  an  eight- 
inch  gun  and  killing  or  wounding  every  man  in  her  crew 
and  other  shells  making  altogether  a  fearful  slaughter. 
She  did  not  permit  herself  to  be  swerved  aside,  however, 
from  the  more  heavily  armed  ship,  the  Cumberland, 
which  Buchanan  with  sound  strategy  had  determined  to 
destroy  first.  The  commanding  officer  of  that  vessel, 
Commander  William  Radford,  was  absent  from  his  ship 
at  a  court  of  inquiry  on  the  Roanoke,  but  the  Cumber¬ 
land  was  bravely  fought  by  the  executive  officer,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  George  U.  Morris.  In  about  fifteen  minutes  after 
the  action  began,  the  iron  ram  of  the  Virginia  crashed 
into  the  Cumberland’s  starboard  side  under  the  fore 
rigging,  with  a  noise  that  was  distinctly  heard  on  board 
the  Confederate  ship.  The  Virginia  then  backed  clear, 
breaking  off  a  large  part  of  her  ram  in  doing  so,  and 
proceeded  up  the  James  River  a  short  distance  in  order 
to  turn  round.  Thus  was  passed  safely  an  uneasy 
moment  for  Buchanan,  for  when  his  ironclad  rammed 
the  Cumberland  she  dipped  forward  until  the  water 
almost  entered  her  bow  port.  Had  this  happened,  she 
would  have  gone  down  like  lead,  and  all  the  pessimistic 
prophesies  concerning  the  vessel’s  fate  would  have  been 
dreadfully  fulfilled.  Perhaps  it  was  fortunate  for  her, 


i  From  “On  Board  the  Cumberland”  by  George  Henry  Boker. 
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after  all,  that  her  iron  prow  did  break  off,  for  otherwise 
she  might  not  have  been  able  to  free  herself  from  her 
doomed  antagonist. 

The  Virginia’s  guns  had  also  done  their  destructive 
work  on  the  Union  vessel  and  her  decks  were  by  that 
time  a  shambles  of  dead  and  wounded  men;  but  even 
while  the  ship  was  sinking  under  them  her  gallant  crew 
continued  to  fire  the  guns  that  were  still  serviceable. 
Buchanan’s  ship  was  not  altogether  uninjured  at  that 
stage  of  the  battle.  One  of  the  Cumberland’s  shells  had 
struck  the  sill  of  the  bow  port  and  exploded,  killing  two 
men  and  wounding  several  others  with  the  fragments. 
The  9-inch  gun  aft,  which  was  already  loaded  and  ready 
for  firing,  was  struck  by  a  shell  which  broke  off  the  end 
of  the  muzzle  and  fired  the  gun.  Another  gun  also  had 
its  muzzle  shot  off,  and  this  so  shortened  the  gun  that 
each  time  it  was  afterwards  discharged  the  gun  port  was 
set  on  fire.  The  damage  to  the  ironclad’s  armor,  how¬ 
ever,  was  negligible,  and  she  was  in  good  condition  to 
continue  the  engagement.  The  Cumberland,  however, 
at  2.40  went  down,  carrying  with  her  121  men  of  her 
crew  of  376,  but  leaving  her  pennant  still  flying  above 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

While  the  Virginia  was  swinging  round,  she  again 
opened  fire  on  the  Congress  which,  seeing  the  fate  of  the 
Cumberland,  slipped  her  anchor,  put  on  sail,  and 
endeavored  to  escape.  The  tug  Zouave  tried  to  assist 
her,  but  she  grounded  where  she  was  safe  from  being 
rammed  by  the  Virginia  but  was  at  the  mercy  of  her 
guns.  In  the  destruction  of  the  Congress  which  then 
followed  the  ironclad  was  assisted  by  the  Patrick  Henry, 
Jamestown,  and  Teaser,  which  arrived  about  the  time 
the  Cumberland  sunk,  from  a  point  near  the  mouth  of 
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tlie  James  River  where  they  had  been  anxiously  watch¬ 
ing  for  the  appearance  of  the  Virginia.  “They  all  came 
nobly  into  action”,  proudly  wrote  Buchanan,1  “and  were 
soon  exposed  to  the  heavy  fire  of  shore  batteries.  Their 
escape  was  miraculous,  as  they  were  under  a  galling  fire 
of  solid  shot,  shell,  grape,  and  canister,  a  number  of 
which  passed  through  the  vessels  without  doing  any 
serious  injury,  except  to  the  Patrick  Henry ,  through 
whose  boiler  a  shot  passed,  scalding  to  death  four  per¬ 
sons  and  wounding  others.”  The  Virginia  was  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  point  of  grounding,  and  this  interfered 
with  her  maneuvering  for  a  favorable  position  from 
which  to  attack,  and  postponed  the  destruction  of  the 
Congress.  The  Union  vessel  stood  the  terrific  fire  until 
about  four  o’clock;  then,  her  commanding  officer  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Joseph  B.  Smith2  having  been  killed,  the  execu¬ 
tive  officer  Lieutenant  Austin  Pendergrast,  realizing 
that  his  men  were  being  killed  with  no  hope  of  relief 
from  the  other  Union  ships,  hoisted  the  white  flag. 

Firing  immediately  ceased  on  the  Virginia,  and 
Buchanan  ordered  Lieutenant  Commanding  Parker  of 
the  Beaufort,  which  had  been  signaled  to  come  within 
hail,  “to  take  possession  of  the  Congress,  secure  the  offi¬ 
cers  as  prisoners,  allow  the  crew  to  land,  and  burn  the 
ship”.3  While  the  Beaufort,  assisted  by  the  Raleigh,  was 

1  In  his  Official  Report  of  March  27,  1S62. 

2  Lieutenant  Smith  had  been  a  midshipman  at  the  Naval  School 
while  Buchanan  was  superintendent.  Buchanan’s  brother  McKean 
was  paymaster  on  the  Congress,  and  in  the  engagement,  “while  the 
fight  was  progressing,  although  he  knew  his  brother  was  in  command 
of  the  Merrimac,  he  volunteered  to  Lieutenant  Commanding  Joseph 
B.  Smith,  for  duty  on  either  of  the  upper  decks.  He  was  ordered  to 
take  charge  of  the  berth-deck,  where  he  acted  with  marked  gallantry 
throughout  the  action.”  (Boston  Post  of  March  20,  1S62.)  Fortu¬ 
nately  he  escaped  uninjured. 

3  Buchanan’s  Official  Report  of  March  27,  1S62. 
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receiving  the  surrender  of  the  ship,  which  involved  the 
lowering  of  her  flag  and  the  receiving  of  Pendergrast’s 
sword,  and  was  transferring  the  wounded  from  the 
captured  vessel,  a  tremendous  fire  was  opened  on  the 
Confederate  gunboats  by  a  regiment  of  soldiers  of  the 
20th  Indiana  with  both  artillery  and  small  arms,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  white  flag  was  flying  from  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  Confederates  were  engaged  in  the  humane 
act  of  removing  her  wounded  men.  Several  men  on  the 
Beaufort  were  wounded,  and  some  were  killed ;  hence  it 
became  necessary  to  retire  and  leave  some  of  the  enemy 
wounded  on  the  doomed  vessel,  to  be  gotten  off  by  their 
own  people  as  best  they  could.  “As  I  was  determined 
that  the  Congress  should  not  again  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy”,  reported  Buchanan,  “I  remarked  to  that 
gallant  officer  Flag  Lieutenant  Minor,  ‘That  ship  must 
be  burned’.  He  promptly  volunteered  to  take  a  boat  and 
burn  her,  and  the  Teaser,  Lieutenant  Commanding 
Webb,  was  ordered  to  cover  the  boat.  Lieutenant  Minor- 
had  scarcely  reached  within  fifty  yards  of  the  Congress 
when  a  deadly  fire  was  opened  upon  him,  wounding  him 
severely  and  several  of  his  men.  On  witnessing  this  vile 
treachery,  I  instantly  recalled  the  boat  and  ordered  the 
Congress  destroyed  by  hot  shot  and  incendiary  shell”,1 
Shortly  after  the  wounding  of  Minor,  Buchanan,  who 
was  upon  the  upper  deck  of  the  Virginia  observing2  the 

1  Ibid.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  tires  were  started  on  the  Congress 
early  in  the  action,  which  were  never  entirely  extinguished  and  even¬ 
tually  destroyed  the  vessel.  (Shippen’s  “Thirty  Years  at  Sea,”  p. 
282.) 

2  “Commodore  Buchanan,  who  was  naturally  high-tempered  and 
easily  excited,  was  standing  upon  the  hurricane  deck  and  witnessed 
this  treacherous  proceeding.  He  immediately  snatched  a  carbine  from 
the  hands  of  one  of  our  men,  and  shouting  to  Catesby  Jones  below, 
‘Burn  that  damned  ship,  Mr.  Jones,  she  is  firing  upon  our  boat  under 
her  flags  of  surrender,’  he  commenced  tiring  upon  her  in  total  forget¬ 
fulness  of  his  own  danger,  and  in  a  short  time  was  handed  below, 
seriously  wounded.”  (“Career  of  the  Virginia,”  by  Surgeon  D.  B. 
Phillips  in  Virginia  Historical  Society  Papers,  VI,  204.) 
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attempt  to  burn  the  Congress,  was  himself  wounded  in 
the  thigh  by  a  Minie  ball  from  the  shore.  The  ball 
passed  entirely  through  the  fleshy  portion  of  the  thigh, 
grazing  the  femoral  artery  and  inflicting  so  serious  a 
wound  that  Buchanan  was  forced  to  turn  over  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  ironclad  to  Lieutenant  Catesby  Jones. 
When  the  commanding  officer  was  taken  below  a  feeling 
of  depression  spread  throughout  the  crew ;  but  this  was 
soon  dispelled  when  Minor,  though  wounded  himself, 
appeared  on  deck  and  delivered  this  message  from 
Buchanan  :  “Tell  Mr.  Jones  to  fight  the  ship  to  the  last. 
Tell  the  men  that  I  am  not  mortally  wounded,  and  hope 
to  be  with  them  very  soon”.1  This  was  greeted  with 
resounding  cheers,  and  every  man  returned  to  his  post 
with  renewed  energy  and  determination. 

The  Roanoke,  Minnesota,  and  St.  Lawrence,  lying  off 
Old  Point  Comfort  at  the  beginning  of  the  engagement, 
attempted  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  their  sister  ships. 
The  first,  unable  to  move  under  her  own  steam  because 
of  broken  machinery  (though  she  got  up  steam  in  order 
to  deceive  the  Confederates),  was  towed  by  the  tugs 
Dragon  and  Young  America  up  toward  Newport  News. 
The  Minnesota  got  under  way  at  about  the  same  time, 
1.15  P .  M.,  and  steamed  toward  the  Congress  and  Cum¬ 
berland.  The  St.  Lawrence,  in  tow  of  the  Cambridge , 
did  not  get  under  way  until  2  o’clock.  As  these  Union 
ships  passed  Sewell’s  Point,  they  exchanged  broadsides 
with  the  Confederate  batteries.  The  Minnesota,  when 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Newport  News,  went 
aground  at  3  o’clock  and  there  stuck  fast.  Both  the  other 
vessels  also  went  aground  before  reaching  the  scene  of 
action,  and  after  being  pulled  off  by  tugs  they  retired  to 

1  Scharf’s  History  of  the  Confederate  States  Navy,  p.  155. 
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Fortress  Monroe  without  injury  except  that  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  was  struck  by  a  shell  from  the  Virginia  at  900 
yards,  which  did  great  damage  even  though  it  did  not 
explode. 

The  Minnesota  was  attacked,  after  the  Congress  was 
disposed  of,  by  the  Virginia,  Jamestown,  and  Patrick 
Henry,  and  very  severely  punished  at  long  range.  But 
the  tide  was  then  ebbing  and  daylight  fast  going,  and 
before  the  ship  could  be  destroyed  the  pilots  strongly 
advised  that  the  Virginia  retire  to  deeper  water.  This 
was  ordered,  with  the  full  expectation  of  returning  to 
complete  the  destruction  of  the  Minnesota  the  following 
day.  Accordingly,  the  ironclad  withdrew  and  anchored 
for  the  night  off  Sewell’s  Point,  followed  by  the  rest  of 
the  squadron.  From  here  the  burning  Congress  could 
be  seen,  “her  loaded  guns  being  successively  discharged 
as  the  flames  reached  them,  until  a  few  minutes  past 
midnight,  when  her  magazine  exploded  with  a  tremend¬ 
ous  report”.1  She  had  lost  136  men,  killed,  wounded,  or 
missing.  This  brought  the  total  number  of  Union  losses 
in  the  engagement  to  299  men. 

The  losses  suffered  in  the  Confederate  squadron 
amounted  to  not  more  than  sixty  men,  killed  and 
wounded.  Of  this  number,  the  Virginia  lost  twenty-one 
men,  two  killed  and  nineteen  wounded.2  No  serious 
damages  to  the  hull  of  the  ironclad  had  been  received ; 
but  the  prow  was  somewhat  twisted  when  the  ram  was 
broken  off  in  the  Cumberland,  and  the  anchors  and  flag- 
staffs  were  shot  away,  the  smokestack  and  steam  pipe 
were  riddled,  and  the  muzzles  of  two  of  the  guns  were 

1  Buchanan’s  Official  Report  of  March  27,  1862. 

2  Surgeon  Phillips  of  the  Virginia  reported  only  two  killed  and 
eight  wounded.  Therefore  the  other  wounded  must  have  been  but 
slightly  hurt. 
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broken  off  as  port-covers  had  not  then  been  provided  for 
all  the  guns.  Practically  all  injuries  and  most  of  the 
casualties  had  been  received  from  the  Cumberland} 

The  news  of  this  victory  was  received  throughout  the 
South  with  the  wildest  rejoicings.  The  newspapers  in¬ 
dulged  in  the  most  unrestrained  statements  as  to  what 
might  be  expected  of  the  Virginia.  The  blockade  would 
be  raised,  Washington  would  be  destroyed,  and  New 
York  would  be  forced  to  pay  tribute.  Lieutenant  John 
Taylor  Wood  was  sent  post  haste  to  Richmond  with 
dispatches  and  the  captured  flag  of  the  Congress ,  and 
was  received  on  his  arrival  by  President  Davis  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  members  of  his  cabinet.  When  the  flag  was 
unfolded,  it  was  unexpectedly  found  to  be  saturated 
with  blood  in  places,  and  was  then  quickly  rolled  up  and 
sent  to  the  Navy  Department  where  it  doubtless  was 
afterwards  destroyed  when  that  building  was  burned  at 
the  close  of  the  war. 

Mallory  wrote  Buchanan,  on  March  17,  inquiring, 
“Can  the  Virginia  steam  to  New  York  and  attack 
and  burn  the  city  ?  She  can,  I  doubt  not,  pass  Old  Point 
safely,  and,  in  good  weather  and  a  smooth  sea,  could 
doubtless  go  to  New  York.  Once  in  the  bay,  she  could 
shell  and  burn  the  city  and  the  shipping.  Such  an  event 
would  eclipse  all  the  glories  of  the  combats  of  the  sea, 
would  place  every  man  in  it  preeminently  high,  and 
would  strike  a  blow  from  which  the  enemy  could  never 
recover.  Peace  would  inevitably  follow.  Bankers  would 
withdraw  their  capital  from  the  city.  Brooklyn  Navy 

i  Summary  of  Forces  and  Losses.  The  Federals  had,  to  count  only 
the  Cumberland,  Congress,  and  Minnesota  which  were  the  vessels  most 
actively  engaged,  1350  men  and  121  guns,  and  lost  a  total  of  299, 
killed  and  wounded.  The  Confederates  had  about  650  men  and  27 
guns,  and  their  casualties  amounted  to  approximately  60  men.  killed 
and  wounded. 
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Yard  and  its  magazines  and  all  the  lower  part  of  the 
city  would  be  destroyed,  and  such  an  event,  by  a  single 
ship,  would  do  more  to  achieve  our  immediate  independ¬ 
ence  than  would  the  results  of  many  campaigns”. 

To  these  roseate  prospects,  Buchanan  replied,  two 
days  later,  “The  Virginia  is  yet  an  experiment,  and  by 
no  means  invulnerable  as  has  already  been  proven  in  her 
conflict  on  the  8th  and  9th  inst.  when  two  or  three  of 
her  heavy  beams  and  plating  were  crushed  in  by  the 
enemy’s  shot  and  shell.  The  Monitor  is,  from  the  best 
information  I  can  obtain  from  the  officers  of  this  ship, 
her  equal.  The  Virginia  may  probably  succeed  in  pass¬ 
ing  Old  Point  Comfort  and  the  Rip-Raps,  but  she  will 
then  be  subjected  to  some  of  the  heaviest  guns  known 
to  the  enemy,  and  which  she  as  yet  has  never  tested. 
Supposing  her  having  passed  the  Rip-Raps,  she  has  then 
to  be  tested  in  a  seaway ;  with  a  green  crew  two  thirds  of 
whom  have  never  been  seasick.  Should  she  encounter  a 
gale,  or  a  very  heavy  swell,  I  think  it  more  than  prob¬ 
able  she  would  founder.  On  her  passage  to  New  York 
she  would  no  doubt  be  followed  by  the  heavy  steam  ships 
of  the  enemy  and  the  Monitor ,  and  having  the  speed  of 
the  Virginia  would  annoy  her  exceedingly  with  their 
(runs.  When  off  New  York,  I  consider  it  would  be  im- 
possible  to  obtain  pilots  who  would  venture  to  run  the 
ship  over  the  shoals  and  through  the  channels,  with  such 
an  exposure  of  life  as  they  would  be  subjected  to.  Under 
the  present  state  of  things  no  confidence  can  be  place  in 
any  New  York  or  New  Jersey  pilot.  Ships  drawing 
twenty-two  feet  of  water  are  frequently  obliged  to  re¬ 
main  outside  of  New  York  Bar  a  week  or  more  before 
they  are  able  to  enter.  I  have  passed  the  Bar  in  a  frigate 
drawing  twenty-one  feet  of  water  and  stuck.  I  have 
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also  with  an  experienced  pilot  stirred  up  mud  in  a  sloop 
of  war  coming  out.  The  fortifications  of  the  harbor  of 
New  York  near  which  the  ship  is  obliged  to  pass  are 
armed  with  the  heaviest  guns.  Should  the  Virginia 
succeed  in  getting  off  the  city,  she  would  doubtless  strike 
a  panic  and  do  much  injury  to  shipping  and  city,  but 
with  the  determination  and  enterprise  of  our  enemy,  she 
never  would  be  permitted  to  return.  The  river  would 
certainly  be  blocked  up,  and  fire  rafts  and  ships  would 
cover  the  river.  One  of  the  most  vulnerable  points  of 
the  Virginia  is  her  projecting  stern  with  her  propeller 
and  rudder,  and  had  the  Monitor  succeeded  in  running 
against  it  as  she  attempted,  the  result  would  have  been 
disastrous  to  this  ship.  I  consider  it  all  important  that 
some  means  should  be  adopted  as  speedily  as  possible 
for  throwing  hot  water  or  some  other  combustible  ma¬ 
terial  on  the  crew  through  the  perforations  on  the  top 
of  the  Monitor  which  would  drive  the  men  from  their 
guns.  I  consider  the  Virginia  the  most  important  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  safety  of  Norfolk,  and  her  services  can  be 
made  very  valuable  in  this  neighborhood,  taking  her 
opportunity  to  make  a  bold  dash  at  some  other  point”. 
This  letter  shows  that  Buchanan,  at  least,  kept  his  head 
and  was  able  properly  to  estimate  the  situation. 

In  the  North,  the  consternation  was  as  great  as  was 
the  rejoicing  in  the  South.  There  was,  indeed,  reason 
for  it.  No  such  losses  in  a  naval  battle  had  ever  been 
experienced  by  the  United  States  since  the  founding  of 
the  government.  When  Mr.  Lincoln  received  the  news, 
he  called  a  meeting  of  the  cabinet.  Secretary  Welles 
vividly  describes  the  fear  of  the  Secretary  of  War  on 
that  occasion  as  follows :  “But  the  most  frightened  man 
on  that  gloomy  day,  the  most  so  I  think  of  any  during 
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the  Rebellion,  was  the  Secretary  of  War.  He  was  at 
times  almost  frantic,  and  as  he  walked  the  room  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  me,  I  saw  well  the  estimation  in  which  he 
held  me  with  my  unmoved  and  unexcited  manner  and 
conversation.  The  Merrimac,  he  said,  would  destroy 
every  vessel  in  the  service,  could  lay  every  city  on  the 
coast  under  contribution,  could  take  Fortress  Monroe; 
McClellan’s  mistaken  purpose  to  advance  by  the  Penin¬ 
sula  must  be  abandoned,  and  Burnside  would  inevitably 
be  captured.  Likely  the  first  movement  of  the  Merrimac 
would  be  to  come  up  the  Potomac  and  disperse  Congress, 
destroy  the  Capitol  and  public  buildings;  or  she  might 
go  to  New  York  and  Boston  and  destroy  those  cities,  or 
levy  from  them  contributions  to  carry  on  the  war.  .  .  . 
In  all  that  painful  time  my  composure  was  not  dis¬ 
turbed,  so  that  I  did  not  perhaps  as  fully  realize  and 
comprehend  the  whole  impending  calamity  as  others, 
and  yet  to  me  there  was  throughout  the  whole  day  some¬ 
thing  inexpressibly  ludicrous  in  the  wild,  frantic  talk, 
action,  and  rage  of  Stanton  as  he  ran  from  room  to 
room,  sat  down  and  jumped  up  after  writing  a  few 
words,  swung  his  arms,  scolded,  and  raved.  .  .  .  Both 
he  (Lincoln)  and  Stanton  went  repeatedly  to  the 
window  and  looked  down  the  Potomac — the  view  being 
uninterrupted  for  miles — to  see  if  the  Merrimac  was  not 
coming  to  Washington”.1 

This  tension  was,  of  course,  relieved  when  the  news 
of  the  battle  between  the  Virginia  and  the  Monitor  on 
March  9  was  received  in  Washington.  The  details  of 
that  engagement  will  not  be  given  here,  inasmuch  as 
Buchanan  had  no  part  in  it.  He  had  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  his  cot  to  be  carried  on  the  gun-deck  of  his 


i  Diary  of  Gideon  Welles,  I,  62-65. 
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ship,  and  from  there  he  had  expected  to  continue  the 
fight  on  that  day.  But  early  on  that  morning,  before 
the  Confederate  vessel  set  out  to  finish  the  Minnesota , 
both  he  and  Lieutenant  Minor,  at  the  urgent  solicita¬ 
tions  of  the  surgeons,  were  taken  ashore  at  Sewell’s 
Point  and  sent  by  steamer  to  a  hospital  in  Norfolk;  and 
the  command  of  the  Virginia  then  devolved  upon  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Catesby  Jones. 

When  the  Virginia  approached  the  Minnesota  on  the 
morning  of  the  9th,  she  found  in  the  vicinity  a  strange- 
looking  craft,  which  had  dramatically  arrived  the  pre¬ 
ceding  night  from  New  York  just  in  the  nick  of  time  to 
save  a  very  bad  situation.  It  was  the  famous  single- 
turreted  ram,  designed  by  Ericsson,  hurriedly  completed, 
and  rushed  to  those  waters  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  John  L.  Worden.  The  battle  which  then 
ensued  was  the  first  in  history  between  ironclads.  It 
lasted  four  hours;  then  the  Monitor  withdrew  to  shoal 
water  where  the  Virginia  could  not  attack  her  effec¬ 
tively,  and  the  latter  retired  to  Norfolk.1  Tactically  it 
was  a  drawn  battle.  Twice  afterwards  the  Confederate 
vessel  came  out,  after  she  had  been  supplied  with  a  new 
ram,  had  iron  plating  placed  on  her  submerged  hull, 
and  had  iron  port  covers  in  place  for  all  her  guns,  and 
tried  in  vain  to  provoke  the  Monitor  to  fight  again.  But 
it  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  Union  vessel  to  maintain 
the  blockade  without  risking  another  battle,  and  a  few 
months  later,  May  11,  the  Virginia  had  to  be  burned  by 
her  commander,  Commodore  Tattnall,  when  the  Con¬ 
federates  were  forced  to  evacuate  Norfolk. 

For  his  remarkable  achievement,  Buchanan  was 

i  Cf.  History  of  Maryland  by  Matthew  Page  Andrews,  p.  536  foot¬ 
note. 
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handsomely  rewarded.  A  resolution  of  thanks  was  ten¬ 
dered  him  ‘‘and  all  under  his  command  for  their  unsur¬ 
passed  gallantry”  by  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America.  Buchanan  was  also  greatly  pleased 
to  receive  congratulatory  resolutions  from  the  “Mary¬ 
land  Society”  in  Richmond,  passed  on  March  17.  In 
reply,  he  wrote,  “We  felt  proud  on  that  occasion  to  strike 
a  blow  for  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  for  myself  as 
a  Marylander,  I  was  especially  gratified  at  having  an 
opportunity  of  showing  my  devotion  to  our  dear  old 
state’.1  His  old  friend  Tattnall  wrote,  “I  congratulate 
you,  my  dear  friend,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  on  the 
glory  you  have  gained  for  the  Confederacy  and  yourself. 
The  whole  affair  is  unexampled,  and  will  carry  your 
name  to  every  corner  of  the  Christian  world  and  be  on 
the  tongue  of  every  man  who  deals  in  salt  water.  That 
which  I  admire  most  in  the  whole  affair  is  the  bold  con¬ 
fidence  with  which  you  undertook  an  untried  thing.  To 
have  faltered,  or  to  have  doubted,  might  have  been 
fatal,  and  you  proved  yourself  (as  the  old  navy  always 
esteemed  you )  a  man  not  of  doubt  or  faltering  when  you 
had  undertaken  an  adventure.  If  your  wound  be  severe, 
I  shall  regret  it,  but  if  it  be  not  so,  your  friends  will  not 
find  fault,  as  it  crowns  your  worth.  I  hope  that  Con¬ 
gress  will  make  you  an  admiral,  and  put  you  at  the  head 
of  the  navy.  You  have  my  vote  for  it  from  my  very 
heart,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  your  seniors  will  cry 
‘Amen’.  You  do  not  know  how  much  you  have  aided  in 
removing  the  gloom  which  recent  military  events  had 
cast  over  us.  Do  let  some  friend  at  your  bedside  write 
me  one  line  to  tell  me  the  nature  of  your  wound.  God 


i  Letter  of  April  21,  1862. 
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bless  yon,  my  dear  Buchanan”.1  Tattnall’s  hopes  as  to 
Buchanan’s  promotion  were  fulfilled,  for  on  August  19, 
1862  he  was  recommended  by  Secretary  Mallory  to 
President  Davis  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  admiral 
“for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  in  attacking  the 
enemy’s  fleet  in  Hampton  Roads  and  destroying  the 
frigate  Congress ,  sloop  of  war  Cumberland,  and  three 
small  steamers,  whilst  in  command  of  the  squadron  in 
the  waters  of  Virginia,  on  the  8th  of  March,  1862”.2 

These  honors  and  rewards  were  modestly  received 
by  Buchanan.  In  fact,  he  showed  no  egotism  or  vain¬ 
glory  in  his  official  report  of  the  battle  but  gave  the 
highest  praise  to  Lieutenant  Jones,  and  made  personal 
mention  of  the  praiseworthy  services  of  other  officers  on 
the  Virginia  as  well  as  those  on  the  other  vessels  of  his 
squadron.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  recognize,  in  his  report, 
the  gallantry  of  the  defenders  of  the  Cumberland.  In 
regard  to  his  promotion,  he  went  so  far  as  to  write  the 
Secretary  on  April  28,  1862  as  follows :  “As  much,  Sir, 
as  I  like  professional  advancement,  to  which  I  have  been 
looking  forward  with  pride  all  my  life,  I  cannot  avoid 
making  a  strong  appeal  to  you  to  change  your  views  as 
to  placing  me  at  the  head  of  the  Admirals  List.  I  do 
this  upon  due  reflection,  and  from  a  sense  of  justice  and 
personal  feelings  towards  a  worthy,  gallant  officer  and 
friend,  who  is  an  honor  to  the  navy.  I  allude  to  Com¬ 
modore  Tattnall ;  he  is  my  senior  in  the  Service,  and  an 
officer  of  high  tone,  bearing,  and  gallantry,  one  whose 
associates  in  the  Service  all  esteem  as  such.  I  therefore 

1  From  Savannah,  Georgia,  March  12,  1862. 

2  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Navies  in  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion,  Series  I,  Vol.  7,  p.  62.  Buchanan’s  commission  as  an 
admiral  bore  the  date  of  August  26,  1862,  according  to  “Register  of 
the  Commissioned  and  Warrant  Officers  of  the  Navy  of  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  States  to  January  1,  1S63”. 
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sincerely  hope  he  may  be  placed  above  me;  it  will  not 
only  be  gratifying  to  me,  but  I  am  convinced  it  would 
meet  the  approbation  of  the  officers  generally  in  the 
navy”. 

It  is  unusual,  to  say  the  least,  to  And  such  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  unselfish  friendship  in  the  midst  of  war  when 
ambition  and  the  baser  passions  usually  walk  rough 
shod  over  the  tender  and  gentle  emotions  of  the  human 
heart.  This  chivalrous  friendship  between  these  two 
old  naval  officers,  who  had  served  together  in  the  old 
days  in  time  of  danger  and  knew  each  other  through  and 
through,  shines  forth  in  those  troublous  days  in  their 
correspondence  like  “a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world”, 
a  d  still  has  power  to  move  the  heart  in  sympathy. 

Here  ends  the  story  of  Buchanan  and  the  Virginia, 
an  episode  of  fearless  experiment  which  inflicted  the 
greatest  naval  disaster  ever  suffered  by  the  United 
States  and,  but  for  the  wounding  of  Buchanan  in  the 
first  day’s  engagement,  might  have  resulted  in  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  Monitor  the  following  day  and  might 
have  thus  changed  vitally  the  whole  course  of  the  war. 
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BUCHANAN’S  wound  incapacitated  him  for  active 
service  for  several  months,  and  he  was  succeeded  in 
the  command  of  the  Virginia  by  his  old  friend,  Com¬ 
modore  Tattnall,  who  however  continually  consulted 
with  Buchanan  as  to  the  reconditioning  of  the  ironclad 
and  plans  for  its  use  against  the  Monitor.  When  the 
abandonment  of  Norfolk  became  necessarv,  Seeretarv 
Mallory  wrote,  May  3,  1862,  to  Captain  S.  S.  Lee,  com¬ 
manding  the  Navy  Yard,  “You  will  afford  every  aid  and 
facility  to  Flag  Officer  Buchanan  and  our  sick  and 
wounded  men  to  reach  Richmond”.  But  on  the  advice 
of  his  physicians,  Buchanan  was  removed  to  Greensboro, 
North  Carolina,  where  it  was  thought  the  country  air 
would  more  quickly  restore  his  health  and  strength. 
From  here  he  wrote,  on  May  13,  “I  am  happy  to  say 
that  I  am  daily  improving,  and  hope  soon  to  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  restored  to  report  for  duty.  I  commenced  yes¬ 
terday  to  walk  a  little  with  the  assistance  of  crutches”. 
On  May  26,  he  wrote  Commodore  French  Forrest,  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Orders  and  Details,  that  he  would  be 
able  to  command  a  squadron  in  ten  days.  He  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  ordered  to  take  charge  of  the  naval  forces  at 
Memphis,  Tennessee;  but  on  June  3  he  was  forced  to 

reply  that  he  had  been  too  optimistic,  as  he  still  suffered 
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great  pain  in  his  foot  and  leg  and  was  not  then  able  to 
perform  any  duty. 

Buchanan  wrote,  on  June  19,  Lieutenant  Catesbv 
Jones,  praising  him  and  the  remainder  of  the  officers 
and  crew  of  the  Virginia  for  their  extremely  valuable 
service  at  Drewry’s  Bluff  on  the  James  River  in  assisting 
in  the  defense  of  Richmond.  “You  all  certainly  did  good 
service  there,  and  if  I  had  recovered  from  my  lameness 
as  soon  as  I  expected,  I  intended  to  have  applied  to 
command  the  officers  and  men  of  my  late  squadron.  I 
should  have  been  pround  to  have  been  associated  with 
them  all  in  the  battle  of  Drewry’s  Bluff”.  He  also  gave 
a  full  account  of  the  condition  of  his  wound,  as  follows : 
“My  lameness  improves  slowly,  but  surely.  In  time  the 
doctors  say  I  will  walk  as  well  as  ever.  Not  until  I 
commenced  walking  did  I  find  out  the  injury  to  my  leg. 
Some  of  the  veins  and  sinews  leading  to  the  foot  were 
injured,  which  paralyzed  my  foot.  As  soon  as  the  veins 
and  sinews  which  were  not  injured  accommodate  them¬ 
selves  to  perform  the  duties  of  those  injured,  I  will  walk 
as  well  as  ever.  Animation  is  gradually  returning  to 
my  foot,  and  I  feel  a  daily  improvement,  but  it  is  slow. 
I  walk  with  two  sticks,  and  can  walk  about  the  house 
without  any.  It  annoyed  me  not  a  little  at  the  time  to 
be  obliged  to  decline  the  order  to  Memphis  and  to  com¬ 
mand  the  squadron  on  the  Mississippi,  but  as  it  has 
turned  out  I  should  not  have  reached  there  in  time  to 
organize  the  squadron,  or,  in  fact,  do  anything  that 
could  reflect  credit  upon  the  navy  or  country”.  The 
capture  of  Memphis  took  place  on  June  5,  and  Buchanan 
would  have  had  barely  time  to  arrive  there  by  that  date. 

Not  long  afterwards,  Buchanan  went  to  Richmond  to 
sit  on  a  general  court-martial  which  was  convened  on 
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July  5  for  the  trial  of  Commodore  Tattnall  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Virginia  after  the  abandonment  of  Nor¬ 
folk  by  the  Confederate  army.  Other  members  of  the 
court  were  Captains  Lawrence  Rousseau  and  George  N. 
Hollins,  Commanders  Robert  G.  Robb,  Murray  Mason, 
Eben.  Farrand,  A.  B.  Fairfax,  M.  F.  Maury,  and  George 
Minor,  and  Lieutenants  W.  L.  Maury  and  Robert  B. 
Pegram.  The  findings  of  this  court  completely  exoner¬ 
ated  Tattnall  from  any  blame  and  declared  that  it  had 
been  impracticable  to  attempt  to  take  the  ironclad  up 
the  James  River  and  that  “the  only  alternative,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  was  to  abandon  and  burn  the  ship 
then  and  there  (Near  Norfolk  on  May  11),  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  court,  was  deliberately  and  wisely  done 
by  order  of  the  accused”.1 

At  about  the  time  Buchanan  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Admiral,  he  was  ordered,  August  19,  1863,  to 
Mobile  to  organize  and  command  the  naval  defenses  of 
that  Southern  port,  the  most  important  on  the  Gulf 
since  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  four  months  previous. 
There  were  then  only  three  Confederate  ships  of  war  in 
those  waters,  the  ram  Baltic  and  the  gunboats  Morgan 
and  Gaines.  The  latter  he  reported  as  having  the  iron 
plating  over  her  boilers  unfinished,  and  sent  Commander 
C.  H.  McBlair  immediately  to  Atlanta  to  hurry  forward 
the  iron.  He  also  ordered  him  to  stop  at  Selma,  Ala¬ 
bama  and  see  what  progress  was  being  made  in  building 
warships  there.  It  was  the  impression  at  that  time  that 
Farragut’s  forces  would  soon  make  an  attack  on  Mobile, 
and  Buchanan  rather  pessimistically  wrote,  “Our  little 
squadron  will,  I  hope,  do  its  duty,  but  against  ironclad 


i  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Navies  in  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion,  Series  I,  Vol.  VII,  798. 
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vessels  not  much  can  be  expected  from  them.  I  keep  all 
ready  for  service  at  a  moment’s  warning”.1  Buchanan 
also  inspected  with  General  Forney  the  land  defenses  of 
the  port,  consisting  particularly  of  Forts  Morgan  and 
Gaines,  and  was  often  in  conference  with  him  as  to  their 
improvement  and  strengthening. 

Much  of  Buchanan’s  time  in  September,  1862  was 
taken  up  with  the  Confederate  cruiser  Florida,  which 
had  recently  been  finished  in  England  and  delivered  to 
Confederate  agents  at  Nassau,  Bahamas.  Here  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Commanding  John  N.  Maffitt  took  command,  and  on 
account  of  a  very  serious  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  on  the 
vessel  he  made  for  Mobile.  After  engaging  in  a  gallant 
fight  with  three  Union  blockaders,  on  September  4,  off 
the  entrance  to  Mobile  Bay,  he  successfully  made  his  way 
through  to  safety.  Buchanan  aided  materially  in  taking 
care  of  the  sick,  fumigating  and  cleansing  the  ship,  and 
repairing  the  damages  suffered  from  the  recent  engage¬ 
ment  with  the  Federal  forces. 

This  exploit  of  the  Florida  worried  the  Federals 
greatly  as  they  feared  that  Buchanan  would  dash  out 
with  his  squadron  and  break  the  blockade  in  order  to 
enable  the  cruiser  to  put  to  sea  again.  The  blockading 
force  was  accordingly  increased.  The  problem  for  them 
was  complicated  by  the  fear  that  Buchanan  might  slip 
out  through  Grant’s  Pass  and  attack  either  Ship  Island 
or  New  Orleans.  All  that  autumn  and  winter  the  cor¬ 
respondence  of  Farragut  and  his  captains  is  filled  with 
these  fears,  and  as  late  as  April  6,  1863,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy  Fox  wrote  to  Captain  D.  D.  Porter, 
while  Farragut  was  on  the  Mississippi  River,  “Buchanan 

i  To  Commodore  French  Forrest,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Orders 
and  Details,  September  12,  1862. 
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will  be  out  of  Mobile  and  attack  our  fleet  with  his  iron¬ 
clads.  I  fear  disaster  there  every  day,  and  I  hope  you 
can  arrange  it  so  as  to  get  him  (Farragut)  out  safely 
and  as  early  as  possible”.1 

The  Florida  was  after  a  time  gotten  ready,  fully 
equipped  for  sea  service,  and  plans  were  made  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  Buchanan  for  a  cruise.  “Everybody  but 
the  Admiral”,  wrote  Maffitt  in  his  journal  of  December 
1,  18G2,  “is  impatient ;  he  seems  to  fancy  the  retention  of 
the  Florida,  considering  her  not  badly  employed  in  keep¬ 
ing  a  large  fleet  to  watch  her”.2  On  account  of  the  delay 
in  sailing,  Mallory  detached  Maffitt  on  the  30th  of  De¬ 
cember,  but  Buchanan  went  in  person  to  President 
Davis,  who  then  happened  to  be  at  Mobile,  and  declared 
that  the  order  was  not  only  a  grave  error  but  also  a  gross 
act  of  injustice.  The  President  accordingly  telegraphed 
Mallory  and  Maffitt  was  restored  to  his  command. 
Buchanan  wrote  Mallory  about  the  matter  on  January 
1,  1863,  explaining  fully  why  Maffitt  had  not  sailed. 
This  letter,  which  is  an  excellent  example  of  Buchanan's 
loyalty  to  his  officers  and  his  readiness  to  make  in¬ 
dignant  protest  when  they  were  unjustly  treated,  is  in 
part  as  follows:  “  .  .  .  Captain  Maffitt’s  whole 

course  since  he  has  been  under  my  command  has  met  mv 
approbation,  the  zeal  and  energy  displayed  by  him  in 
equipping  the  Florida  for  sea,  under  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  and  difficulties,  his  discretion,  manliness,  and 
skill,  in  rescuing  that  vessel  from  the  British  authorities 
at  Nassau,  and  though  pursued  by  a  large  number  of 
the  enemies’  vessels  after  leaving  that  port,  his  success 
in  getting  on  board  her  armament,  avoiding  interception 

1  Official  Naval  Records,  Series  1,  Vol.  XXIV,  533. 

2  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  769. 
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by  them,  and  with  a  crew  enfeebled  by  disease,  Yellow 
Fever,  himself  prostrated  by  the  same  disease,  not  paus¬ 
ing  for  a  moment,  but  nobly  and  gallantly  bringing  her 
safely  through  the  blockading  squadron  and  delivering 
her  to  the  Confederacy,  worthy  of  all  praise”. 

Finally,  early  in  the  morning  of  January  16,  in  a 
hard  gale  from  the  northeast,  the  Florida ,  painted  lead 
color  according  to  the  advice  of  Buchanan,  slipped 
through  the  eight  vessels  of  the  Federal  blockade  and 
went  to  sea.  She  then  began  a  cruise  which  resulted  in 
the  capture  or  destruction  of  thirty-seven  vessels  before 
she  was  illegally  destroyed  by  a  Union  warship  in  the 
neutral  port  of  Bahia,  Brazil,  on  October  7,  1864. 

On  January  26,  Buchanan  organized  a  considerable 
expedition,  consisting  of  the  steamers  Crescent  and 
Junior,  under  the  charge  of  some  of  his  best  officers, 
Lieutenants  Bennett,  Eggleston,  Cenas,  Dornin,  and 
Raney  and  Captain  Meiere  of  the  Marines  (his  son-in- 
law)  .  The  objective  was  the  capture  of  one  of  the  block¬ 
ading  vessels  lying  off  the  Swash  Channel.  Explicit 
directions  were  given  by  Buchanan.  The  men  were  to 
carry  only  cutlasses  and  revolvers  and,  as  it  was  to  be 
a  night  attack,  they  were  to  wear  white  covers  on  their 
caps  and  white  shirts  to  distinguish  their  men  from  the 
enemy.  The  plan  was  to  run  alongside  the  vessel  and 
carry  her  by  boarding.  “I  feel  assured”,  concluded  the 
Admiral’s  instructions,  “that  success  will  attend  you, 
the  country  will  admire  and  thank  you  all  for  your 
gallantry,  and  the  navy  will  prove  to  our  country  its 
willingness  to  destroy  the  enemy  or  die  in  the  attempt”. 
The  attempt  was  frustrated,  however,  by  the  grounding 
of  the  small  steamer  Alice  with  800  bales  of  cotton  on 
board  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Morgan.  This  caused  the 
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Federals  to  place  a  second  blockading  vessel  off  the 
channel,  and  furthermore  a  gale  came  on  which  lasted 
for  thirty  hours  and  made  boarding  impossible.  The 
undertaking,  therefore,  had  to  be  postponed,  and  no  later 
favorable  opportunity  presented  itself  for  such  an 
enterprise. 

Buchanan  also  assisted  in  various  ways  certain  small 
expeditions  which  were  made  against  enemy  commerce 
in  neighboring  waters.  One  of  these  daring  enterprises 
was  organized  in  Mobile  by  Captain  G.  Andrews  for  a 
raid  on  the  shipping  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 
Andrews  with  a  party  of  fourteen  men  set  out  on  the 
6th  of  April  in  a  small  boat,  armed  only  with  revolvers, 
and  on  the  14th  they  returned  with  a  prize,  the  steam 
tug  Fox,  and  twenty-three  prisoners.  “I  am  informed”, 
wrote  Buchanan,  “that  the  vessel  will  be  fitted  out  to 
run  Havana  with  cotton;  the  enterprise  was  very  hand¬ 
somely  carried  out  and  much  credit  is  due  those  con¬ 
cerned  for  their  bold  act.  In  running  through  the 
Swash  Channel  she  grounded,  the  enemy  throwing  shot 
and  shell  at  her ;  by  the  assistance  of  the  Gaines's  boats 
she  was  gotten  off,  and  her  pilot  brought  her  safely 
in”.1 

Another  successful  expedition  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  was  carried  out  by  Captain  James  Duke  and 
eighteen  other  citizens  of  Mobile.  Provided  with  a  suit¬ 
able  boat  by  Buchanan,  they  set  out  in  the  last  week  of 
May,  lying  in  wait  a  few  miles  above  Pass  l’Outre  light¬ 
house,  they  succeeded  on  the  evening  of  June  9  in 
taking  the  steam  propeller  tug  Boston.  The  next  day, 
in  this  vessel,  Captain  Duke  easily  captured  the  bark 
Lenox,  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  which  he  burned 
i  To  Mallory,  April  16,  1863. 
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together  with  her  valuable  cargo.  Then,  standing  out  to 
sea,  he  took  soon  afterwards  another  bark  from  New 
York,  the  Texana ,  which  was  disposed  of  in  the  same 
manner.  In  the  Boston ,  he  then  ran  the  gauntlet  of 
Federal  blockaders  safely  into  the  Bay  with  his  nineteen 
prisoners,  after  having  destroyed  ships  and  cargo 
valued  at  $200,000.  In  November,  Captain  Duke  went 
out  again  and  captured  two  more  merchant  vessels,  one 
of  which  was  a  schooner,  the  Norman. 

Acting  Master  David  Nichols,  to  whom  Buchanan 
issued  orders  for  cruising  between  Mobile  and  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  August  19,  1863,  was  not  so  successful ;  but  was 
captured  in  October  and  reported  to  have  been  brutally 
treated  while  in  prison  in  New  Orleans.  He,  however, 
succeeded  in  escaping  from  prison  the  following  month. 

In  April,  1864,  Lieutenant  James  McC.  Baker  of  the 
Huntsville  and  his  brother  Page  M.  Baker,  master’s 
mate  of  the  Tuscaloosa ,  under  orders  from  Buchanan, 
made  a  remarkably  successful  reconnaissance  of  Fort 
Pickens,  defending  the  entrance  to  Pensacola,  in  one  of 
the  Morgan’s  cutters  with  only  eight  seamen.  Plans 
were  accordingly  laid  for  the  capture  of  Fort  Pickens 
and  then  the  Pensacola  Navy  Yard;  but  the  Battle  of 
Mobile  Bay  in  August  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
undertaking. 

During  all  of  the  year  1863,  Buchanan  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  the  discouraging,  heartbreaking  work  of  com¬ 
pleting  war  vessels  and  equipping  them  for  active 
service.  Several  ironclads  were  under  construction  at 
Selma,  on  the  Alabama  River,  some  150  miles  north  of 
Mobile,  which  was  situated  at  this  river’s  mouth.  Com¬ 
modore  Ebenezer  Farrand  was  in  charge  there,  assisted 
by  Naval  Constructor  Joseph  Pierce,  and  Buchanan  was 
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in  constant  communication  with  him.  As  early  as  Sep¬ 
tember  26,  1862,  he  promised  Buchanan  that  one  of  the 
vessels  would  be  ready  in  six  weeks.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  first  launching  did  not  take  place  until  February  8, 
1863.  The  ships  were  then  floated  down  stream  to 
Mobile  while  the  river  was  at  spring  flood.1  As  they 
were  built  on  a  bluff  some  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
bed  of  the  river,  they  could  be  launched  only  at  high 
water.  Captain  James  D.  Johnston,  who  was  sent  by 
Buchanan  to  superintend  the  conveying  of  the  Tennessee 
down  to  Mobile,  thus  described  her  launching:  “About 
midday,  there  was  heard  the  sound  of  a  gun,  and  imme¬ 
diately  afterward  the  Tennessee  was  shot  into  the  swift 
current  like  an  arrow,  and  the  water  had  risen  to  su'eh 
a  height  that  she  struck  in  her  course  the  corner  of  a 
brick  warehouse,  situated  on  an  adjoining  bluff  and 
demolishing  it.  This  was  her  first  and  only  experience 
as  a  ram.  The  Federal  cruisers  with  which  she  subse¬ 
quently  contended  proved  too  fleet  for  her  in  more  than 
one  sense  of  the  word”.2 

At  Mobile  the  two  gunboats  Huntsville  and  Tusca¬ 
loosa  and  the  ram  Tennessee  were  furnished  their 
machinery,  armor,  and  guns.  A  trial  run  was  made 
with  the  Tuscaloosa  near  the  first  of  April;  and  two 
weeks  later  with  the  Huntsville.  There  was,  however, 

1  The  following  interesting  bit  of  news  appeared  in  the  Montgomery 
(Alabama)  Daily  Advertiser,  Sunday  morning,  March  8,  1863:  “The 
Claiborne  (Ala.)  Southerner  says  the  steamer  Southern  Republic 
passed  down  the  river  on  Sunday  last,  having  something  in  tow.  What 
could  be  seen  of  it  very  much  resembled  the  back  of  a  whale,  and  yet 
looked  something  like  a  ‘tarrapin’,  only  its  legs  and  head  were  not 
visible.  It  may  be  very  probable  that  it  was  a  ‘male  sheep’.”  This 
was  the  ram  Tennessee.  The  Tuscaloosa  and  the  Huntsville  came 
down  the  river  about  the  middle  of  February,  the  former  under  her 
own  steam,  the  latter  possibly  in  tow. 

2  In  an  address  delivered  before  the  Georgia  Historical  Society 
about  the  year  1889. 
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great  delay  in  putting  the  armor  on  all  the  vessels.  There 
was  trouble  in  getting  the  iron,  which  was  furnished  by 
the  Shelby  Iron  Company,  and  still  further  delays  in 
its  preparation,  —  rolling,  cutting,  and  drilling.  The 
efforts  made  by  Buchanan  to  hasten  the  work  are  seen 
in  the  following  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Mallory  i1  “The 
work  on  the  Tennessee  has  progressed  for  some  weeks 
past  under  Mr.  Pierce,  as  fast  as  the  means  in  his  power 
would  permit.  There  is  much  delay  for  want  of  plate 
and  bolt  iron;  it  was  impossible  to  iron  both  sponsons 
at  the  same  time,  as  the  vessel  had  to  be  careened  several 
feet  to  enable  them  to  put  the  iron  on ;  even  then  several 
of  the  workmen  were  waist  deep  in  the  water  to  accom¬ 
plish  it.  To  careen  her,  large  beams  twelve  feet  square 
had  to  be  run  out  of  the  ports  and  secured,  on  which 
several  tons  of  iron  had  to  be  placed;  and  during  the 
progress  of  putting  on  the  sponson  iron  the  shield  iron 
could  not  be  put  on.  The  work  has  been  carried  on  night 
and  day  when  it  could  be  done  advantageously.  I  visit 
the  Nashville2  and  Tennessee  frequently,  and  to  secure 
and  control  the  services  of  the  mechanics  I  have  had 
them  all  conscripted  and  detailed  to  work  under  my 
orders.  Previously  they  were  very  independent  and 
stopped  working  when  they  pleased’’. 

There  was  also  delay  in  securing  armament. 
Buchanan  began  requesting  guns  for  the  Selma  boats 
from  Mallory  as  early  as  September  26,  1862.  In  October, 
he  made  arrangements  to  secure  from  .the  army  at 
Mobile  six  guns  as  a  temporary  battery :  two  42’s  and 
two  32’s,  smooth-bore,  and  two  32’s,  rifled.  On  November 

1  September  20,  1868. 

2  This  vessel,  also  constructed  at  Selma  and  floated  down  stream 
to  Mobile,  was  not  completed  for  lack  of  iron  for  her  armor.  She 
would  have  been  as  formidable  as  the  Tennessee. 
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24th,  he  received  two  English  7-inch  rifles  and  one  9- 
inch  smooth-bore.  These  seem  to  be  the  ones  for  which 
he  sent  an  officer  to  Captain  Ingraham  at  Charleston  on 
October  27.  The  carriages  for  all  these  guns  were  made 
by  Lieutenant  McCorkle  at  Atlanta.  Eventually,  the 
Tennessee  was  armed  with  very  fine  guns  cast  at  the 
Selma  Gun  Foundry  by  Captain  Catesby  ap  Roger 
Jones. 

As  much  annoyance  was  met  with  in  securing  men  to 
man  the  ships.  Some  were  gotten  by  hook  or  by  crook 
from  the  army ;  some  were  from  the  refugees  from  New 
Orleans.  Buchanan  had  a  very  poor  opinion  of  these 
men ;  he  wrote,  “The  crews  of  the  vessels  under  my  com¬ 
mand  are  of  all  nations,  and  many  of  very  bad  char¬ 
acter”.1  However,  some  150  Tennessee  troops,  which 
were  transferred  to  the  Tennessee  ram,  appear  to  have 
been  an  exception,  as  they  were  in  particular  very  highly 
spoken  of  by  Lieutenant  Johnston,  the  commanding 
officer  of  that  ship.  It  was  also  difficult  to  secure  coal, 
and  there  was  never  an  adequate  supply  of  it  on  hand 
for  the  entire  squadron  to  maneuver  properly.  During 

the  summer  and  autumn  there  was  so  much  sickness, _ 

malaria,  dysentery,  and  so  forth,  among  the  men  that 
they  had  to  be  put  on  shore  in  cotton  warehouses.  On 
September  8,  1863,  Buchanan  wrote  to  the  Bureau  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  in  Richmond  that  no  quinine  was 
to  be  secured  in  Mobile,  and  that  “unless  we  are  fur¬ 
nished  more  liberally  with  that  drug  the  sickness  here 
will  never  terminate”. 

At  Mobile,  there  were  being  constructed  during  this 
time  also  two  floating  batteries  by  the  navy  and  one  by 
the  army ;  while  at  Oven  Bluff  up  the  Tombigbee  River, 

1  To  Secretary  Mallory,  February  12,  1863. 
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which  also  entered  the  Bay  at  Mobile,  were  being  built 
two  “light  draft  double-propeller  ironclad  steamers,  to 
mount  four  guns  each”  and  “another  large  size  iron¬ 
clad”.1  Though  one  of  the  Tombigbee  vessels  was 
launched  July  13,  1862,  none  of  them  were  ready  to  take 
part  in  the  Battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  though  Buchanan 
refers,  as  early  as  October  9,  1862,  to  their  being  under 
construction.  Bad  management  on  the  part  of  the  con¬ 
tractors  Porter  and  Watson,  and  the  unhealthiness  of 
the  vicinity  were  the  probable  causes  of  this  failure. 

Experiments  were  also  in  progress  at  Mobile  with 
submarines.  The  following  letter  by  Buchanan 2  to 
Mallory  regarding  James  R.  McClintock’s  pioneer  work 
along  this  line  is  extremely  interesting:  “Mr.  Mc- 
Clintock  has  received  from  this  state,  from  General 
Slaughter  commanding  here,  and  myself  all  the  assist¬ 
ance  and  facilities  he  required  to  complete  his  boat,  and 
within  the  last  week  or  ten  days  we  succeeded  in  getting 
a  man  from  New  Orleans  who  was  to  have  made  the 
‘Magnetic  Engine’  by  which  it  was  to  have  been  pro¬ 
pelled.  I  have  witnessed  the  operations  of  the  boat  in 
the  water  when  propelled  by  hand,  the  steam  engine 
being  a  failure  and  had  to  be  removed.  On  that  occasion 
its  speed  was  not  more  than  two  miles  per  hour.  Since 
then  other  trials  have  been  made,  all  proving  failures. 
The  last  trial  was  about  a  week  since  when  the  boat  was 
lost  off  this  harbor  and  was  sunk;  the  men  came  very 
near  being  lost.  I  never  entertained  but  one  opinion  as 
to  the  result  of  this  boat,  that  it  would  prove  a  failure ; 
and  such  has  been  the  case.  The  original  intention  of 
going  under  a  vessel  and  attaching  a  torpedo  to  her  was 

1  Report  of  Chief  Constructor  John  L.  Porter,  November  1,  1S64. 

2  Of  February  14,  1863. 
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abandoned;  the  torpedo  or  explosive  machine  was  to 
have  been  towed  by  a  rope  from  the  boat  and  when  under 
the  vessel  was  to  have  been  exploded.  I  considered  the 
whole  affair  as  impracticable  from  the  commencement”. 
In  a  letter  of  March  3  following  he  informed  Mallory 
that  a  Mr.  Braxton  Watson  was  associated  with  Mc¬ 
Clintock,  and  that  such  a  boat  could  not,  in  any  case, 
have  operated  with  any  success  in  Mobile  Bay  because 
of  the  shoalness  of  those  waters.  But  on  August  1,  he 
wrote1  of  another  submarine  with  more  confidence,  “I 
yesterday  witnessed  the  destruction  of  a  lighter  or  coal 
flat  in  Mobile  River  by  a  torpedo  which  was  placed  under 
it  by  a  submarine  iron  boat,  the  invention  of  Messrs. 
Whitney  and  McClintock ;  Messrs.  Watson  and  Whitney 
visit  Charleston  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  General 
Beauregard  and  yourself  to  ascertain  whether  you  will 
try  it ;  they  will  explain  all  its  advantages,  and  if  it  can 
operate  in  smooth  water  where  the  current  is  not  strong, 
as  was  the  case  yesterday,  I  can  recommend  it  to  your 
favorable  consideration.  It  can  be  propelled  about  four 
knots  per  hour,  to  judge  from  the  experiment  of  yester¬ 
day.  I  am  fully  satisfied  it  can  be  used  successfully  in 
blowing  up  one  or  more  of  the  enemy’s  ironclads  in  your 
harbor.  Do  me  the  favor  to  show  this  to  General  Beau¬ 
regard  with  my  regards”.2 


i  To  Flag  Officer  John  R.  Tucker,  commanding  naval  forces  at 
Charleston. 

2  According  to  a  letter  written  by  McClintock  after  the  war  (about 
1871)  to  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury,  his  first  experiment  with  a  sub¬ 
marine  was  made  at  New  Orleans,  but  the  evacuation  of  that  city 
rendered  it  impossible  to  complete  his  experiments.  The  one  built  at 
Mobile  in  1863,  he  wrote,  was  36  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  and  4  feet 
high  with  12  feet  of  each  end  tapering:  4  men  operated  the  cranks 
which  turned  the  propeller.  In  1864,  he  built  one  somewhat  larger  at 
Mobile,  which  was  taken  to  Charleston  and  afterwards  sunk  the  Uou- 
satonic. 
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During  these  many  months  of  preparation,  when 
Buchanan  must  have  experienced  fully  that  “hope 
deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick”,  he  gave  no  evidence  in 
his  correspondence  of  any  diminution  of  that  courage 
and  fearless  manliness  for  which  he  had  always  been  so 
famous.  The  theme  of  his  letters  constantly  was  that 
he  would  make  the  best  possible  use  of  the  means  at 
hand.  He  was  the  same  strict  disciplinarian,  firm  in  his 
opposition  to  drunkenness  among  his  officers  and  men, 
and  dishonesty  and  unreliability  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  contractors  with  whom  he  had  dealings.  Anything 
that  was  unjust  to  him  or  his  men  he  would  not  allow 
to  pass  without  his  vigorous  protest.  The  following 
letters  are  excellent  examples  of  this  characteristic  in 
the  man,  and  show  at  the  same  time  the  nature  of  other 
annoyances  he  had  to  endure  besides  those  connected 
directly  with  the  equipping  of  Avar  vessels.  To  Senator 
A.  G.  Brown  he  wrote,  in  February,  1863,  “I  beg  leave  to 
call  your  attention  to  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  the 
naAry.  Congress  has  omitted  to  appropriate  prize  money 
for  the  destruction  of  Yankee  vessels  in  Hampton  Roads 
in  March  last  by  the  squadron  under  my  command; 
previous  to  the  engagement  with  the  enemy  on  that 
occasion  I  addressed  the  crew,  and  as  a  strong  incentive 
to  ‘stand  to  their  guns7,  I  held  out  to  them  the  promise 
of  prize  money,  provided  they  destroyed  the  ships  of  the 
enemy,  which  would  contribute  much  towards  the  com¬ 
fort  and  happiness  of  their  Avives  and  children.  The 
promise  had  its  effect,  and  I  felt  justified  in  making  it, 
as  the  law  gave  it  to  them.  It  has  not,  however,  been 
fulfilled,  and  Congress  not  having  made  the  appropria¬ 
tion  places  me  in  a  very  unpleasant  position  as  they 
look  to  me  for  it.  It  is  a  delicate  matter  for  me  to  urge 
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this  claim  before  Congress  as  I  am  to  be  benefited  by  it ; 
but,  sir,  I  am  governed  by  higher  principles  in  calling 
the  attention  of  Congress  to  this  matter  than  the  mere 
compensation  to  be  received.  I  hope  before  very  long  to 
appear  again  before  the  enemy,  and  I  cannot  again  hold 
out  to  the  crews  of  the  various  vessels  under  me  the 
prospect  of  prize  money  as  an  incentive  to  extra  duty 
and  hard  fighting.  I  therefore  hope  you  will  bring  this 
matter  before  Congress  at  an  early  period”. 

The  second  letter,  cited  as  an  example,  grew  out  of 
a  personal  matter,  which  is  fully  made  clear  in  the  com¬ 
munication  itself,  written  to  Commodore  French  Forrest, 
then  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Orders  and  Details,  on 
February  3,  1863,  as  follows :  “When  I  received  a  copy 
of  the  new  Navy  Register  from  your  office,  I  discovered 
the  word  ‘Admiral’  mentioned  twice  with  three  dotted 
lines  between  the  first  and  my  name.  As  I  was  aware 
that  there  was  only,  as  yet,  one  ‘Admiral’  in  the  Navy, 
I  was  unable  to  explain  them  when  asked  their  meaning 
by  my  brother  officers.  On  the  22d  ult.  I  addressed  an 
inquiry  to  the  Hon.  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  has 
explained  the  matter  by  forwarding  to  me  a  copy  of 
his  letter  to  you  of  January  9th  and  your  reply.  As  this 
little  act,  to  call  it  by  no  harsher  term,  was  yours,  I  am 
not  astonished  at  it,  as  I  have  heard  of  your  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  chagrin  at  not  being  made  an  ‘Admiral’ ;  but 
why  you  should  have  expected  it  none  of  your  brother 
officers  can  tell,  for  certainly  you  have  never  given  any 
evidence,  by  applying  for  orders  where  there  was  a  pros¬ 
pect  of  danger,  that,  you  wished  to  serve  your  country, 
or  display  gallantry  to  secure  your  promotion.  I  am 
aware  that  you  have  permitted  seven  of  your  juniors  to 
command  squadrons  where  there  was  a  prospect  of 
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danger  without  any  dissatisfaction  on  your  part,  or 
application  from  you  for  such  service.  Your  little  act  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  dotted  lines  cannot  injure  me 
or  interfere  with  my  position  in  the  Navy  nor  can  they 
make  you  an  ‘Admiral’.” 

It  was  not  until  February  16,  1864  that  the  colors 
were  hoisted  over  the  Tennessee  and  she  was  put  in  com¬ 
mission  with  Lieutenant  James  D.  Johnston  as  her 
commanding  officer.  But  she  still  had  to  be  gotten  into 
the  Bay  over  the  Dog  River  Bar,  which  had  only  nine 
feet  of  water  at  high  tide ;  and  as  she  drew,  even  without 
ammunition,  supplies,  and  crew  on  board,  much  more 
than  nine  feet  (thirteen  feet  when  complete  for  service), 
it  became  necessary  to  float  her  over  with  wooden  cais¬ 
sons,  or  “camels”.  Unfortunately,  on  April  3,  three  of 
these  camels  were  burned,  and  it  was  only  on  May  17th 
that  the  ram  was  floated  into  the  Bay.  At  10  A.  M.  on 
May  22  Buchanan  hoisted  his  flag  on  her,  inspected  and 
addressed  the  crew,  and  formally  took  command  of  his 
squadron. 

This  squadron  then  comprised  only  three  other 
vessels ;  namely,  the  Gaines ,  Morgan,  and  Selma.  The 
Nashville,  not  being  finished,  and  the  Huntsville  and 
Tuscaloosa,  not  having  their  armor  complete,  were  not 
taken  into  the  Bay.  The  Baltic,  which  had  been  turned 
over  to  the  Confederate  States  by  the  State  of  Georgia, 
had  been  unfavorably  reported  upon  by  Naval  Con¬ 
structor  Porter,  who  recommended  that  the  iron  be  taken 
off  her  and  placed  on  one  of  the  new  Tombigbee  boats. 
“Between  you  and  me”,  wrote  her  commanding  officer, 
Lieutenant  Charles  C.  Simms,1  “the  Baltic  is  as  rotten 
as  punk,  and  is  about  as  fit  to  go  into  action  as  a  mud 

i  To  Catesby  Jones,  March  20,  1864. 
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scow.”  Buchanan  had  reported1  her  magazines  to  be 
damp  and  some  of  the  fuses  in  her  shells  in  a  deterio¬ 
rated  condition ;  and  so  she  was  not  included  by  him  in 
his  active  squadron  and  in  June  was  laid  up  as  un¬ 
seaworthy. 

The  Morgan,  Gaines,  and  Selma  were  side- wheel  gun¬ 
boats,  unarmored  except  for  light  plating  around  the 
boilers.  The  first  two  had  been  hastily  constructed  of 
unseasoned  wood  early  in  the  war  at  Mobile;  ivhile  the 
Selma  was  merely  a  converted  open-deck  river  steamer. 
The  Morgan  was  the  largest,  being  about  two  hundred 
feet  long  with  a  beam  of  thirty-eight  feet;  she  was 
armed  with  two  7-inch  rifles  and  four  32-pounders;  and 
her  commanding  officer  was  Commander  George  W. 
Harrison.  The  Gaines,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  J.  W. 
Bennett,  carried  one  8-inch  rifle  and  five  32-pounders; 
while  the  Selma,  commanded  by  Commander  P.  U. 
Murphy,  was  armed  with  one  6-inch  rifle  and  three 
8-inch  shell  guns. 

The  Tennessee  was  the  only  vessel  of  great  power  in 
Buchanan’s  squadron.  She  was  209  feet  in  length  and 
48  feet  in  beam,  and  carried  her  battery  housed  in  a 
shield,  or  casemate  78  feet  and  8  inches  long  and  8  feet 
high  above  the  deck,  which  was  only  about  IS  inches 
above  the  surface  of  the  water  where  not  covered  with 
the  casemate.  “Sponsons  of  heavy  timber  projected  about 
five  feet  from  the  sides  in  a  line  with  the  deck,  extending 
seven  feet  below  it,  the  lower  edge  of  the  shield  covering 
the  outer  angle  or  apex  of  the  sponsons”.2  The  sides  of 
the  shield  were  of  yellow  pine  and  white  oak,  about  two 

1  To  Commander  John  K.  Mitchell,  Bureau  of  Orders  and  Details. 
October  3,  1863. 

2  “The  Ram  Tennessee  at  Mobile  Bay,”  by  Commander  James  D. 
Johnston  in  Battles  and  Leaders,  IV,  401. 
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feet  thick,  placed  at  an  angle  of  33  degrees  with  the 
deck.  At  Mobile,  her  armor  plate  was  put  on,  as  fast  as 
it  appeared  from  the  mills.  “It  consisted  of  plates  of 
exceedingly  tough  and  malleable  iron  seven  inches  wide, 
two  inches  thick,  and  twenty-one  feet  long.  Three  layers 
of  the  2-inch  plates  were  bolted  on  the  forward  end  of 
the  shield  as  far  as  the  after  end  of  the  pilot  house 
(which  extended  about  two  feet  above  the  top  of  the 
shield),  and  from  that  point  to  the  termination  of  the 
shield  two  plates  of  2-inch  and  one  of  1-inch  were 
used.”1  This  was  all  bolted  to  the  wood  through  and 
through  with  one  and  one-fourth  inch  bolts.  The  upper 
part  of  the  shield  was  covered  with  wrought-iron  grating 
of  2  by  6-inch  bars  laid  flat,  the  whole  supported  by 
wooden  beams  twelve  inches  square  and  five  feet  apart. 
The  deck  which  was  not  covered  with  the  shield  was 
overlaid  with  wrought-iron  plates  two  inches  thick. 

The  ram  was  armed  with  six  guns,  two  7-inch  Brooke 
rifles  on  pivots  at  each  end,  where  there  were  three 
slightly  elongated  ports  so  that  the  gun  could  be  turned 
three  different  directions,  and  four  6.4-inch  Brooke 
rifles  in  broadside.  This  battery  was  cast  at  the  Naval 
Gun  Foundry  at  Selma  by  Captain  Catesby  ap  Roger 
•Tones,  who  had  gained  distinction  as  an  ordnance  officer 
in  the  United  States  Navy.  The  gun  ports  had  wrought- 
iron  sliding  shutters  five  inches  thick.  These  revolved 
“on  pivots  at  the  side  by  means  of  pulleys  or  tackles 
passing  through  the  shield  so  that  as  soon  as  each  gun 
was  discharged  the  port  cover  was  immediately  drawn 
over  the  port  and  the  gun  reloaded”.2  The  ram  was  also 
armed  with  a  beak  or  prow,  covered  with  wrought-iron 

1  Ibid.  , 

2  From  an  address  delivered  by  James  D.  Johnston  belore  the 

Georgia  Historical  Society. 
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plates,  which  projected  about  two  feet;  it  was  below 
the  surface  of  the  water  and  was  formed  by  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  sponsoning,  described  above. 

In  spite  of  the  long  time  spent  in  the  construction  of 
the  Tennessee  and  her  cost  (estimated  value  after  the 
battle  $883,880.29),  she  had  some  very  serious  defects. 
In  the  first  place,  her  engines  were  inadequate.  They 
were  not  built  for  her,  but  were  taken  from  the  river 
steamboat  Alonzo  Child  and  hauled  several  hundred 
miles  across  country  from  the  Yazoo  River.  With  these 
engines  the  ram  could  develop  no  more  than  six  nautical 
miles  an  hour.  Another  defect  was  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  gun  port  shutters  which  were  very  likely  to 
become  jammed  in  battle.  Also  there  was  a  serious 
defect  in  the  placing  of  the  rudder  chains  so  that  they 
were  partially  exposed  and  liable  to  be  shot  away  or 
damaged  at  any  moment  in  an  engagement.  An  effort 
was  made  to  remedy  the  fault  by  covering  the  groove  in 
the  after  deck,  through  which  they  ran,  with  one-inch 
sheet  iron. 

Though  the  Tennessee  was  by  no  means  perfectly 
constructed,  when  one  considers  the  difficulties  under 
which  she  was  built  and  the  fact  that  when  her  keel  was 
laid  some  of  her  timbers  were  still  growing  trees  in  the 
forests  near  Selma  and  her  armor  was  then  ore  in  the 
mines,  one  realizes  that  the  finishing  of  such  a  powerful 
man-of-war  even  in  the  time  consumed  was  a  remarkable 
achievement,  of  which  the  Confederates  had  a  right  to 
feel  proud.  Within  a  few  feeks  after  the  completion  of 
his  second  ironclad,  Buchanan  was  to  be  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  put  her  to  a  test  such  as  no  warship  had  ever 
before  been  subjected  in  the  annals  of  naval  warfare  — 
the  Battle  of  Mobile  Bay. 


CHAPTER  XV 


THROUGH  FIRE  IN  MOBILE  BAY 


THE  city  of  Mobile  is  situated  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Mobile  Bay  which  extends  about  thirty  miles  to 
the  south,  varying  in  width  from  six  to  fifteen  miles. 
The  principal  outlet  from  this  lower  and  wider  end 
of  the  Bay  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  a  channel  about 
three  miles  wide  between  Mobile  Point  to  the  east  and 
Dauphin  Island.  On  Mobile  Point  was  located  Fort 
Morgan,  a  pentagonal  bastioned  work  constructed  of 
brick,  and  batteries  nearer  the  water,  which  mounted 
in  all  about  forty-five  guns,1  from  8-inch  rifles  down  to 
24-pounders.  Of  these  only  about  a  dozen  were  heavy 
rifled  cannon.  The  majority  were  old  smooth-bores,  8 
and  10-inch  Columbiads  and  32-pounders.  The  garrison 
numbered  640  officers  and  men,  who  were  under  the 
command  of  Brigadier  General  R.  L.  Page,  formerly  an 
officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  On  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Dauphin  Island  was  another  brick  fortress, 
named  Fort  Gaines,  whose  armament  consisted  of 
twenty-seven  guns;  namely,  three  10-inch  Columbiads, 
four  rifled  32-pounders,  and  twenty  miscellaneous 

i  Reports  of  the  number  of  guns  in  Fort  Morgan  are  hopelessly  con¬ 
tradictory.  The  estimate  frequently  given,  however,  is  entirely  too 
high.  See  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies,  Se¬ 
ries  I,  Vol.  39,  Part  I,  p.  419,  and  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and 
Confederate  Navies,  Series  I,  Vol.  21,  pp.  570,  539. 
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smooth-bore  32’s,  24’s,  and  18’s.  Its  garrison  of  864 
officers  and  men  was  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Charles  D.  Anderson. 

Between  the  two  forts,  the  channel  was  very  shallow 
to  the  westward,  leaving  a  passage  for  ships  only  about 
2000  yards  wide  abreast  of  Fort  Morgan.  The  shallow 
portion  was  further  obstructed  to  ships  of  light  draft 
by  a  row  of  piles  whose  heads  were  just  visible  at  low 
tide;  while  in  the  remaining  channel  a  triple  line  of 
torpedoes,  or  mines  was  planted,  leaving  free  a  passage 
of  only  about  500  yards  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Morgan. 
Possibly  as  many  as  180  of  these  mines  were  placed  in 
this  main  channel.  They  were  rather  crude  affairs.  Some 
were  constructed  of  tin  in  the  shape  of  cones,  but  the 
tin  was  not  well  lacquered  and  the  mine  was  soon 
exposed  to  the  corroding  action  of  the  sea  water  and 
rendered  harmless.  Others  consisted  of  “merely  a  lager 
beer  keg  filled  with  powder  and  anchored  by  chains  to 
a  big  flat  piece  of  iron  called  a  mushroom.  Projecting 
from  the  swinging  top,  some  four  feet  under  water,  were 
tubes  of  glass  filled  with  sulfuric  acid,  and  which,  being 
broken,  fell  into  sugar  or  starch,  causing  rapid  chemical 
combustion,  and  finally  a  mass  of  fire,  thus  exploding 
the  powder”.1  Brigadier  General  G.  J.  Rains,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Torpedo  Bureau,  declared  he  “had  nine 
submarine  mortar  batteries  under  way,  three  completed, 
to  close  main  channel,  such  as  the  enemy  report  kept 
them  out  of  Charleston,  they  being  unable  to  move  them. 
But  my  instructions  and  wishes  were  frustrated  after 
I  left  (Mobile),  the  place  left  open,  and  the  enemy  made 
use  of  it”.2  These  appear  to  have  been  electric  mines 

1  Dr.  Daniel  B.  Conrad,  Surgeon  on  the  Tennessee,  in  Southern  His¬ 
torical  Society  Papers,  Vol.  XIX,  81. 

2  To  Secretary  of  War  James  A.  Seddon,  August  15.  1S64. 
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similar  to  those  invented  by  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury 
and  used  so  effectively  in  the  James  River  to  defend 
Richmond  from  attack  by  water.  For  some  reason  or 
other,  however,  they  were  not  used  in  Mobile  Bay  and  a 
portion  of  the  channel  was  kept  entirely  free  by  orders 
of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Sheliha,  Chief  of  the  Engineer 
Department. 

Between  Dauphin  Island  and  the  mainland  to  the 
westward  was  another  channel,  called  Grant’s  Pass, 
through  which  vessels  of  light  draft  might  pass.  This 
was  commanded  by  an  earthwork,  known  as  Fort  Powell, 
mounting  four  heavy  rifles  and  two  Columbiads,  which 
was  erected  on  a  sand  hummock,  called  Tower  Island, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Pass.  There  were  also  obstruc¬ 
tions  of  piles  in  the  shoal  water  on  both  sides  of  the 
channel.  All  of  these  forts,  obstructions,  and  torpedoes 
were  provided  by  the  Confederate  Army,  and  were  under 
its  control,  though  Buchanan  was  often  in  consultation 
with  the  Confederate  generals  and  wrote  in  his  reports 
in  highest  appreciation  of  their  hearty  cooperation  with 
him  in  all  respects. 

Farragut  had  wished  to  make  Mobile  the  next  point 
of  attack  after  his  capture  of  New  Orleans  in  April, 
1862 ;  but  he  failed  to  convince  the  Navy  Department  of 
the  wisdom  of  this  strategy,  and  it  was  not  until  nearly 
two  years  later  that  the  attempt  was  to  be  made.  Mean¬ 
while  the  entire  Mississippi  River  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Federals,  and  the  only  important  Confederate  ports 
left  on  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  were  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina,  Charleston,  and  Mobile.  The  last  had  become, 
after  the  fall  of  New  Orleans,  the  principal  port  for  the 
shipment  of  cotton  and  it  was  extremely  important  to 
keep  it  open.  On  land,  Tennessee  had  been  completely 
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overrun  by  Union  armies,  and  Vicksburg  had  been  cap¬ 
tured  on  July  4,  1863;  while  almost  at  the  same  time 
Lee  had  been  turned  back  at  Gettysburg,  and  early  the 
following  year  Grant  had  begun  his  bloody  but  stubborn 
advance  toward  Richmond.  The  tide  had  at  last  defi¬ 
nitely  turned  against  the  Confederacy. 

Although  the  blockading  squadron  in  the  Gulf 
received  a  great  deal  of  information  through  spies  and 
deserters  as  to  Buchanan’s  preparations  at  Mobile,  yet 
they  were  considerably  mystified  and  in  general  were 
given  a  rather  exaggerated  opinion  as  to  the  strength 
of  his  ironclads  and  their  preparedness  for  action.  “I 
shall  continue  to  blockade  the  port  of  Mobile”,  wrote1 
Farragut,  “but  as  to  Buchanan’s  preparations,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  fathom  them”. 

Early  in  1864  Buchanan  became  convinced  that 
Farragut,  who  had  returned  to  his  station  in  the  Gulf 
in  January,  would  soon  attack  the  defenses  of  Mobile, 
and  wrote  to  that  effect  to  Catesby  Jones  on  April  14. 
At  that  time  he  was  desperately  engaged  in  getting  the 
Tennessee  over  the  bar  into  Mobile  Bay ;  while  Farragut 
was  delaying  until  the  arrival  of  monitors  and  of  troops 
to  reduce,  if  necessary,  the  Mobile  forts.  In  February 
the  Federals  bombarded  Fort  Powell  with  some  light 
draft  steamers,  but  no  appreciable  damage  was  done. 

This  delay  on  the  part  of  Farragut  came  very  near 
to  giving  Buchanan  an  opportunity  to  carry  out  a  daring- 
plan  which  he  had  long  cherished.  This  was  nothing 
less  than  “taking  the  enemy  by  surprise,  dispersing  the 
blockading  fleet,  and  capturing  Fort  Pickens,  at  the 
entrance  of  Pensacola  Bay”.2  He  finally  succeeded  on 

1  To  Secretary  Welles,  June  25,  1S63. 

2  “The  Ram  Tennessee  at  Mobile  Bay’’  by  Commander  J.  D.  John¬ 
ston  in  Battles  and  Leaders,  IV,  402. 
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May  18  in  getting  the  Tennessee  into  Mobile  Bay ;  but 
on  the  passage  down  the  Bay  that  night  so  much  time 
was  taken  in  transferring  ammunition  and  coal  to  the 
ram  and  in  removing  the  caissons,  or  “camels”  from  her 
that  the  tide  fell  and  left  her  hard  aground.1  Her  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  lower  Bay  was  thus  revealed  next  morning  to 
the  blockading  fleet,  then  numbering  nine  vessels.  The 
element  of  surprise  was  thus  lost,  and  the  plan  had  to 
be  given  up  eventually.  Buchanan  seems  to  have  been 
somewhat  misinformed  as  to  the  Federal  strength  at 
Pensacola,  or  he  might  have  successfully  carried  out  the 
enterprise  anyhow.  Farragut,  writing  from  that  place 
on  May  9,  1864,  begged  the  Navy  Department  to  send 
monitors  and  declared,  “This  place  has  not  a  gun  that 
would  hurt  a  4-inch  plated  vessel  at  the  distance  the 
forts  will  be  compelled  to  fire  at  them.  Ten-inch  shell 
guns  are  the  heaviest  they  have  and  only  four  of  them, 
all  on  different  bastions.  One  ironclad  in  Pensacola 
would  be  worth  all  the  forts  under  the  present  circum¬ 
stances.  ...  It  appears  that  it  takes  us  twice  as  long 
to  build  an  ironclad  as  anyone  else.  It  looks  as  if  the 
contractors  and  the  fates  were  against  us.  While  the 
rebels  are  bending  their  whole  energies  to  the  war,  our 
people  appear  to  be  expecting  the  war  to  close  by  de¬ 
fault,  and  if  they  do  not  awake  to  a  sense  of  their  danger 
soon  it  will  be  so”.  Moreover  Farragut  was  still  at 
Pensacola  when  Buchanan  succeeded  in  getting  the 
Tennessee  into  the  Bay,  and  did  not  leave  that  place 

l  This  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  General  Page’s  criticism  of  June  24 
1864,  to  Catesby  Jones,  as  follows :  “Buchanan  looks  humbled  and 
thoughtful.  The  movement  of  his  ship  and  squadron  were,  in  my 
judgment,  delayed  and  made  unnecessarily  public  after  she  came 
down.  She  should  have  been  kept  alone,  and  the  moment  she  was 
released  from  the  camels  she  should  have  gone  out.  This  was  my 
opinion  at  first.  The  Secretary  let  B.  off  easier  than  I  expected. 
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until  May  21.  After  that  date,  however,  he  remained 
off  the  entrance  to  the  Bay  with  thirteen  to  eighteen 
vessels  of  war  until  the  Battle  of  Mobile  Bay. 

On  July  18,  the  monitor  Manhattan  arrived  and 
joined  Farragut’s  forces,  and  on  August  3  the  double- 
turreted  monitors  Winnebago  and  Chickasaw ;  while  on 
August  4,  just  the  day  before  the  battle,  another  moni¬ 
tor,  the  Tecumseh,  arrived  on  the  scene.  The  two  double- 
turreted  monitors  were  each  armed  with  four  11-inch 
guns ;  while  the  other  two  carried  two  15-inch  guns  each. 
Other  vessels  in  Farragut's  fleet  were  the  following- 
screw  sloops  of  war :  Hartford ,  flagship,  Brooklyn, 
Richmond,  Lackawanna,  Monongahela,  Ossipee,  Oneida . 
and  Seminole.  Besides  these  there  were  the  screw 
steamer  Galena ■,  the  double-enders  Octorara,  Metacomet, 
and  Port  Royal,  and  the  gunboats  Kennebec  and  Itasca. 
The  Hartford  was  225  feet  long  with  a  beam  of  44  feet, 
and  drew  about  sixteen  feet  of  water.  Her  tonnage  was 
1900,  and  her  speed  under  steam  was  eight  knots.  The 
Brooklyn  and  Richmond  were  sister  ships  to  her;  while 
the  Lackawanna  and  Monongahela  were  about  500  tons 
smaller.  The  other  ships  decreased  in  size  down  to  the 
Itasca,  whose  tonnage  was  500.  The  single-turreted 
monitors  were  the  same  length  as  the  Hartford  and  had 
a  beam  of  43  feet ;  their  turrets  were  twenty-one  feet  in 
diameter  and  their  armor  ten  inches  thick.  The  moni¬ 
tors’  side  armor  was  five  inches  thick  and  the  deck  armor 
two  inches  in  thickness.  The  other  monitors  each  had 
two  smaller  turrets.  The  seven  larger  wooden  vessels 
were  very  heavily  armed.  For  example,  the  Hartford 
carried  two  100-pounder  Parrot  rifles,  one  30-pounder 
Parrott,  eighteen  9-inch  guns,  and  three  howitzers.  The 
armament  of  the  smaller  vessels  was  in  ratio  to  their 
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tonnage.  Altogether,  Farragut’s  squadron  carried  143 
heavy  guns  and  33  howitzers  on  the  wooden  vessels  and 
12  of  the  most  powerful  cannon  then  known  on  the 
monitors,  making  a  grand  total  of  heavy  guns  amount¬ 
ing  to  155.  The  Confederates,  on  the  other  hand,  had  in 
Forts  Morgan  and  Gaines  not  more  than  72  guns  of 
heavier  class,  and  in  their  squadron  only  22,  making  in 
all  only  94  guns.  The  number  of  guns,  however,  does  not 
give  the  proper  comparative  ratio,  as  the  Federals  had 
a  great  advantage  in  that  many  of  their  guns  were  much 
heavier  than  any  on  the  Confederate  side.  The  Con¬ 
federates  had  no  guns  heavier  than  10-inch 1  and  8-inch, 
of  which  they  had  only  fourteen ;  while  the  Federals  had 
two  150-pounders,  four  15-inch  guns,  eighteen  11-inch 
guns,  eleven  100-pounders,  one  10-inch,  and  seventy- 
seven  9-inch  guns.  In  other  words,  for  guns  of  8-inch 
calibre  and  above,  the  Confederates  had  fourteen  as 
against  113  for  the  Federals.  This  will  give  one  a  more 
nearly  correct  idea  of  the  odds  with  which  Buchanan 
was  forced  to  contend. 

Farragut  protected  his  wooden  ships  by  ordering 
sand  bags  and  chains  to  be  placed  on  the  deck  over  the 
machinery  as  well  as  over  the  sides.  According  to  his 
plan,  the  ships  were  to  enter  the  Bay  lashed  in  pairs 
with  the  smaller  vessel  to  port  in  order  that  she  might 
pull  her  larger  consort  if  her  machinery  were  injured. 
These  were  to  be  preceded  by  the  four  monitors  in  a 
course  somewhat  to  the  starboard  nearer  Fort  Morgan. 
The  order  of  the  wooden  vessels  was  to  be  Brooklyn  and 
Octorara,  Hartford  and  Metacomet,  Richmond  and  Port 
Royal,  Lackawanna  and  Seminole,  Monongahela  and 

i  A  10-inch  gun  threw  a  shell  weighing  about  100  pounds  and  a  solid 
shot  weighing  about  125  pounds.  The  projectiles  of  9-inch  and  11-inch 
guns  were  about  30  pounds  lighter  and  heavier,  respectively. 
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Kennebec,  Ossipee  and  Itasca,  and  Oneida  and  Galena. 
The  monitors  were  to  proceed  in  this  order:  Tecumseh, 
Manhattan,  Winnebago,  and  Chickasaw . 

On  August  3,  fifteen  hundred  troops  under  General 
Gordon  Granger  landed  on  Dauphin  Island  and  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  Fort  Gaines  which  they  completely  in¬ 
vested  the  following  day.  On  August  5,  about  5:40 
A.M.,  Farragut’s  fleet  got  under  way  and  steamed 
towards  the  main  ship  channel.  At  6:47  the  Tecumseh 
fired  the  first  shot,  and  twenty  minutes  later  Fort 
Morgan  replied;  and  on  this  beautiful  cloudless  summer 
morning  the  long  expected  Battle  of  Mobile  Bay  had 
begun. 

For  many  weeks  the  Confederate  squadron,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  ram  Tennessee  and  the  gunboats  Morgan, 
Gaines,  and  Selma,  had  been  resting  at  anchor  to  the 
north  of  Fort  Morgan.  “We  had  been  very  uncomfort¬ 
able  for  many  weeks  in  our  berths  on  board  the  Tennes¬ 
see ”,  wrote  Fleet  Surgeon  Daniel  B.  Conrad,  “in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  prevailing  heavy  rains  wetting  the  decks, 
and  the  terrible  moist,  hot  atmosphere,  simulating  that 
oppressiveness  which  precedes  a  tornado.  It  was,  there¬ 
fore,  impossible  to  sleep  inside;  besides,  from  the  want 
of  properly-cooked  food,  and  the  continuous  wetting  of 
the  decks  at  night,  the  officers  and  the  men  were  ren¬ 
dered  desperate.  We  knew  that  the  impending  action 
would  soon  be  determined  one  way  or  the  other,  and 
every  one  looked  forward  to  it  with  a  positive  feeling 
of  relief.  I  had  been  sleeping  on  the  deck  of  the 
Admiral’s  cabin  for  two  or  three  nights,  when  at  day¬ 
break  on  the  5th  of  August,  the  old  quartermaster  came 
down  the  ladder,  rousing  us  up  with  his  gruff  voice, 
saying :  ‘Admiral,  the  officer  of  the  deck  bids  me  report 
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that  the  enemy’s  fleet  is  under  way’.  Jumping  up,  still 
half  asleep,  we  came  on  deck,  and  sure  enough,  there  was 
the  enemy  heading  for  the  ‘passage’  past  the  fort.  The 
grand  old  admiral,  of  sixty  years,  with  his  countenance 
rigid  and  stern,  showing  a  determination  for  battle  in 
every  line,  then  gave  his  only  order :  ‘Get  under  way, 
Captain  Johnston;  head  for  the  leading  vessel  of  the 
enemy,  and  fight  each  one  as  they  pass’.”1  This  is  in 
accord  with  Buchanan’s  official  report,  as  follows: 
“When  they  were  discovered  standing  into  the  Channel, 
signal  was  made  to  the  Mobile  squadron,  under  my 
command,  consisting  of  the  wooden  gunboats  Morgan 
and  Gaines ,  each  carrying  six  guns,  and  Selma,  four,  to 
‘follow  my  motions’  in  the  ram  Tennessee,  of  six  guns, 
in  all  twenty-two  guns  and  470  men.2  All  were  soon 
under  way  and  stood  toward  the  enemy  in  line  abreast”.3 
When  the  Tennessee  arrived  at  the  middle  of  the  channel 
just  “outside”4  the  line  of  torpedoes,  she  immediately 
opened  fire  on  the  advancing  fleet  with  great  effective¬ 
ness  as  she  was  in  a  position  to  rake  the  Federal  vessels 
fore  and  aft. 

Just  before  going  into  action,  Admiral  Buchanan 


1  “Capture  of  the  C.  S.  Ram  Tennessee  in  Mobile  Bay,  August, 
1864”  by  Dr.  Daniel  B.  Conrad,  Fleet  Surgeon,  in  Southern  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  Papers,  XIX,  72,  73. 

2  The  officers  of  the  Tennessee  in  addition  to  Buchanan  and  John¬ 
ston  were  as  follows :  First  Lieutenant  and  Executive  Officer  William 
L.  Bradford ;  Lieutenants  A.  D.  Wharton  and  E.  J.  McDermett ;  Mas¬ 
ters  H.  W.  Perrin  and  J.  R.  DeMahy;  Fleet  Surgeon  D.  B.  Conrad 
and  Assistant  Surgeon  R.  C.  Bowles ;  Lieutenant  D.  G.  Raney,  Marine 
Corps ;  1st  Assistant  Engineer  G.  D.  Lining ;  Pilot  A.  T.  Post ;  2nd  As¬ 
sistant  Engineers  J.  C.  O’Connell  and  John  Hayes ;  3d  Assistant  En¬ 
gineers  Oscar  Benson,  William  M.  Rogers,  and  W.  B.  Patterson; 
Boatswain  John  McCredie ;  Gunner  H.  S.  Smith ;  Master’s  Mates  M.  J. 
Beebe,  R.  M.  Carter,  and  W.  S.  Forrest ;  and  Paymaster’s  Clerk  J.  H. 
Cohen.  The  crew  numbered  110  men. 

3  Buchanan’s  Official  Report  of  August  26,  1864. 

*  Ibid. 
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addressed  his  officers  and  crew  on  the  gun  deck.  “Now, 
men”,  he  declared,  “the  enemy  is  coming,  and  I  want 
you  to  do  your  duty;  and  you  shall  not  have  it  to  say 
when  you  leave  this  vessel  that  you  were  not  near 
enough  to  the  enemy,  for  I  will  meet  them,  and  then  you 
can  fight  them  alongside  of  their  own  ships;  and  if  I 
fall,  lay  me  on  one  side  and  go  on  with  the  fight,  and 
never  mind  me  —  but  whip  and  sink  the  Yankees  or 
fight  until  you  sink  yourselves,  but  do  not  surrender”.1 

There  had  been  no  lessening  of  Buchanan’s  indom¬ 
itable  spirit  in  spite  of  all  the  tedious  delays  and  the 
unfair  and  unjustifiable  criticism  of  his  failure  to  rush 
out  and  destroy  the  Federal  fleet  with  his  one  vessel. 
Even  the  Mobile  Register  and  Advertiser  of  the  3d  and 
4tli  of  August  declared  that  the  Confederate  naval 
officers  look  upon  the  Federal  Navy  “as  something  alto¬ 
gether  supernaturally  irresistible  and  invincible.  Our 
enemies  are  just  as  easily  whipped  on  the  water  as  on 
the  land,  and  everybody  has  learned  this  fact  from  ex¬ 
perience  except  these  naval  gentlemen”.  A  few  days 
after  the  battle,  the  Mobile  Tribune ,  in  answer,  indig¬ 
nantly  replied,  “Let  it  be  recorded  that  the  above  words 
were  published  while  the  gallant  men  who,  in  the  lower 
bay,  have  so  lately  yielded  up  their  lives  to  their 
country’s  cause,  were  actually  girding  on  their  armor 
to  defend  the  fireside  of  the  very  scribbler  who  penned 
them.  The  lion-hearted  old  man  who  commanded  our 
little  squadron  read  these  slanderous  words  the  day 
before  the  fight,  and  with  ill-suppressed  anguish,  re¬ 
marked  to  officers  near  him :  ‘We  shall  soon  show  how 
we  are  going  to  fight !’  ” 

It  soon  appeared  that  the  first  antagonist  the  Ten- 


i  Scharf,  p.  560. 
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nessee  would  have  to  come  to  close  grips  with  was  the 
Tecumseh,  upon  whom  the  guns  of  Fort  Morgan  were 
making  no  impression.  Lieutenant  Wharton,  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  bow-gun,  was  ordered  by  Buchanan,  through 
Captain  Johnston,  “not  to  fire  until  the  vessels  are  in 
actual  contact”.  “Aye,  aye,  sir”,  responded  Wharton,  as 
the  Tennessee  moved  slightly  to  the  westward  of  the 
red  buoy  at  the  eastward  end  of  the  line  of  torpedoes. 
Soon  afterwards  the  Tecumseh  struck  a  torpedo  and 
seemed  to  stop ;  she  then  reeled  over  to  port,  and  plunged 
down  head  first  to  the  bottom,  carrying  with  her  all  but 
twenty-one  of  her  crew  of  one  hundred  fourteen  officers 
and  men.  Among  the  lost  was  her  gallant  captain, 
Tunis  A.  M.  Craven,  who  chivalrously  said  to  the  pilot 
at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  leading  to  the  top  of  the  turret, 
as  the  vessel  was  sinking,  “After  you,  pilot”.  “There 
was  nothing  after  me”,  related  Pilot  Collins  afterwards ; 
“when  I  reached  the  upmost  round  of  the  ladder,  the 
vessel  seemed  to  drop  from  under  me”.1  The  sudden 
destruction  of  this  vessel  was  caused  by  Craven’s  dis¬ 
regarding  Farragut’s  orders  and  attempting  to  pass  to 
the  westward  of  the  red  buoy  and  through  the  torpedoes 
in  order  to  get  quickly  at  the  Tennessee. 

Shortly  before  the  Tecumseh  was  sunk,  which  was 
at  7:40,  the  Brooklyn,  which  was  leading  the  line  of 
wooden  vessels,  slowed  down  because  the  monitors  had 
gotten  in  her  way,  but  after  the  Tecumseh  went  down, 
she  came  to  a  full  stop  when  “a  row  of  suspicious-looking 
buoys  was  discovered  directly  under  her  bows”.2  Dis¬ 
aster  was  then  on  the  point  of  overtaking  the  Federal 
fleet  as  the  other  ships,  thrown  into  confusion,  became 

1  The  Battle  of  Motile  Bay  by  Foxball  A.  Parker,  p.  27. 

2  Captain  Alden’s  Official  Report  of  August  6,  1864. 
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stationary  targets  for  the  gunners  of  Fort  Morgan. 
Farragut,  however,  proved  himself  equal  to  the  emer¬ 
gency  for,  seeing  that  his  vessels  must  be  extricated 
from  their  perilous  position  in  which  his  men  were  being 
killed  and  wounded  all  too  fast,  he  decided  to  take  a 
chance  and  pass  right  over  the  line  of  torpedoes.  He 
accordingly  dashed  ahead  in  the  Hartford  and  took  the 
lead,  replying  to  the  warning  cry  from  the  Brooklyn 
that  torpedoes  were  ahead,  “Damn  the  torpedoes ! 
Jouett,  full  speed !  Four  bells,  Captain  Drayton !”  The 
torpedoes,  because  of  either  deterioration1  in  the  salt 
water  or  improper  mooring  failed  to  injure  any  more 
of  the  ships,  and  the  long  column  followed  Farragut’s 
flagship  safely  into  the  Bay. 

Buchanan’s  squadron,  meantime,  was  by  no  means 
idle.  The  small  gunboats,  taking  up  a  position  ahead  of 
the  Hartford  where  her  guns  could  not  bear  to  advan¬ 
tage,  retired  as  she  advanced  and  at  the  same  time 
poured  into  her  a  destructive  raking  fire  which  caused 
great  loss  of  life  aboard  her.  The  Tennessee ,  being  too 
slow  to  join  the  smaller  vessels  in  this  maneuver,  made 
an  effort  to  ram  the  Hartford ,  but  the  superior  speed  of 
that  vessel  made  it  possible  for  her  to  easily  avoid  her 
powerful  but  clumsy  antagonist.  The  Tennessee  also 
fired  at  the  Hartford  but  did  not  succeed  in  giving  her 
a  mortal  injury.  Lieutenant  Wharton,  in  command  of 
the  forward  division  of  the  Tennessee’s  guns,  related 
that  he  was  quite  sure  that  his  7-inch  bow-gun  would 
sink  Farragut’s  flagship.  “I  took  the  lock-string  from 

i  “They  had  been  planted  so  long  that  many  leaked,  only  one  out  of 
ten  remaining  intact,  and  this  fact  explains  why  so  many  were  run 
over  by  the  Federal  fleet.”  (Dr.  D.  B.  Conrad  in  Southern  Historical 
Society  Papers,  XIX,  81.)  When  Farragut  had  them  cleared  after  the 
battle  they  were  found  to  have  deteriorated.  (See  Official  Naval  Rec¬ 
ords,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXI,  567-570). 
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the  captain  of  the  gun  myself’,  he  wrote,  “took  a  long 
deliberate  aim,  and  gave  the  commands :  ‘Raise’,  ‘Steady’, 
‘Raise  a  little  more’,  ‘Ready’,  ‘Fire !’  I  was  as  confident 
that  our  shell  would  tear  a  hole  in  the  Hartford’s  side 
big  enough  to  sink  her  in  a  few  minutes  as  I  was  that 
I  had  fired  it.  It  did  tear  the  hole  expected,  but  it  was 
above  the  water-line.”1 

After  following  the  Hartford  a  considerable  distance, 
the  Tennessee  then  turned  towards  the  other  ships  which 
were  about  a  mile  behind,  owing  to  the  confusion  into 
which  they  had  been  thrown  by  the  sinking  of  the 
Tecumseh.  These  were  now  advancing  in  column  with 
the  three  monitors  covering  their  right  flank  somewhat 
to  the  rear.  The  Brooklyn  was  leading,  and  Buchanan 
first  attempted  to  ram  her.  He  was  almost  successful  in 
this  attempt.  “She  missed  us”,  reported  Captain  James 
Alden,2  “and  just  passed  clear  of  our  stern,  only  a  few 
yards  distant”.  The  ram,  however,  “inflicted  consider¬ 
able  damage  at  and  above  the  water-line  forward”,3  as 
she  poured  in  her  broadsides  when  in  a  position  to  do 
so  effectively.  The  Tennessee  next  made  an  attempt  to 
ram  the  Richmond  and  then  the  Lackawanna.  She 
missed  each  in  turn  because  of  her  slow  speed  but  tired 
her  broadsides  at  them  “which  did  great  injury  to  the 
vessels  and  laid  many  a  brave  fellow  low,  while  their 
fire,  in  reply,  made  not  the  slightest  impression  on  her 
iron  shield”.4 

The  Monongahela,  which  followed,  taking  advantage 
of  a  favorable  position,  sheered  out  of  line  and  attempted 
to  ram  or  over-ride  the  Tennessee.  But  the  two  vessels 

1  Scharf,  p.  562,  footnote. 

2  To  Farragut,  August  6,  1864. 

3  Ibid. 

*  The  Battle  of  Mobile  Bay  by  Foxhall  A.  Parker,  p.  32. 
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came  together  at  an  acute  angle  without  doing  serious 
damage  to  either,  and  the  Confederate  vessel  then  swung 
around  alongside  the  Monongahela’s  consort,  the  Kenne¬ 
bec,  and  threw  a  shell  into  her  that  killed  or  wTounded 
several  and  so  filled  the  vessel  with  smoke  that  the  alarm 
of  fire  was  sounded. 

As  the  Tennessee  passed  the  Ossipee,  next  in  column, 
there  was  time  only  for  a  couple  of  shots  before  she  was 
directing  her  attention  to  the  Oneida,  last  of  the  larger 
wooden  ships.  This  vessel  had  already  been  seriously 
injured  by  shells  from  Fort  Morgan,  one  of  which  had 
pierced  her  chain  armor,  exploded  in  one  of  her  boilers, 
and  either  killed  or  severely  scalded  all  her  firemen  and 
coal  heavers,  and  others  had  injured  her  steering  gear 
and  set  the  vessel  on  fire.  She  had,  however,  been  pulled 
on  past  the  forts  by  the  Galena,  to  which  she  was  lashed. 
As  the  Tennessee  passed  alongside,  the  “primers  failed 
to  explode  the  charges  in  the  guns  three  times”,1  and 
this  probably  saved  the  vessel  from  destruction.  But  the 
ram  did  succeed  in  delivering  two  raking  broadsides 
from  astern,  which  severely  wounded  Commander 
Mullany,  and  added  to  the  wreckage  on  board  the  vessel. 
The  monitors,  which  had  been  covering  the  advance  of 
the  wooden  vessels,  then  came  up  and  opened  fire  on 
the  Tennessee,  taking  a  position  between  her  and  the 
Oneida  and  thus  preventing  the  latter  from  being 
rammed. 

Meanwhile  the  small  Confederate  gunboats  were 
being  disposed  of  by  Farragut.  When  he  sawT  that  his 
vessels  had  safely  passed  the  forts,  he  made  the  signal, 
“Gunboats  chase  enemy’s  gunboats”;  and  the  small 
vessels,  being  loosed  from  their  larger  consorts,  pro- 

i  Lieutenant  Charles  L.  Huntington  to  Farragut,  August  6,  1864. 
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c-eeded  to  execute  this  command.  The  Confederates  were, 
of  course,  forced  to  retire,  but  they  kept  up  a  heavy  fire 
as  they  fled.  The  Gaines  was  fought  until  she  was  found 
to  be  in  a  sinking  couditiou,  caused  by  the  concentrated 
fire  of  several  Federal  vessels ;  then  taking  advantage  of 
a  rain  squall,  Lieutenant  Bennett  beached  her  about  five 
hundred  yards  from  Fort  Morgan,  landed  her  munitions, 
and  during  the  night  conveyed  his  crew  of  129  officers 
and  men  in  small  boats  safely  to  Mobile.  The  Selma  and 
Morgan  were  closely  engaged  by  the  Metacomet,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Port  Royal.  The  Morgan  succeeded  in 
slipping  across  to  the  protection  of  the  guns  of  Fort 
Morgan,  whence  she  made  her  way  during  the  next  night 
to  Mobile,  though  pursued  and  fired  at  by  Federal 
vessels.  The  Selma,  carrying  only  four  guns  to  the 
Metacomet’s  ten,  was  forced  to  haul  down  her  flag  at 
half  past,  nine,  or  else  sacrifice  more  men  in  the  un¬ 
equal  contest,  her  commander  already  having  been 
wounded. 

To  turn  again  to  the  Tennessee,  Surgeon  Conrad  thus 
graphically  describes  her  condition  after  she  had  been 
engaged  for  an  hour  and  a  half  with  Farragut’s  fleet : 
“Their  fire  was  so  destructive,  continuous,  and  severe 
that  after  we  emerged  from  it  there  was  nothing  left 
standing  as  large  as  your  little  finger.  Everything  had 
been  shot  away,  smokestacks,  staunchions,  boat  davits, 
and  in  fact,  fore  and  aft,  our  deck  had  been  swept  abso¬ 
lutely  clean”.1 

Still  the  Tennessee  had  received  no  vital  injuries  to 
her  machinery  or  armor,  and  Buchanan  was  determined 
to  renew  the  fight.  Of  the  beginning  of  this  second  stage 
of  the  battle,  Conrad  interestingly  writes :  “Neither  the 


i  Op.  cit.,  p.  74. 
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officers  or  men  of  either  fleet  had  as  yet  been  to  break¬ 
fast,  and  the  order  was  given,  ‘Go  to  breakfast!’  For 
us  on  the  Tennessee  to  eat  below  was  simply  impossible, 
on  account  of  the  heat  and  humidity.  The  heat  below 
was  terrific;  intense  thirst  universally  prevailed.  The 
men  rushed  to  the  scuttle-butts,  or  water-tanks,  and 
drank  greedily.  Soon  hard-tack  and  coffee  were  fur¬ 
nished,  the  men  all  eating  standing,  creeping  out  of  the 
ports  on  the  after  deck  to  get  a  little  fresh  air,  the 
officers  going  to  the  upper  deck.  Admiral  Buchanan, 
grim,  silent,  and  rigid  with  prospective  fighting,  was 
‘stumping’  np  and  down  the  deck,  lame  from  a  wound 
received  in  his  first  engagement  in  the  Merrimac,  and 
in  about  fifteen  minutes  we  observed  that  instead  of 
heading  for  the  safe  lee  of  the  fort,  our  iron  prow  was 
pointed  for  the  enemy’s  fleet.  Suppressed  exclamations 
were  beginning  to  be  heard  from  the  officers  and  crew : 
‘The  old  admiral  has  not  had  his  fight  out  yet;  he  is 
heading  for  that  big  fleet;  he  will  get  his  fill  of  it  up 
there !’  Slowly  and  gradually  this  fact  became  apparent 
to  us,  and  I,  being  on  his  staff  and  in  close  association 
with  him,  ventured  to  ask  him,  ‘Are  you  going  into  that 
fleet,  Admiral?’  ‘I  am,  sir!’  was  his  reply.  Without 
intending  to  be  heard  by  him,  I  said  to  an  officer  stand¬ 
ing  near  me,  ‘Well,  we’ll  never  come  out  of  there  whole!’ 
But  Buchanan  had  heard  my  remark,  and  turning 
around  said  sharply,  ‘That’s  my  lookout,  sir !’  ” 1 

Buchanan,  having  made  up  his  mind  to  continue  the 
battle,  issued  the  simple  command,  “Follow  them  up, 
Johnston;  we  can’t  let  them  off  that  way”,2  and  the 
Tennessee ,  instead  of  retiring  to  the  protection  of  Fort 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  74,  75. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  76. 
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Morgan,  turned  directly  toward  the  numerous  Federal 
ships,  which  after  passing  the  forts  had  come  to  anchor 
about  four  miles  up  the  Bay. 

As  the  Tennessee  approached,  the  Monongahela  was 
the  first  to  attack,  endeavoring  to  sink  her  by  ramming, 
or  by  overriding  her  partially  submerged  deck.  She 
struck  with  tremendous  force,  whirling  the  Tennessee 
around  with  tremendous  force,  but  she  carried  away  her 
own  iron  prow  and  did  no  real  damage  to  the  ironclad. 
Then  the  Lackawanna  rammed  the  Confederate  vessel  at 
full  speed,  and  finally  the  Hartford  struck  her  a  glancing 
blow;  but  their  efforts  were  all  futile  and  in  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  ramming,  the  Lackawanna  collided  with 
the  Hartford  and  badly  damaged  the  flagship.  Just  as 
ineffective  were  their  broadsides  which  were  “fast  and 
furious,  so  that  the  noise  was  one  continuous  roar”. 
“You  could  hear  voices”,  according  to  Surgeon  Conrad, 
“when  spoken  close  to  the  ear,  and  the  reverberation 
was  so  great  that  bleeding  at  the  nose  was  not  in¬ 
frequent”.1 

Meanwhile  the  monitors  were  firing  slowly  but  with 
powerful  effect.  “The  Honongaliela  was  hardly  clear  of 
us”,  declared  Lieutenant  Wharton,  “when  a  hideous- 
looking  monster  came  creeping  up  on  our  port  side, 
whose  slowly  revolving  turret  revealed  the  cavernous 
depths  of  a  mammoth  gun.  ‘Stand  clear  of  the  port  side !’ 
I  shouted.  A  moment  after,  a  thundering  report  shook 
us  all,  while  a  blast  of  dense,  sulphurous  smoke  covered 
our  port-holes,  and  440  pounds  of  iron,  impelled  by  60 
pounds  of  powder,  admitted  daylight  through  our  side 
where,  before  it  struck  us,  there  had  been  over  two  feet 
of  solid  wood,  covered  with  five  inches  of  solid  iron.  This 


\ 
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was  the  only  15-inch  shot  that  hit  us  fair.  It  did  not 
come  through ;  the  inside  netting  caught  the  splinters, 
and  there  were  no  casualties  from  it.  I  was  glad  to  find 
myself  alive  after  that  shot”.1  This  shot  was  delivered 
by  the  Manhattan.  The  Winnebago  was  also  firing  as 
opportunity  was  afforded;  but  the  Chickasaw  probably 
contributed  most  to  the  defeat  of  the  Tennessee.  (It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  all  these  ironclads  bore  Indian  names. ) 
Lieutenant  Commander  George  H.  Perkins  secured  a 
position  close  under  the  stern  of  the  ram,  and  hung  on 
there  like  a  bulldog,  firing  his  two  11-inch  guns  in  his 
forward  turret  again  and  again  at  the  doomed  vessel. 
“In  the  midst  of  this  continuous  pounding”,  in  the 
words  of  Surgeon  Conrad,2  “the  port-shutter  of  one 
of  our  guns  was  jammed  by  a  shot  so  that  it  could 
neither  open  nor  shut,  making  it  impossible  to  work  the 
piece.  The  admiral  then  sent  for  some  of  the  firemen 
from  below  to  drive  the  bolt  outward.  Four  men  came 
up,  and  two  of  them  holding  the  bolt  back,  the  others 
struck  it  with  sledge-hammers.  While  they  were  thus 
standing  there,  suddenly  there  was  a  dull  sounding 
impact,  and  at  the  same  instant  the  men  whose  backs 
were  against  the  shield  were  split  in  pieces.” 

Buchanan  was  severely  wounded  by  the  same  shot. 
Concerning  this  pitiable  episode  of  the  battle,  Surgeon 
Conrad  wrote,  “An  aide  came  down  the  ladder  in  great 
haste  and  said,  ‘Doctor,  the  admiral  is  wounded!’  ‘Well, 
bring  him  below’,  I  replied.  ‘I  can’t  do  it’,  he  answered ; 
‘I  haven’t  time.  I  am  carrying  orders  for  Captain  John¬ 
ston’.  So  up  I  went;  asked  some  officer  whom  I  saw, 
‘Where  is  the  admiral?’  ‘Don’t  know’,  he  replied.  ‘We 

1  The  Battle  of  Mobile  Bay  by  Foxhall  A.  Parker,  p.  35. 

2  Op.  cit.,  pp.  76,  77. 
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are  all  at  work  loading  and  firing.  Got  too  much  to  do 
to  think  of  anything  else’.  Then  I  looked  for  the  gallant 
commander  myself,  and,  lying  curled  up  under  the  sharp 
angle  of  the  roof,  I  discovered  the  old  white-haired  man. 
He  was  grim,  silent,  and  uttered  no  sound  in  his  great 
pain.  I  went  up  to  him  and  asked,  ‘Admiral,  are  you 
badly  hurt?’  ‘Don’t  know’,  he  replied;  hut  I  saw  one  of 
his  legs  crushed  up  under  his  body,  and,  as  I  could  get 
no  help,  raised  him  up  with  great  caution  and,  clasping 
his  arms  round  my  neck,  carried  him  on  my  back  down 
the  ladder  to  the  cock-pit,  his  broken  leg  slapping  against 
me  as  I  moved  slowly  along.  After  I  had  applied  a  tem¬ 
porary  bandage  he  sat  up  on  the  deck  and  received  re¬ 
ports  from  Captain  Johnston  regarding  the  progress  of 
the  fight.  Captain  J ohnston  soon  came  down  in  person, 
and  the  admiral  greeted  him  with :  ‘Well,  Johnston,  they 
have  got  me  again.  You’ll  have  to  look  out  for  her  now ; 
it  is  your  fight’.  ‘All  right’,  answered  the  captain;  ‘I’ll 
do  the  best  I  know  how’ 

Shortly  before  the  wounding  of  Buchanan,  the  ex¬ 
posed  wheel  chains  were  disabled,1 2  and  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  steer  the  vessel  with  relieving  tackle.  Then  this 
was  shot  away,  and  the  enemy  soon  discovered  that  the 
ram  was  unmanageable,  and  took  advantageous  posi¬ 
tions  for  attack,  at  will.  Most  of  the  gun-port  covers, 
by  this  time,  had  become  jammed ;  and  for  thirty  minutes 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  77,  78.  Buchanan  was  wounded  “by  a  fragment  of  iron, 
either  a  piece  of  solid  shot,  or  part  of  the  plating  of  the  ram  which 
fractured  the  large  bone  of  the  leg,  comminuting  it,  and  the  splintered 
ends  protruding  through  the  muscles  and  the  skin.”  (Ibid.,  p.  82.) 

2  “They  ran  in  an  uncovered  groove  upon  her  after  deck.  An  effort 
was  made  to  remedy  the  defect  by  covering  the  groove  with  one-inch 
sheet  iron.  In  the  battle,  a  11-inch  shot  fell  on  this  iron  covering  and 
jammed  it  down  on  the  rudder  chains  so  they  could  not  be  moved.” 
(General  Dabney  H.  Maury  in  Southern  Historical  Society  Papers, 
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the  enemy  poured  in  a  continuous  fire  while  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  could  not  bring  a  single  gun  to  bear.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Johnston  reported  to  Admiral 
Buchanan  again.  “Well,  Johnston”,  said  the  wounded 
Admiral,  after  hearing  of  the  state  of  affairs,  “fight  to 
the  last!  Then  to  save  these  brave  men,  when  there  is 
no  longer  any  hope,  surrender”.1 

“Upon  my  return  to  the  gun  deck”,  reported  Johnston, 
“I  observed  one  of  the  heaviest  vessels  of  the  enemy  in 
the  act  of  running  into  us  on  the  port  quarter,  while  the 
shot  were  fairly  raining  upon  the  after  end  of  the  shield, 
which  was  now  so  thoroughly  shattered  that  in  a  few 
moments  it  would  have  fallen  and  exposed  the  gun  deck 
to  a  raking  fire  of  shell  and  grape.  Realizing  our  help¬ 
less  condition  at  a  glance,  and  convinced  that  the  ship 
was  now  nothing  more  than  a  target  for  the  heavy  guns 
of  the  enemy,  I  concluded  that  no  good  object  could  be 
accomplished  by  sacrificing  the  lives  of  the  officers  and 
men  in  such  a  one-sided  contest,  and  therefore  proceeded 
to  the  top  of  the  shield  and  took  down  the  ensign,  which 
had  been  seized  (fastened)  onto  the  handle  of  a  gun 
scraper  and  stuck  up  through  the  grating.  While  in  the 
act,  several  shots  passed  close  to  me,  and  when  I  went 
below  to  order  the  engines  to  be  stopped  the  firing  of 
the  enemy  was  continued.  I  then  decided,  although  with 
an  almost  bursting  heart,  to  hoist  the  white  flag,  and 
returning  again  onto  the  shield,  placed  it  in  the  same 
spot  where  but  a  few  moments  before  had  floated  the 
proud  flag  for  whose  honor  I  would  so  cheerfully  have 
sacrificed  my  own  life  if  I  could  possibly  have  become 
the  only  victim”.2 


1  Surgeon  Conrad :  Op.  cit.,  p.  78. 

2  Johnston  to  Buchanan,  August  13,  1864. 
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The  Battle  of  Mobile  Bay  thus  came  to  an  end  at  10 
o’clock  approximately;  and  in  the  last  stage  of  the 
engagement  for  more  than  an  hour  this  one  ironclad  had 
fought  three  monitors  and  all  of  Farragut’s  wooden 
ships.  As  far  as  Buchanan  was  concerned,  it  was  one 
of  those  glorious  defeats  of  history,  fought  in  the  spirit 
of  Richard  Grenville,  whose  losing  fight  in  his  little 
Revenge  against  the  Spanish  Dons  has  been  celebrated  in 
song  and  story.  When  the  victors  came  on  board  the 
Tennessee,  Buchanan’s  sword1  was  surrendered  to  P. 
Giraud,  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  on  the  Ossipee,  to 
be  carried  to  Farragut. 

The  losses  were  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  odds 
against  the  Confederates,  whose  four  vessels  had  only 
twelve  killed  and  twenty  wounded,  of  whom  two  were 
killed  and  nine  wounded  on  the  Tennessee.  In  Fort 
Morgan  only  one  man  was  killed  and  three  wounded. 
Farragut’s  losses,  however,  were  much  heavier;  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  ninety-three  who  were  drowned  when  the 
Tecumseh  went  down,  there  were  fifty-two  killed  and 
one  hundred  seventy  wounded.2 

Furthermore,  in  spite  of  the  disparity  in  strength 
and  number  of  ships,  Buchanan’s  little  squadron  was 
able  to  cause  very  grave  damages  to  many  of  Farragut’s 
vessels.  Of  the  twenty  hits  on  the  Hartford  officially 
reported  by  her  carpenter  after  the  battle,  five  pene- 

1  Official  Naval  Records,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  578. 

2  Summary  of  Forces  and  Losses.  Farragut  had  18  ships,  4  of  which 
were  ironclads,  and  his  guns  numbered  188 ;  his  crews  amounted  to 
2966  men  and  the  soldiers  operating  against  the  forts  numbered  5,500 
men ;  and  his  casualties  were  52  killed,  93  drowned,  and  170  wounded, 
a  total  of  315  men.  Buchanan  had  4  ships,  one  of  which  was  an  iron¬ 
clad  ;  his  guns  numbered  22  on  his  ships  and  72  in  the  forts,  a  total 
of  94 ;  his  crews  numbered  470  men  and  the  garrisons  of  the  forts 
amounted  to  1504  men ;  while  his  losses  were  only  12  killed  and  20 
wounded,  a  total  of  32. 
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trated  the  vessel,  smashing,  wrecking,  and  doing  great 
damage,  while  three  others  would  have  done  even  greater 
execution  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  chain  armor,  one 
such  shot  being  right  on  the  water  line  and  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  to  have  sunk  the  vessel.  The  carpenter  of  the 
Brooklyn  reported  that  his  vessel  had  been  struck  thirty 
times;  of  these,  thirteen  had  penetrated,  some  passing 
completely  through  the  vessel.  The  Octorara  was  struck 
nineteen  times ;  the  Metacomet  eleven  times ;  and  the 
Richmond  “a  number  of  times  in  the  hull  and  rigging”.1 
The  Lackawanna  had  five  shot  holes  through  her  hull, 
two  of  which  were  only  eighteen  inches  above  the  water 
line,  and  also  had  eighteen  feet  of  her  stern  badly 
smashed;  the  Monongahela  lost  her  iron  prow,  and  five 
shells  penetrated  and  smashed  things  inside  terribly; 
the  Ossipee  received  five  large  holes  in  her  hull;  the 
Galena  had  several  hits,  of  which  the  two  most  serious 
were  from  10-inch  guns;  and  one  shell  from  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  exploded  inside  the  Kennebec  with  great  damage. 
The  serious  injuries  to  the  Oneida  have  already  been 
detailed.  The  remaining  vessels  were  not  materially  in¬ 
jured;  for  example,  the  three  monitors,  which  survived 
the  Tecumseh,  though  they  were  frequently  struck,  had 
practically  no  damages. 

On  the  contrary,  only  one  shot  penetrated  the  Ten¬ 
nessee,  though  she  received  some  fifty-three  shot  marks 
on  her  shield.  Captain  Jenkins,  after  examining  her 
when  the  battle  was  over,  reported:2  “The  Tennessee 
is  in  a  state  to  do  good  service  now.  To  restore  her  to 
the  state  of  efficiency  in  which  she  was  when  she  went 
into  the  action  with  this  fleet  on  the  5th  instant  it  will 

1  Captain  Jenkins  to  Farragut,  August  5,  1864. 

2  To  Farragut,  August  13,  1864. 
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be  necessary  to  overhaul  much  of  the  iron  plating  on  the 
port  and  after  sides  of  the  casemate  and  replace  some  of 
it.  The  iron  gun-port  shutters  which  were  damaged 
must  be  either  removed  or  repaired.  A  new  smokestack 
is  required,  and  additional  ventilators  should  be  fitted”. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Tennessee  was  by  no 
means  a  wreck  when  the  battle  was  done.  And  the 
amount  of  damages  which  she  with  her  little  gunboats 
had  been  able  to  inflict  on  the  large  and  powerful  fleet 
is  without  parallel  in  the  annals  of  naval  warfare. 

In  general,  Buchanan  received  praise  even  from  his 
enemies  for  his  heroism  in  this  battle.  For  example, 
Major  General  Gordon  Granger  wrote,1  “After  the  fleet 
got  into  the  bay  the  Tennessee  gallantly  attacked  it  all 
and  for  more  than  an  hour  she  withstood  the  combined 
pounding  of  two  hundred  guns  before  surrendering”. 
After  praising  the  heroism  displayed  by  the  personnel  of 
the  Union  fleet,  Foxhall  A.  Parker  adds,2  “We  shall  con¬ 
template  with  hardly  less  pride,  and  with  similar  admir¬ 
ation,  I  am  sure,  the  heroic  daring  of  our  brothers  in 
arms  on  board  the  Tennessee }  who,  when  the  forts  were 
passed  and  the  Confederate  gunboats  dispersed,  resolved 
unaided  to  attempt  the  forlorn  hope  of  wresting  victory 
from  three  ironclads  and  fourteen  wooden  vessels”.  In 
the  same  vein  is  the  following  from  the  “Photographic 
History  of  the  Civil  War”  :3  “Among  all  the  daring- 
deeds  of  that  day  stands  out  superlatively  the  gallant 
manner  in  which  Admiral  Franklin  Buchanan,  C.  S.  N. 
fought  his  vessel,  the  Tennessee.  .  .  .  The  Federal 

fleet  carried  more  power  for  destruction  than  the  com¬ 
bined  English,  French,  and  Spanish  fleets  at  Trafalgar, 

1  To  General  E.  R.  S.  Canby,  August  5,  1864. 

2  The  Battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  p.  34. 

3  Yol.  VI  (written  by  James  Barnes),  p.  149. 
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and  yet  Buchanan  made  good  his  boast  that  he  would 
fight  alongside.  .  .  .  Such  boldness  was  scarce  believ¬ 
able,  for  Buchanan  had  now  not  alone  wooden  ships  to 
contend  with.  .  .  .  Three  powerful  monitors  were  to 
oppose  him  at  point-blank  range”.  Perhaps  the  highest 
praise  for  Buchanan  came  indirectly  from  Farragut, 
who  declared  that  the  Battle  of  Mobile  Bay  was  “one  of 
the  hardest-earned  victories  of  my  life”  and  also  that  it 
was  “the  most  desperate  battle  I  ever  fought  since  the 
days  of  the  old  Essex”.1 

There  are  those,  however,  who  have  criticised  Bu¬ 
chanan  for  making  this  final  attempt,  claiming  that  he 
could  have  made  better  use  of  the  Tennessee  by  taking 
her  under  the  protection  of  the  guns  of  Fort  Morgan 
and  assisting  in  the  defense  of  that  place.  They  have 
summed  up  his  gallant  fight  as  a  sort  of  desperate  beau 
jest ,  saying  that  “it  was  magnificent,  but  it  was  not 
war”,  and  other  things  to  that  effect.  But  the  effort  was 
by  no  means  foolhardy  and  ill-advised.  The  preliminary 
fighting  had  shown  the  Tennessee  to  be  invulnerable  to 
the  Federal  wooden  ships,  and  the  chances  for  ramming 
one  or  more  of  these  vessels  were  increased  by  the  fact 
that  they  had  now  come  to  anchor  in  a  group  and  might 
be  taken  somewhat  by  surprise  by  an  immediate  attack. 
Furthermore  by  dashing  into  the  midst  of  them  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  would  be  able  to  make  use  of  all  her  guns,  whereas 
Farragut’s  ships  would  be  in  danger  of  firing  into  or 
ramming  one  another.  As  to  the  monitors,  Buchanan 
had  not  as  yet  come  to  grips  with  them  and  did  not  know 
whether  their  speed  and  maneuvering  ability,  and  the 
penetrating  power  of  their  guns  were  greatly  superior 

i  Mahan’s  Life  of  Farragut,  p.  28S.  Farragut  was  a  midshipman  on 
the  Essex  under  Captain  David  Porter,  when  she  was  captured  in  the 
War  of  1812  by  two  British  frigates  after  a  bloody  engagement. 
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to  those  of  his  own  vessel.  If  he  had  not  made  this 
attempt,  he  would  have  been  criticised  more  severely, 
and  perhaps  with  better  reason,  for  not  putting  his  iron¬ 
clad  to  the  utmost  test  of  its  fighting  power.  If  he  had 
remained  in  the  shadow  of  the  guns  of  Fort  Morgan,  he 
would  have  been  attacked  by  Farragut,  who  is  reported 
to  have  declared  immediately  after  the  first  phase  of  the 
battle  that  he  was  determined  to  use  his  monitors  in  that 
way. 

“I  did  not  expect”,  explained  Buchanan  afterwards 
to  Surgeon  Conrad,  “to  do  the  passing  vessels  any  seri¬ 
ous  injury ;  the  guns  of  Fort  Morgan  were  thought  cap¬ 
able  of  doing  that.  I  expected  that  the  monitors  would 
then  and  there  surround  me,  and  pound  the  shield  in; 
but  when  all  the  Federal  vessels  had  passed  up  and 
anchored  four  miles  away,  then  I  saw  that  long  siege 
was  intended  by  the  army  and  navy,  which  with  its 
numerous  transports  at  anchor  under  Pelican  Island, 
were  debarking  nearly  10,000  infantry.  I  determined 
then,  having  the  example  before  me  of  the  blowing  up  of 
the  Merrimac  in  the  James  River  by  our  own  officers, 
without  a  fight,  and  by  being  caught  in  such  a  trap,  I 
determined,  by  an  unexpected  dash  into  the  fleet,  to 
attack  and  do  it  all  the  damage  in  my  power ;  to  expend 
all  my  ammunition  and  what  little  coal  I  had  on  board, 
only  six  hours’  steaming,  and  then,  having  done  all  I 
could  with  what  resources  I  had,  to  retire  under  the 
guns  of  the  fort,  and  being  without  motive  power,  thus 
to  lay  and  assist  in  repulsing  the  attacks  and  assaults 
on  the  fort”.1 

As  to  the  defenses  at  the  entrance  to  Mobile  Bay, 
Fort  Powell  in  Grant’s  Pass  was  evacuated  by  its  de- 

i  Southern  Historical  Society  Papers,  XIX,  80. 
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fenders  and  blown  up,  the  same  day  as  the  naval  engage¬ 
ment;  but  the  garrison  reached  Mobile  intact  the  next 
day.  Fort  Gaines,  invested  by  a  large  land  force  and 
bombarded  by  sea,  surrendered  on  August  7,  two  days 
after  the  Union  fleet  had  passed  the  forts.  Fort  Morgan, 
however,  resisted  a  furious  bombardment  by  land  and 
sea  until  August  23  when  it  too  was  given  up.  Thus  the 
entrance  to  Mobile  was  effectually  closed  to  blockade 
runners  and  the  city  was  completely  cut  off  by  sea. 
Mobile  itself  was,  however,  well  protected  by  torpedoes 
and  other  defenses,  and  was  not  captured  until  May  14, 
1865,  after  both  Lee  and  Johnston  had  laid  down  their 
arms. 

When  Captain  Johnston  of  the  Tennessee  was  made  a 
prisoner  and  taken  on  board  the  Hartford ,  the  flag- 
captain,  Percival  Drayton,  declared,  “You  have  one  con¬ 
solation,  Johnston;  no  one  can  say  you  have  not  nobly 
defended  the  honor  of  the  Confederate  flag  today”.  “I 
thanked  him”,  wrote  Johnston,  “but  gave  all  the  honor 
due  its  defense  to  Admiral  Buchanan,  who  was  the  true 
hero  of  the  battle;  and  when  the  disparity  between  the 
forces  engaged  is  duly  considered,  I  am  constrained  to 
believe  that  history  will  give  him  his  just  meed  of 
praise”.1  Years  after  the  battle  Johnston  declared,  “As 
those  services  were  rendered  under  the  immediate  com¬ 
mand  of  one  whose  previous  achievements  had  inaugu¬ 
rated  the  greatest  revolution  of  modern  times  in  naval 
warfare,  and  whose  lion-like  daring,  directed  by  the  most 
accomplished  skill,  had  already  made  the  civilized  world 
resound  with  his  praises,  it  would  be  presumption  in 
me  to  claim  any  credit  beyond  that  which  is  due  to  a 
faithful  obedience  to  the  orders  of  my  commanding  offi- 

i  Rattles  and  Leaders.  IV,  405. 
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eer.  .  .  .  Monuments  and  statues  have  been  erected 
to  commemorate  this  victory,  while  his  (Farragut’s) 
more  daring  antagonist  sleeps  quietly  in  a  country 
churchyard  ‘unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung’  save  by 
the  few  personal  friends  and  relatives  who  knew  and 
honored  his  noble  qualities,  and  will  ever  mourn  his 
loss”.1 

But  who  would  now  withhold  from  Buchanan  the 
honor  and  praise  due  one,  brave  and  gallant  in  spirit, 
who  fought  against  tremendous  odds,  like  Richard 
Grenville  and  Francis  Drake  in  the  spacious  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth! 

1  Address  to  Georgia  Historical  Society,  about  1889. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


SUNSET  AND  EVENING  STAR 

BUCHANAN’S  recovery  from  the  serious  wound 
which  he  received  in  the  Battle  of  Mobile  Bay 
showed  that  he  was  possessed  of  a  remarkable  constitu¬ 
tion  and  a  strong  will.  “We  then  (on  the  day  of  the 
battle)  thought”,  wrote  Surgeon  Conrad,1  “that  the 
admiral’s  leg  would  have  to  be  amputated  that  evening 
or  the  next  morning.  In  speaking  to  the  admiral  about 
his  chances  for  recovery  and  the  proposed  amputation, 
he  replied :  H  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  is  your 
leg  now;  do  your  best’.  It  was  this  spirit  of  firmness 
and  equanimity  which  not  only  saved  Admiral  Bu¬ 
chanan’s  life,  but  ultimately  his  leg  also”. 

The  same  officer  also  gave  this  admirable  account  of 
Buchanan’s  appearance  before  the  battle :  “At  62  years 
he  was  a  strikingly  handsome  old  man ;  clean  shaved, 
ruddy  complexion,  with  a  very  healthy  hue,  for  he  was 
always  remarkably  temperate  in  all  his  habits;  he  had 
a  high  forehead,  fringed  with  snow-white  hair,  thin  close 
lips,  steel-blue  eyes;  and  projecting  conspicuously  was 
that  remarkable  feature  which  impressed  every  one  and 
marked  him  as  one  of  a  thousand,  his  wonderful  aquiline 
nose,  high,  thin,  and  perfect  in  all  its  outlines.  When 
full  of  fight  he  had  a  peculiarity  of  drawing  down  the 

i  In  Southern  Historical  Society  Papers,  XIX.  79. 
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corners  of  his  mouth  until  the  thin  line  between  his  lips 
formed  a  perfect  arch  around  his  chin”.1 

Buchanan  was  carried  on  board  the  Metacomet,  com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  James  E.  Jouett,  who  showed  great 
kindness  in  caring  for  the  Avounded  Confederate  admiral 
until  the  following  day  when  the  vessel  arrived  at  Pen¬ 
sacola,  having  passed  Fort  Morgan  without  molestation 
as  permission  for  its  passage  had  been  secured  from 
General  Page.  To  the  hospital  at  this  place  Buchanan 
was  conveyed,  accompanied  by  Surgeon  Conrad  and  the 
admiral’s  two  aides,  Lieutenants  R.  M.  Carter  and  W.  S. 
Forrest.  Here  he  remained  for  about  three  months,  at 
the  end  of  which  he  was  able  to  hobble  around  on 
crutches.  From  the  hospital  he  wrote  on  August  10, 
1864  as  follows  to  Major  General  Dabney  H.  Maury,  in 
command  of  the  Confederate  military  forces  at  Mobile : 
“Your  kind  note  of  sympathy  of  the  7th  reached  me  on 
the  8th.  It  is  gratifying  to  military  and  naval  men  to 
hear  that  their  public  acts  are  appreciated  by  their 
friends  and  countrymen.  And,  as  my  conscience  assures 
me  that  I  strove  to  do  my  duty,  I  must  r^st  content  under 
my  present  misfortune.  My  leg,  I  am  happy  to  say,  has 
been  saved  under  the  judicious  treatment  of  Fleet  Sur¬ 
geon  Palmer,  U.  S.  Navy,  and  Fleet  Surgeon  Conrad, 
C.  S.  Nai7y,  and  is  doing  well.  The  kind  treatment  and 
attention  paid  me  and  those  with  me  by  the  military  and 
na^al  authorities  here  is  all  we  could  expect  or  desire. 
It  Avould  add  much  to  our  comfort  if  we  could  receive 
from  Mobile  our  clothes ;  probably  an  arrangement 
could  be  made  wdth  Admiral  Farragut  to  send  them  in 
one  of  the  vessels  of  his  fleet,  as  they  are  frequently  sent 
here  on  duty.  The  inclosed  letters  to  our  friends  name 


i  Ibid.,  p.  81. 
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the  articles  which  we  wish.  With  kind  regards  to  my 
friends,  believe  me,  Very  sincerely,  Your  friend, 
Franklin  Buchanan”.  A  postscript  adds  that  he  wTas 
obliged  to  employ  an  amanuensis  as  he  could  not  well 
get  up  to  use  a  pen. 

The  last  of  November,  Buchanan  was  taken  North 
wdth  his  two  faithful  aides,  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Fort  Morgan. 
This  vessel  stopped  at  Hampton  Roads  to  leave  dis¬ 
patches  and  other  mail,  and  then  proceeded  on  to  New 
York  where  Buchanan  was  imprisoned  at  Fort  Lafayette. 
This  was  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  some  Northerners 
no  doubt,  as  evidenced  by  the  following  to  Secretary 
Welles '}  “I  hope  you  will  have  the  traitor  Buchanan 
brought  to  the  North  that  he  may  be  seen  as  an  object 
of  scorn  and  contempt.”  Though  this  imprisonment 
must  have  been  humiliating  to  Buchanan’s  proud  spirit, 
he  was  cheered  and  comforted  here,  as  he  had  been  at 
Pensacola,  by  the  letters  and  gifts  received  from  the 
members  of  his  family.  Furthermore,  at  Fort  Lafayette 
his  wife  and  one  of  his  daughters  paid  him  a  visit.  Here 
also  his  brother  McKean,  who  was  on  the  Congress  when 
that  vessel  was  destroyed  by  the  Virginia,  visited  him ; 
this  was  doubtless  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  each 
of  the  brothers  whom  Fate  had  placed  on  opposing  sides 
at  Hampton  Roads. 

Buchanan’s  state  of  mind  during  his  long  imprison¬ 
ment  is  revealed  in  the  following  extracts  from  his  let¬ 
ters.  “My  general  health  when  I  came  here,”  one  de¬ 
clared,  “was  very  good  and  I  was  fast  regaining  my 
strength  and  flesh,  and  my  leg  continued  to  improve; 
prison  fare,  however,  and  the  want  of  exercise  is  reduc¬ 
ing  all  to  my  former  standard  a  few  months  back.  I  never 

l  From  George  W.  Blunt,  August  15,  1S64. 
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despair,  however,  and  trust  in  God  to  carry  me  through 
my  present  humiliating,  degrading  position”.1  To  one 
of  his  daughters  he  wrote,  “I  am  rejoiced  to  find  you  so 
prompt  in  replying  to  my  letters  for  it  is  a  great  comfort 
and  happiness  to  me  hearing  from  some  of  you  so  often. 
Dear  Frank’s  letter  was  very  acceptable  as  I  had  not 
heard  from  him  for  many  months;  I  can  see  a  great  im¬ 
provement  in  his  style  of  writing  since  his  last  letter  to 
me.  Oh,  my  dear  daughter,  if  I  could  only  see  you  all, 
how  happy  it  would  make  me.  Your  dear  Ma’s  and 
Alice’s  visits  were  sad  ones,  but  now  they  are  over  I  feel 
much  happier;  we  were  all  under  great  restraint  and 
could  not  converse  freely  as  we  wished  as  the  interviews 
had  to  be  in  the  presence  of  an  officer;  we  both  had 
much  to  say  to  each  other  which  had  to  be  omitted,  but  I 
can  become  reconciled  to  almost  anything,  my  dear 
children,  if  you  all  continue  to  enjoy  good  health.  Your 
likeness  sent  to  me  in  your  Pensacola  letter  is  excellent ; 
I  have  it  in  my  pocket.  Tell  your  dear  Ma  I  received  her 
letter  after  she  returned  to  Baltimore  and  will  answer  it 
as  soon  as  I  receive  the  things  in  the  box ;  it  has  arrived 
and  I  have  had  a  Turkey  from  it  only.  A  box  from 
Aunt  Winder  has  also  arrived,  and  one  from  Uncle 
Mack,  but  as  the  permit  from  General  W. —  was  for 
only  one  box  from  Baltimore,  I  have  written  to  him  at 
the  suggestion  of  Colonel  Burke  to  receive  the  others”.2 
A  letter  written  just  two  weeks  later  to  his  daughter 
Alice  is  in  part  as  follows:  “I  was  amused  at  sister’s 
last  letter  written  in  a  hurry  because  she  thought  I 
would  soon  leave  here  for  Dixie.  I  really  wish,  my  dear 
daughters,  it  was  so,  but  notwithstanding  all  your  dear 


1  To  his  nephew,  George  B.  Coale  of  Baltimore,  December  19,  1864. 

2  To  Elizabeth  Tayloe  Buchanan,  January  8,  1865. 
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Ma  has  told  in  W.  (Washington),  I  have  not  heard  a 
word  on  the  subject  of  my  exchange,  nor  am  I  to  be 
removed  from  here  until  then.  You  thought,  daughter 
Sallie,  that  as  Drs.  R.  and  Gr.  had  seen  my  leg  I  would 
be  sent  to  a  hospital;  no  report  has  been  made  by  them 
recommending  it,  consequently  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  am  to  remain  here  during  my  captivity,  and  I  shall 
be  as  happy  and  as  cheerful  under  the  circumstances  as 
possible.  I  have  much  to  live  for ,  and  will  do  all  in  my 
power  to  retain  my  health  and  spirits;  low  spirits  and 
despondency  you  all  know  I  never  gave  way  to,  or  en¬ 
couraged.  I  look  forward  with  perfect  confidence  and 
certainty  that  I  will  be  again  with  you  all  and  your 
dear  Ma  at  a  happy  home  somewhere,  if  not  at  our  old 
once  happy  one  on  the  Eastern  Shore”. 

The  delay  in  exchanging  Buchanan  was  due,  in  part 
at  least,  to  the  fact  that  the  Confederates  had  no 
prisoner  of  equal  rank  to  offer  for  his  release,  though 
Secretary  Welles  seems  to  have  approved  his  exchange 
as  early  as  November  17,  1864, 1  and  to  have  urged  it  to 
Secretary  Stanton  on  December  31  of  the  same  year,2  the 
Confederate  government  having  refused  to  make  fur¬ 
ther  exchanges  of  naval  prisoners  unless  Buchanan 
should  be  included  among  those  returned  to  the  South. 
But  it  was  not  until  February  18,  1865  that  the  order 
was  sent  authorizing  the  conveying  of  Buchanan  under 
patrol  by  way  of  Baltimore  to  City  Point,  Virginia  for 
exchange.  About  March  4,  the  exchange  was  finally 
carried  out,  and  Buchanan  then  made  his  way  to  Rich¬ 
mond. 

From  here  Buchanan  was  sent  once  more  to  Mobile 

1  Letter  to  Major  General  B.  F.  Butler,  in  Official  War  Records, 
Series  II,  Volume  VII,  p.  1133. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  1300. 
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to  assist  in  the  final  defense  of  that  city.  There  he  sur¬ 
rendered  himself  a  second  time  when  that  place  capitu¬ 
lated  on  May  14.  Three  days  later  he  signed  the  follow¬ 
ing  parole :  “I,  the  undersigned,  a  prisoner  of  war  and 
an  admiral  in  the  Confederate  Navy,  do  hereby  give  my 
solemn  parole  of  honor  that  I  will  not  hereafter  serve  in 
the  Navy  of  the  Confederate  States,  or  in  any  military 
capacity  whatever,  against  the  United  States  of  America, 
or  render  aid  to  the  enemies  of  the  latter,  until  properly 
exchanged,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  mutually  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  respective  authorities”.  In  the  indorse¬ 
ments  on  his  parole,  it  is  stated  that  Buchanan  reported 
on  board  the  flagship  Malvern,  and  was  sent  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  authorities  at  Fortress  Monroe.  From  here,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  war  by  that  time  was  over,  he  was  permitted 
to  return  at  last  to  his  home  in  Maryland,  which  he  had 
not  seen  for  nearly  four  years. 

Buchanan’s  beautiful  home,  “The  Rest”,  which  was 
filled  with  interesting  souvenirs  and  curios  which  he  had 
brought  back  from  his  many  cruises  on  the  Seven  Seas, 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  possibly  of  an  incendiary 
origin,  during  the  war  on  April  4,  1863,  the  day  before 
Easter,  and  nearly  everything  had  thus  been  swept  away. 
The  family 1  had  been  given  a  temporary  home  at  “Fair- 
view”,  owned  by  a  friend,  Harry  Oliver,  Esquire,  who 
was  in  Europe  at  the  time.  They  lived  here  until  about 
the  close  of  the  war,  when  upon  the  return  of  Mr.  Oliver 
they  removed  to  “Knightly”,  home  of  Mrs.  E.  S.  Winder, 
sister  to  Mrs.  Buchanan,  until  the  new  house  at  “The 
Rest”  was  finished.  This  apparently  more  modest 
wmoden  dwelling  erected  on  the  same  site  where  the  old 

i  In  addition  to  the  children  already  mentioned  there  were  two 
other  daughters;  namely,  Rosa,  born  at  “The  Rest,”  August  23,  1S50, 
and  Mary  Tilghman,  born  also  at  “The  Rest,”  November  29,  1852. 
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brick  house  stood  became  as  dear,  in  time,  to  the  Bu¬ 
chanan  family  as  their  old  home  had  been. 

Accordingly,  when  Buchanan  returned  from  four 
years  of  war,  hospitals,  and  prisons,  he  did  not  have  a 
roof  of  his  own  to  shelter  his  old  white  head  and  house 
his  loved  ones.  Though  he  returned  under  these  most 
depressing  circumstances,  an  observer,  it  has  been  said, 
could  not  have  told  from  his  appearance  and  bearing 
that  he  was  not  a  returning  victor  instead  of  the  most 
dejected  of  the  vanquished.  Though  old,  lame,  defeated, 
he  faced  the  situation  with  iron  resolution,  and  the  de¬ 
termination  to  provide  for  those  he  loved,  with  the 
ardor  and  activity  of  youth.  Lord  Bacon,  who  had 
himself  experienced  trouble,  wrote  in  one  of  his  essays, 
“But  to  speak  in  a  mean,  the  virtue  of  prosperity  is 
temperance;  the  virtue  of  adversity  is  fortitude,  which 
in  morals  is  the  more  heroical  virtue”.  Surely,  Buchanan 
was  a  noteworthy  example  of  one  who  possessed  both  of 
these  virtues.  Without  reproaches  and  without  winn¬ 
ings,  with  courage  and  hope,  he  set  to  work  to  rebuild 
his  home  and  repair  his  shattered  fortunes. 

For  about  three  years  after  his  return  from  the  war, 
he  was  busily  engaged  in  making  a  home  for  his  family 
and  in  cultivating  his  estate.  During  this  time  two  more 
of  his  daughters  were  married;  namely,  Sallie  Lloyd  to 
Thomas  F.  Screven1  of  Savannah,  Georgia  on  October 
30,  1866  and  Elizabeth  Tayloe  to  Felix  R.  Sullivan  on 
November  17,  1868.  The  outstanding  social  event  of 
those  years  was  the  visit  of  Jefferson  Davis.  After  two 

i  His  brother,  George  P.  Screven,  had  married  Ellen  Buchanan 
June  5,  1861;  while  the  latter”s  twin  sister,  Nannie,  had  married 
Julius  Ernest  Meiere,  April  3,  1861.  The  two  youngest  daughters 
were  married  very  much  later :  Rosa  to  Charles  Goldsborough,  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  1882,  and  Mary  Tilghman  to  William  Tilghman  Owen  on  June 
10,  1873. 
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years  in  prison  at  Fortress  Monroe,  the  former  President 
of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  had  but  recently 
been  released  on  bail,  when  in  December,  1867  he  came 
from  Baltimore  with  Charles  Howard,  Esquire  of  that 
city  to  pay  a  visit  of  several  days  at  “Wye  House”  with 
the  latter’s  son-in-law,  Colonel  Edward  Lloyd.  A  great 
reception  was  given  at  “Wye  House”  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Davis,  which  several  hundred  guests  attended.  Bu¬ 
chanan  was  singled  out  for  marked  distinction,  and  on 
December  18,  Davis  lunched  with  the  Confederacy’s 
most  distinguished  naval  leader  at  “The  Rest”.1 

In  1868,  Buchanan  was  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
doing  some  constructive  work  for  his  native  state  similar 
to  that  in  which  Lee,  Maury,  and  other  Southern  leaders 
were  engaged, — the  educational  upbuilding  of  the  South. 
Buchanan’s  experience  as  the  first  Superintendent  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  had  well  fitted  him  for 
such  work,  and  he  was  accordingly  invited  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1868  to  become  President  of  the  Maryland  Agricul¬ 
tural  College.  He  had  long  had  a  practical  interest  in 
agriculture,  for  as  early  as  August  15,  1844  he  had  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  Mary¬ 
land  Agricultural  Society  for  the  Eastern  Shore.  Soon 
after  Buchanan’s  appointment  to  this  position,  Horace 
Greeley  commented  on  it  in  the  New  York  Tribune  as 
follows:  “He  (Buchanan)  has  just  been  provided  with 
a  good  office  by  the  Maryland  ‘Conservatives’.  We 
haven’t  heard  of  their  giving  any  to  a  one-legged  Union 
soldier  or  sailor,  but  we  hope  they  will  all  get  along 
somehow.  It  is  well  that  they  don’t  depend  for  a  living 
on  the  generosity  or  the  loyalty  of  Maryland”.  To  this 

iThat  night  the  Buchanan  family  went  in  sleighs  to  “'Wye  House/’ 
as  it  was  snowy  wintry  weather.  (  Letter  of  Mrs.  Sullivan  of  May  21, 
1929.) 
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the  Mobile  Tribune  replied,  “It  so  happens  that  the  man 
who  fought  the  most  desperate  battle  against  the  great¬ 
est  odds  that  are  on  record  in  the  history  of  naval  war¬ 
fare  is  admirably  qualified  for  the  new  sphere  upon 
which  he  has  entered;  for  during  the  intervals  that  he 
spent  on  shore  during  his  long  career  in  the  Navy, 
Admiral  Buchanan  devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of 
his  farm  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  and  he  kept 
everything  about  it  in  that  ‘ship  shape’  order  which  only 
the  thorough  seaman  is  capable  of  enforcing.  .  .  .  The 
true  hero  of  the  Battle  of  Mobile  Bay  was  cultivating  his 
farm  with  his  own  hands  for  the  support  of  his  family — 
‘literally  working  himself  to  death’,  as  he  says,  ‘and 
scarcely  able  with  all  his  economy  to  supply  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life’.  Democratic  Maryland  at  last  showed  her 
apprecation  of  her  old  hero  by  appointing  him  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  and  she  has 
the  satisfaction  of  already  reaping  the  reward  of  her 
good  deed,  in  the  great  impetus  given  to  the  progress  of 
the  College.  .  .  .  After  a  career  of  fifty  years  in  one 
profession  he  is  forced,  in  his  old  age  to  adopt  another ; 
and  he  enters  upon  it  in  the  same  indomitable  spirit  with 
which  he  commanded  the  Merrirnac.  And  his  political 
principles  are  truth  itself.  ‘Tell  them  (the  Radicals)’, 
he  writes,  ‘that  I  have  two  legs  of  my  own ,  both  flesh. 
Although  both  together  would  not  make  one  good  one, 
they  are  ready  and  able  to  carry  me  against  the  only 
revolutionists  in  the  country,  the  Radicals,  who  are 
doing  all  in  their  power  to  destroy  the  government’  ”.1 
An  interesting  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  Buchanan 
was  still  vigorous  and  active  in  body  as  well  as  in  mind 

i  All  copied  in  the  Easton  Journal  of  November  19,  1S6S. 
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is  the  following  statement  from  his  nephew  i1  “I  saw 
Uncle  Frank  in  Baltimore  Maj  4,  1869  and  noticed  par¬ 
ticularly  how  spry  and  active  he  was ;  I  saw  no  trace  of 
lameness  at  all ;  I  noticed  particularly  as  newspaper  ac¬ 
counts  had  said  he  lost  a  leg,  and  were  contradictory  in 
their  statements”. 

The  war,  together  with  mismanagement  and  incom¬ 
petency,  had  turned  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College 
into  a  dilapidated  institution,  with  its  farm  grown  up  in 
weeds,  its  finances  in  confusion,  and  its  credit  and  re¬ 
spectability  a  thing  of  the  past.  Buchanan  soon  had  it 
reorganized,  established  a  system  of  strict  economy  in  its 
business  transactions,  applied  some  of  its  revenues  to 
the  paying  off  of  its  debts,  through  efficiency  restored  its 
respectability,  raised  its  standards,  attracted  patrons  by 
his  personal  character  as  well  as  by  his  eminence  as  a 
naval  leader,  and  in  a  short  time  increased  the  number 
of  the  students  from  six  to  eighty.  Ever  since  that  year 
the  institution  has  grown  and  prospered,  becoming 
eventually  the  University  of  Maryland  with  its  approxi¬ 
mately  three  thousand  students  and  five  hundred  in¬ 
structors,  at  present. 

Buchanan  did  all  this  for  the  College  during  only  one 
year’s  administration  of  its  affairs.  The  reasons  for  his 
resigning  the  presidency  so  soon  are  clearly  set  forth  in 
the  following  letter  :  “On  my  return  from  Baltimore,  on 
the  6th  instant,  I  found  your  letter  of  the  4th,  asking  for 
facts  connected  with  my  resigning  the  presidency  of  the 
Agricultural  College.  As  a  reply  to  your  letter  I  for¬ 
ward  to  you  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  various  parents 
of  the  students  at  the  close  of  the  last  session.  The  by- 

i  Roberdeau  Buchanan’s  Genealogy  of  the  McKean  Family,  p.  ITS 
(in  a  manuscript  note  by  the  author  in  Mrs.  Felix  Sullivan’s  copy  or 
the  book). 
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laws  of  the  College  make  it  the  duty  of  the  President  to 
report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  any  ‘Professor  who  in 
his  judgment  is  unfit  for  the  position  he  holds’.  It  was 
my  misfortune  to  be  obliged  to  report  two  of  the  profes¬ 
sors  for  flagrant  misconduct.  One  was  dismissed,  the 
other  retained  through  the  political  influence  of  his 
friends  in  the  Board  of  Trustees,  notwithstanding  the 
charges  were  clearly  proven  against  him.  As  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  College  I  was  responsible,  to  a  certain  extent, 
for  the  correct  moral  deportment  of  the  youths  placed 
under  my  charge,  and  when  I  found  that  I  was  not  to  be 
sustained  and  supported  by  moral  high-toned  professors, 
I  had  no  alternative  but  to  resign  and  give  the  trustees 
an  opportunity  to  appoint  a  president  whose  views  are 
more  in  accordance  with  their  own  than  mine  could 
possibly  be.  I  have  no  desire  that  this  letter  shall  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  public,  but  I  wish  my  friends  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  that  my  course  in  resigning  was  the  proper  one”.1 

On  account  of  this  failure  of  support  on  the  part  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  Buchanan  resigned  and  returned 
to  his  family  at  “The  Rest”.  That  the  enforced  separa¬ 
tion  from  his  loved  ones  even  temporarily  had  not  been 
to  his  taste  is  clearly  evident  in  the  following  excerpt 
from  one  of  his  letters:1  “Oh,  how  I  wish  I  could  be 
there  this  fine  weather,  but  that  cannot  be;  my  once 
happy  home  is  to  be  hereafter  only  a  place  to  visit  occa¬ 
sionally  during  the  remainder  of  my  short  life”.2  This 

1  From  a  newspaper  clipping  found  in  the  scrap-book  formerly  be¬ 
longing  to  Buchanan’s  daughter  Letitia.  It  further  states  that  the  dis¬ 
missed  professor  was  a  reformed  drunkard  who  took  up  his  old  habit 
again  and  caused  students  to  join  with  him  in  drinking ;  and  that  the 
other,  who  was  not  dismissed,  made  a  brutal  assault  on  a  student  and 
displayed  such  an  ungovernable  temper  as  to  unfit,  him  for  the  posi¬ 
tion. 

2  To  his  daughters  from  the  College,  February  7,  1869. 
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proved  to  be  true  indeed,  for  he  soon  found  it  necessary, 
after  his  return  home,  to  leave  again  for  the  sake  of  more 
adequately  supporting  the  needs  of  his  family. 

On  January  21,  1870  he  accepted  a  position  as  Secre¬ 
tary  and  State  Manager  of  the  Alabama  Branch  of  the 
Life  Association  of  America,  and  left  home  and  family 
again  for  Mobile.  Here  he  remained  until  the  summer 
of  the  following  year  when  the  infirmities  of  age  and  the 
desire  to  be  with  his  family  caused  him  to  give  up  his 
position.  That  he  had  performed  his  duties  with  great 
success  is  shown  from  these  words  of  commendation, 
taken  from  resolutions  drawn  up  by  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  on  June  12,  1871:  “He  has  discharged  all  the 
offices  of  Secretary  and  State  Manager  with  great  zeal, 
the  most  marked  fidelity,  and  with  the  utmost  prompti¬ 
tude  ;  that  to  the  fullest  extent,  since  his  connection  with 
this  Department,  he  has  sustained  the  very  high  char¬ 
acter  for  honor,  integrity,  fidelity,  promptitude,  zeal, 
and  candor  which  had  been  heralded  by  his  great  re¬ 
nown  ;  that  we  have  esteemed  it  an  honor  to  be  associated 
with  him  in  an  official  and  a  social  capacity;  that  his 
connection  with  us  is  severed  with  the  most  sincere 
regret  on  our  part”.  As  a  further  evidence  of  their 
esteem  and  regard  they  presented  him  “a  massive  and 
elegantly  chased  silver  salver,  containing  two  frosted 
silver  goblets  and  one  cup,  the  monogram  of  the  Admiral 
being  tastefully  inserted  on  each,  in  the  center  of  ele¬ 
gantly  chased  gilt  wreaths”.  Buchanan  was  deeply 
moved  by  this  thoughtful  kindness,  and  at  the  time  of  its 
presentation,  he  thanked  the  Board  of  Directors  in  an 
appropriate  and  appreciative  speech. 

Although  he  was  offered  a  similar  position  with  a  life 
insurance  company  in  Baltimore,  the  Admiral  did  not 
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see  fit  to  accept  it  but  returned  to  “The  Rest”,  where  he 
spent  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  life.  Here  he  en¬ 
joyed  to  the  fullest  extent  the  attachments  of  the  family 
circle  whose  ties  had,  in  the  past,  so  often  and  for  such 
long  periods  of  time  been  broken.  His  home  had  now 
become,  as  of  yore,  a  center  of  the  freest  and  most 
cordial  hospitality.  With  its  beautiful  situation  right 
on  the  banks  of  the  broad  Miles  River,  with  its  stately 
old  trees  and  lovely  flower  gardens  and  summer  houses, 
“The  Rest”  was  all  that  its  name  suggests  to  the  old 
white-haired  man  who  had  at  last  come  home  this  time 
to  stay.  To  the  young  people  of  the  family  and  to  their 
friends  from  near  and  far  it  was  a  delightful  retreat, 
romantic  and  enchanting,  a  place  for  the  practice  of  the 
arts  of  love  and  youthful  chivalry.  Always  hospitable, 
Buchanan  entered  freely  with  his  wife  into  all  the  social 
enjoyments  of  the  young  people;  and  the  grandchildren, 
some  of  whom  were  almost  always  at  “The  Rest”,  also 
found  him  ever  ready  to  enter  into  their  childish  pleas¬ 
ures.  Here  came  the  old  friends,  comrades  of  Auld  Lang 
Syne,  and  the  relatives 1  from  other  beautiful  and  lordly 
estates  nearby  in  this  garden  spot  of  Maryland.  All 
were  welcome,  whether  it  was  the  time  when  the  leaves 
were  in  leaf  and  the  flowers  in  bloom,  or  the  season  of 
harvest  and  autumn  with  its  colors  of  red  and  gold,  or 
the  time  of  year  when  snow  covered  the  banks  of  the 
river  and  only  the  evergreens  stood  silhouetted  in  the 
wintry  landscape.  Together  they  talked  of  the  hard 
times,  the  aftermath  of  the  war,  of  youthful  adventures 
long,  long  ago,  of  friends  that  were  gone,  and  sometimes 
too  of  experiences  in  the  late  war,  in  which  most  had 


i  Directly  across  the  river  lived  his  brother-in-law,  Commodore 
Charles  Lowndes,  in  his  beautiful  home,  known  as  “The  Anchorage.” 
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taken  part,  and  that  unhappy  conflict  seemed  to  fade 
insensibly  into  the  distant  past,  or  rather  seem  like  some 
unhappy  dream  out  of  which  they  had  recently  awak¬ 
ened.  Surrounded  with  admiring  friends,  the  old 
Admiral  took  pleasure  in  recounting  the  particulars  of 
his  many  voyages  to  distant  countries  and  strange  peo¬ 
ples,  and  of  those  naval  actions  in  which  he  had  partici¬ 
pated  with  such  credit  to  the  name  of  Buchanan. 

Buchanan  took  delight  also,  during  these  last  years, 
in  the  cultivation  of  his  farm,  which  comprised  one 
hundred  acres.  On  the  place  he  had  planted  some  five 
hundred  different  varieties  of  trees;  immediately  in 
front  of  the  house  were  linden  trees  while  down  near  the 
river  were  willows,  and  behind  the  house  were  locusts 
and  fruit  trees,  particularly  a  peach  orchard.  Day  after 
day  he  spent  among  his  roses,  in  the  hayfield,  or  in  his 
orchard,  drinking  in  the  delights  of  the  country,  at  peace 
with  himself  and  all  the  world. 

At  last,  it  .could  be  said  of  Buchanan,  “Home  is  the 
sailor,  home  from  the  sea”.  The  ship  of  his  life  after 
weathering  storms  and  battles  was  finally  anchored 
safely  in  this  quiet  harbor.  A  more  peaceful  and  restful 
and  beautifully  picturesque  place  for  spending  the  even¬ 
ing  of  life  could  hardly  have  been  found.  From  the 
rough  stormy  Atlantic  washing  the  shores  of  many 
distant  lands,  one  passes  into  the  comparatively 
smoother  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  shut  in  by  the 
friendly  arms  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  thence  into 
the  calm,  winding,  silvery  reaches  of  the  Miles  River 
to  the  very  lawn  of  “The  Rest”.  Such  had  been  Bu¬ 
chanan’s  life  and  career,  as  it  narrowed  down  to  its 
peaceful  close ;  he  had  voyaged  not  only  on  the  Atlantic 
but  all  the  Seven  Seas,  then  civil  strife  seized  upon  him 
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with  its  restraining  hands  and  forced  him  to  fight  in 
narrow  seas  and  shallow"  waters,  and  finally  old  age  led 
him  to  seek  the  repose  of  quiet  wrnters. 

Buchanan,  in  those  last  years,  as  has  been  said,  was 
still  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  day,  and  his  mind 
also  dwelt  upon  the  past  and  those  stirring  scenes  of  the 
more  immediate  past  in  which  he  had  taken  part.  The 
following  letter,1  one  of  the  very  last  he  wrote,  is 
evidence  of  that :  “A  long  serious  indisposition  has 
caused  the  delay  and  my  not  replying  sooner  to  your 
letter  of  the  20th  inst.,  which  found  me  in  bed  with  the 
usual  attendant  of  Old  Faggish,  a  bad  cold.  I  am  vet,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  too  feeble  to  give  you  all  you  desire  in 
relation  to  the  Confederate  fight  in  Hampton  Roads.  I 
have  my  official  report,  and  articles  from  various  Yankee 
and  Confederate  papers  wrhich  may  be,  some  of  them,  of 
interest.  I  have  not  seen  the  article  you  speak  of  in  the 
New  York  Herald.  I  will  try  and  get  it ;  if  I  do,  wall  not 
hesitate  to  correct  inaccuracies.  There  is  one  fact  wrhich 
you  may  not  be  awrnre  of,  there  has  never  been  an  official 
Yankee  report  of  that  fight  published.  Nor  do  I  know, 
nor  have  I  ever  been  able  to  get  the  number  of  guns 
ashore  and  afloat,  the  number  of  vessels,  their  com¬ 
manders’  names  and  number  of  guns,  and  the  number  of 
men  opposed  to  me  in  the  fight,  nor  do  we  know  w-hat 
vessels  were  lost,  or  those  not  sunk.  I  have  been 
promised  this  information  but  it  has  not  reached  me.  I 
consider  this  an  important  matter  to  the  Confederate 
Navy,  vanity  toith  me.  I  hope  my  friends  will  not  con¬ 
sider  the  inducement  to  procure  these  facts.  You  may 

i  To  George  W.  Munford,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Southern 
Historical  Society,  April  29,  1874.  Original  letter  in  the  Confederate 
Museum,  Confederate  Memorial  Literary  Society,  Richmond,  Va. 
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have  a  friend  in  Washington  who  will  procure  the  infor¬ 
mation.  I  have  various  important  articles  from  Yankee 
and  Confederate  papers  which  may  be  valuable  to  the 
Society;  if  you  desire  them,  shall  I  address  them  to 
you?” 

Unfortunately,  the  cold  referred  to  in  this  letter  de¬ 
veloped  into  pneumonia,  and  less  than  two  weeks  after  it 
had  been  written,  on  Monday  night,  May  11th,  1874,  at 
half  past  eleven,  Admiral  Buchanan,  surrounded  by  his 
family,  his  physicians,  Doctors  Earle  and  Bateman,  and 
several  sorrowing  friends,  “from  that  earthly  rest  passed 
quietly  as  the  little  child  falling  asleep  upon  its  mother’s 
breast,  to  that  eternal  rest,  where  no  more  shall  envious 
tongue  or  civil  strife  or  high  ambition  enter  to  ruffle  the 
current  of  life”.1  His  vigorous  old  constitution  had  at 
last  met  an  enemy  which  it  could  not  overcome,  and  the 
fearless  spirit  of  the  old  seaman,  as  in  battle  when  it 
found  that  the  odds  were  overwhelming  and  it  was 
foolish  longer  to  resist,  struck  its  flag  in  a  final  sur¬ 
render. 

Admiral  Buchanan  was  buried  on  the  following 
Thursday  in  the  family  cemetery  at  “Wye  House”,  the 
ancestral  home  of  his  wife’s  family,  the  Lloyds,  which 
was  about  four  miles  distant  from  “The  Rest”.  The 
solemn  and  impressive  burial  service  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  of  which  he  and  his  family  had 
always  been  members,  so  beautifully  in  harmony  with 
the  age  and  stately  dignity  of  “Wye  House”,  was  read 
by  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Lay  and  the  Reverend 
E.  F.  Dashiel,  Rector  of  St.  Michaels  Parish,  in  the 
presence  of  a  very  large  assembly  of  relatives  and  friends 
of  the  family.  Through  the  lovely  garden,  with  its  ex- 
i  Easton  Journal  of  May  14,  1874. 
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tensive  old  box-hedges,  its  magnificent  old  trees,  and  its 
spring  flowers  then  just  bursting  into  blossom,  the 
funeral  cortege  wound  its  way  past  the  orangery  and 
through  the  brick  arched  entrance  to  the  cemetery, 
where  many  generations  of  the  Lloyds  rest  in  peace. 
Here  at  the  foot  of  two  giant  linden  trees,1  the  coffin 
with  its  plain  silver  plate  bearing  the  modest  inscrip¬ 
tion :  Franklin  Buchanan.  Born  Sept.  17th,  1800. 
Died  May  11th,  1874”  was  interred.  “And  thus  was 
hidden  from  earthly  view  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
brave  hero,  whose  public  acts  have  written  a  page  in 
history,  and  whose  social  qualities  and  honorable  life 
endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him”.2  His  grave  is  now 
marked  with  an  unpretentious  tombstone  bearing  the 
dates  of  his  birth  and  death  and  the  following  inscrip¬ 
tions  :  “The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed”.  “Faith’s 
journey  ends  in  refuge  to  the  weary”.  “The  strife  is  o’er, 
The  battle  done”.  At  the  foot  of  his  grave  lie  two  of  the 
shells  which  he  brought  back  to  “The  Rest”  as  souvenirs 
of  the  Mexican  War.  “In  him  died  a  man  who  never 
feared  another,  whose  whole  life  was  his  answer  to  the 
call  of  duty,  whose  name  is  a  proud  heritage  to  his  chil¬ 
dren,  whose  record  gives  honor  to  his  native  state,  and 
whose  memory  will  be  an  enthusiasm  to  heroes  of  the 
future”.3 

1  “I  recall  my  father  telling  me,  many  years  ago,  that  upon  one  occa¬ 
sion,  when  Admiral  Buchanan  was  in  the  old  graveyard  at  Wye  House’ 
he  asked  if  he  might  be  buried  just  where  he  now  rests.  I  also  recall, 
when  I  was  a  boy,  being  in  the  graveyard ;  a  party  of  gentlemen,  who 
had  been  dining  at  Wye  House,  were  walking  about  the  garden ;  when 
they  went  into  the  graveyard,  I  recall  one  of  the  gentlemen,  Colonel 
Samuel  Hambleton,  walking  to  the  grave  of  Admiral  Buchanan  and 
putting  his  foot  on  the  grave,  quoted  the  Latin  quotation,  ‘Halt  trav¬ 
eler,  here  lies  a  Hero!’”  (From  a  letter  of  May  15,  1929,  from 
Charles  Howard  Lloyd,  Esquire,  of  Wye  House.) 

2  Easton  Journal  of  May  21,  1874. 

3  From  a  newspaper  clipping  (name  and  date  of  paper  not  kuow'n). 
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THAT’S  FOR  REMEMBRANCE 

PRAISE  of  the  dead  by  neighbors  and  friends  is  some¬ 
times  cynically  regarded  as  worthless  exaggeration. 
But  why  should  we  not,  on  the  contrary,  give  due  con¬ 
sideration  to  those  estimates  of  a  man’s  character  which 
are  written  by  those  who  knew  him  most  intimately? 
They,  at  least,  serve  as  a  worthy  supplement  to  those 
coldly  critical  estimates  made  by  men  who  are  far  re¬ 
moved  either  by  distance  or  by  time.  In  Buchanan’s 
case,  this  intimate  praise  of  neighbors  takes  on  more  sig¬ 
nificance  when  one  remembers  that  his  community  was 
divided  in  its  sympathies  for  the  Union  and  the  Con¬ 
federacy.  But  after  his  death  the  one  who  suggested 
that  a  public  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Talbot  County  be 
held  at  the  Court  House  in  Easton,  to  give  expression  of 
their  sorrow  “at  the  loss  of  our  distinguished  and  noble 
fellow  citizen,  Admiral  Buchanan,  and  testify  their 
respect  to  his  memory”,  was  one  of  the  leading  Repub¬ 
licans  of  the  county.  This  gentleman,  in  suggesting 
such  a  meeting,  wrote  as  follows :  “It  is  believed  that 
men  of  every  political  persuasion  would  be  glad  to  unite 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  many  virtues,  the  admirable 
talents,  the  public  services,  and  the  private  worth  of  the 
illustrious  dead.  There  could  be  no  more  fitting  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  burying  of  all  bitterness  and  alienation, 
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engendered  by  the  war,  than  in  the  grave  of  our  fellow 
citizen,  who  served  with  equal  earnestness  and  ability 
under  the  old  and  the  new  flag.  In  laying  a  garland 
upon  his  tomb  we  may  lay  there  all  the  ill  feelings  of  the 
past,  and  all  of  us — those  who  agreed  as  well  as  those 
who  differed  from  the  deceased — may  unite  in  a  common 
homage  to  talents  unquestioned,  to  bravery  undoubted, 
to  courtesy  undisputed  by  friend  or  foe.  Although  my¬ 
self  one  of  the  straitest  of  the  sect  that  was  opposed 
to  Admiral  Buchanan  and  those  with  whom  he  acted  in 
the  conflict,  I  do  not  belong  to  that  class  which  in  a  too 
vivid  recollection  of  recent  events,  is  oblivious  to  those 
of  a  more  remote  date.  Gratitude  will  not  allow  me  to 
be  unmindful  of  the  many  meritorious  services  of  the 
deceased  before  the  sad  years  of  the  war;  but  justice  will 
not  permit  me  to  deny  him  the  meed  of  praise  for  the 
gallantry  and  skill  he  displayed  during  those  dark  years, 
even  though  that  gallantry  and  that  skill  were  employed 
to  the  great  hurt  of  the  cause  I  loved.  As  I  feel,  it  is 
believed  most  others  feel  of  the  same  political  faith”.1 

Such  tolerant  and  fair  sentiments,  expressed  so  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  make  appear  narrow¬ 
minded  and  bigoted  indeed  those  bitter  words,  “rebel” 
and  “traitor”,  which  one  occasionally  hears  even  today 
applied  to  those  who  fought  for  the  Confederacy.  The 
meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Talbot  County  was  held  event¬ 
ually  on  June  2,  and  after  some  addresses  were  delivered, 
resolutions  in  memory  of  Buchanan  were  read  and  ap¬ 
proved,  in  the  preamble  of  which  was  the  following: 
“In  him  were  concentrated  the  noblest  qualities,  not 
alone  of  the  great  and  brave  commander,  the  hero,  and 
the  disciplinarian,  but  also  of  the  pure  and  good  man, 

i  Easton  J ournal  of  May  21,  1874. 
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the  chivalric  gentleman,  and  the  true  and  unfaltering 
friend,  combined  with  a  hospitality  that  knew  no  limit, 
a  frankness  and  urbanity  of  manner  which  commanded 
the  admiration  of  all,  and  a  heart  unsullied  by  meanness 
or  by  fear”.1 

A  meeting  of  the  survivors  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of 
the  Confederate  States,  resident  in  Talbot  County,  had 
already  been  held  at  Easton  on  May  18,  at  which  resolu¬ 
tions  were  also  read  and  adopted,  in  part  as  follows: 
“It  was  his  to  command  and  lead  where  ours  was  to  fol¬ 
low  and  obey.  While  younger  men  went  down  amid  the 
shock  of  battle,  or  sunk  amid  the  dash  and  roar  of  angry 
waters,  it  was  his  to  ride  out  the  storm  of  War  and 
Ocean’s  wrathful  strife,  until  shattered  in  body  by 
honorable  wounds,  but  unharmed  in  the  great  qualities 
of  his  soul  and  unscarred  in  the  integrity  of  a  spotless 
fame,  he  found  repose  in  the  haven  of  social  retirement 
and  domestic  love.  In  him  we  mourn  the  fearless  leader, 
the  gallant  sailor,  the  courtly  gentleman,  the  faithful 
friend,  the  true  and  incorruptible  man.  For  more  than 
forty  years  he  served  with  conspicuous  zeal  and  loyal 
devotion  the  country  which  claimed  his  allegiance,  and 
when  his  sword  was  drawn  in  the  cause  which  to  him 
was  the  cause  of  patriotism,  of  right,  and  of  truth,  he 
bore  the  flag  which  a  confiding  people  intrusted  to  his 
gallantry  through  glorious  victory  and  honorable  defeat, 
untainted  by  any  spot  of  shame.  The  tears  of  a  grateful 
and  sympathetic  people  will  freshen  the  turf  upon  this 
brave  old  sailor’s  grave,  and  the  name  of  Franklin  Bu- 

i  The  committee  which  drew  up  the  resolutions  were  I.  C.  W.  Pow¬ 
ell,  Samuel  A.  Harrison,  Edmund  L.  F.  Hardcastle,  Henry  H.  Golds- 
borough,  and  Charles  H.  Gibson.  Samuel  Hambleton  presided  over 
the  meeting,  and  J.  Frank  Turner  was  the  secretary. 
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chanan  will  yet  assert  its  right  to  be  engraven  high  upon 
the  world’s  historic  scroll  of  honor”.1 

Various  obituaries  intimately  sum  up  his  character 
in  glowing  terms ;  for  example,  “Admiral  Buchanan  had 
passed  that  good  old  age  of  the  patriarch — three  score 
and  ten— -but  to  the  last  moment  when  we  saw  him 
(slightly  lame  it  is  true  from  the  bullets  that  shattered 
his  limbs  upon  the  Merrimac  and  the  Tennessee ,  in  the 
gallant  defense  of  the  cause  which  a  sense  of  duty  led 
him  to  espouse)  he  was  buoyant  and  youthful  in  his 
spirits,  kind  and  genial  in  his  manners,  and  drew  around 
him,  as  he  walked  our  streets  or  entered  our  houses,  the 
warmth  of  every  good  man’s  heart  and  the  respect,  re¬ 
gard,  and  love  of  all  who  met  him.  ...  If  wTe  could 
lift  the  inner  veil  of  home  life  we  should  tell  the  world 
of  the  devoted  husband,  the  kind  and  loving  father,  the 
dear  old  hero  of  numberless  battles  playing  with  the 
precious  little  grandchildren  on  his  knees,  or  mayhap  on 
the  parlor  floor  or  lawn;  and  the  warm,  warm,  true 
friend  who  never  faltered  or  failed  in  his  attachments — 
but  that  record  is  written  in  the  heart  circle  of  those 
who  knew  him  best.  .  .  .  Whilst  there  beats  a  heart 
that  knew  the  gallant  ‘old  Roman’,  or  there  remains  the 
footprint  of  one  of  his  children  or  children’s  children, 
there  will  ever  be  cherished  in  this,  the  county  of  his 
honored  home,  a  reverence  and  regard  for  his  memory, 
and  a  fervent  admiration  for  his  truth  and  purity  and 
honor”.2  Discount  such  eulogistic  statements  as  you 
may,  you  will  still  be  forced  to  conclude  that  Buchanan 


1  Prepared  by  a  committee  composed  of  the  Reverend  Robert  Wil¬ 
son,  John  W.  Scott,  and  Henry  Hollyday.  James  P.  Hambleton  and 
Oswald  Tilgliman  were  the  president  and  secretary,  respectively,  of 
the  meeting. 

2  Easton  Journal  of  May  14,  1S74. 
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must  have  been  a  man  of  a  very  unusually  high  character 
to  excite  such  paragraphs  of  praise. 

Mrs.  Franklin  Buchanan  survived  her  husband  many 
years,  continuing  to  live  at  “The  Rest”  until  her  death 
on  January  7, 1892.  Having  been  born  January  14,  1808, 
she  was  nearly  eighty-four  years  old  at  the  time  of  her 
death.  She,  like  the  Admiral,  was  loved  for  her  open- 
handed  and  lavish  hospitality  and  her  readiness  to  help 
the  poor  and  friendless,  no  one  in  need  ever  applying  to 
her  in  vain.  She  was  always  a  devoted  wife  and  a  real 
mother  to  her  large  family,  and  succeeded  in  making  her 
home  a  most  charming  and  attractive  place,  as  far  as 
possible  the  abode  of  happiness  and  pleasure.  Mrs. 
Buchanan  lived  to  be  the  last  of  the  Lloyds  of  “Wye 
House”  of  her  generation.  She  was  survived  by  her 
eight  daughters,1  her  only  son  Franklin,  Junior  having 
died  on  the  fifth  of  September,  1891. 

There  have  been  a  considerable  number  of  memorials 

i  Sallie  Lloyd  Buchanan,  born  in  Annapolis,  December  IS,  1SS5 ; 
married  Thomas  F.  Screven,  October  30,  1S66;  no  children;  died  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1919. 

Letitia  McKean  Buchanan,  born  in  Annapolis,  February  27,  1837; 
died  September  30,  1917. 

Alice  Lloyd  Buchanan,  born  in  Annapolis,  December  28,  1838;  died 
April  22,  1915. 

Nannie  Buchanan,  born  in  Annapolis,  September  25,  1841 ;  married 
Lieutenant  Julius  Ernest  Meiere,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  April  3,  1861 ; 
four  children ;  now  living  in  Baltimore. 

Ellen  Buchanan,  born  in  Annapolis,  September  25.  1841 ;  married 
George  P.  Screven,  June  5,  1861 ;  six  children ;  died  May  22,  1922. 

Elizabeth  Tayloe  Buchanan,  born  at  “The  Rest,”  July  1,  1845 ;  mar¬ 
ried  Felix  R.  Sullivan,  November  17,  1868;  four  children;  now  living 
in  Baltimore. 

Franklin  Buchanan,  Jr.,  born  in  Annapolis,  January  16,  1847 ;  died 
September  5,  1891. 

Rosa  Buchanan,  born  at  “The  Rest,”  August  23,  1850 ;  married 
Charles  Goldsborough,  November  15,  1882 ;  no  children ;  died  Septem¬ 
ber  5,  1893. 

Mary  Tilghman  Buchanan,  born  at  “The  Rest,”  November  29,  1852; 
married  William  Tilghman  Owen,  June  10,  1873;  three  children;  now 
living  in  Baltimore. 
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to  Admiral  Buchanan,  which  have  borne  his  name.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War,  one  of  the  defenses  of  the  city  of 
Mobile  was  named  in  his  honor  and  also  a  battery  at  Fort 
Fisher  in  North  Carolina,  named  Battery  Buchanan  on 
October  29,  1864  just  before  the  Federal  attack  on  that 
place.  After  the  war,  there  was  organized  in  Baltimore 
the  Franklin  Buchanan  Camp  (Number  747)  of  the 
Confederate  Veterans,  and  in  Norfolk  the  Pickett- 
Buchanan  Camp  of  Confederate  Veterans  with  Chapter, 
Number  21,  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  and  a 
camp  of  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans,  all  bearing  the 
same  name.  It  was  organized  first  in  December,  1884 
as  a  charitable  association  for  the  relief  of  Confederate 
soldiers,  and  given  the  name  of  George  E.  Pickett,  but 
Buchanan’s  name  was  added  on  January  25,  1885.  The 
Society  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  Confederate  States 
in  the  State  of  Maryland  was  founded  on  June  2,  1874, 
and  adopted  as  a  heading  for  its  diploma  a  design  which 
had  at  the  top  a  likeness  of  Buchanan,  while  below  at  the 
left  was  one  of  General  Lee  and  on  the  right  General 
“Stonewall”  Jackson.  At  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy,  there  is  Buchanan  Road,  which  leads  past  the 
Administration  Building,  the  Chapel,  and  the  Superin¬ 
tendent’s  Quarters.  In  April,  1898,  the  Confederate 
Relief  Bazaar  of  Maryland  was  held  in  the  Fifth  Regi¬ 
ment  Armory  of  Baltimore,  and  the  Franklin  Buchanan 
booth  was  a  prominent  feature.  The  name  of  Buchanan 
appeared  in  large  letters  in  an  arch  over  the  front,  with 
a  model  of  the  Merrimac  over  the  center  and  with 
anchors,  chains,  a  steering  wheel,  and  other  nautical 
devices  constituting  the  decorations.  In  the  Peace 
Jubilee  held  in  Washington  in  celebration  of  victories  in 
the  Spanish-American  War,  float  number  9,  “The  North 
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and  the  South”,  represented  General  Robert  E.  Lee, 
General  U.  S.  Grant,  Admiral  Buchanan,  and  Admiral 
Porter  as  its  leading  figures.  On  January  19,  1919,  a 
destroyer  was  named  in  honor  of  Buchanan,  at  Bath, 
Maine  where  it  was  launched  from  the  ways  of  the  Bath 
Iron  Works.  “The  launching  of  the  destroyer  Bu¬ 
chanan”,  declared  the  New  York  Times  editorially, 
“marks  a  new  page  in  history  for  she  is  the  first  de¬ 
stroyer  named  in  memory  of  a  Confederate  officer.  .  .  . 
It  is  believed  by  Secretary  Daniels  that  it  is  such  acts 
as  this  that  will  bring  the  North  and  South  nearer  to¬ 
gether.  The  craft  will  be  commanded  by  a  Southerner ; 
so  the  launching  today  must  have  particular  interest 
among  the  people  of  the  South”.  A  great  granddaughter 
of  Buchanan,  Miss  Hildreth  Meiere,  an  artist  in  New 
York,  painted  a  copy  of  the  Admiral’s  portrait  by  Rem¬ 
brandt  Peale1  and  presented  it  to  the  destroyer  in  the 
name  of  Buchanan’s  three  surviving  daughters.  When 
the  destroyer  went  out  of  commission  after  the  World 
War,  this  portrait  was  given  to  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy,  and  it  now  hangs  in  the  Superintendent’s 
Office  in  that  institution,  of  which  Buchanan  was  the 
first  Superintendent. 

In  the  Library  of  the  Naval  Academy  is  a  crayon 
portrait  of  Buchanan,  the  artist  of  which  is  not  known. 
There  are  in  existence  many  photographs  taken  of  him 
during  his  middle  and  later  years,  which  give  one  some 
conception  as  to  the  appearance  of  this  famous  naval 
officer.  They  might  well  be  supplemented,  however,  by 
the  following  description,  written  by  a  nephew :  “In 
appearance,  Admiral  Buchanan  was  slightly  below  mid- 

lThe  original  portrait  of  Buchanan  is  now  owned  by  Franklin 
Buchanan  Screven  of  Savannah,  Georgia. 
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die  stature,  bald  on  the  top  of  his  head  with  iron  gray 
hair  on  the  sides  brushed  upward;  his  face  cleanly 
shaven,  indicated  great  strength  of  character.  He  moved 
with  much  grace  and  had  an  affable,  courteous  bearing. 
He  possessed  that  indescribable  magnetism  that  at¬ 
tracted  and  interested  others  in  anything  he  said  or  did. 
He  was  compactly  built,  and  the  movement  of  his  arms 
and  legs  gave  evidence  of  great  physical  strength;  his 
brother  McKean  has  stated  that,  when  in  his  prime,  he 
was  considered  the  third  strongest  man  in  the  navy”.1 

There  are  a  number  of  interesting  souvenirs  of  the 
Merrimac  in  various  places.  Out  of  some  wood  from  this 
vessel,  a  cane  was  made  by  some  of  the  crew  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  Admiral  Buchanan.  From  this  a  gavel  was 
afterwards  constructed  and  given  by  the  family  on 
March  8,  1898  to  the  Franklin  Buchanan  Camp  of  the 
Confederate  Veterans  of  Baltimore.  The  gavel  is  nearly 
a  foot  long,  and  has  a  silver  band  round  it,  which  bears 
this  inscription :  “Presented  to  the  Franklin  Buchanan 
Camp  by  the  Daughters  of  Admiral  Buchanan”.  Other 
interesting  relics  or  souvenirs  of  the  Merrimac  in  Balti¬ 
more  are  as  follows :  a  wooden  goblet  hewn  out  of  one  of 
the  beams  of  the  ship  by  a  member  of  the  crew  and 
presented  to  Buchanan  many  years  ago,  which  now  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Meiere  Family  of  Baltimore,  a  piece  of  the 
armor  plate  of  the  vessel  in  the  Maryland  Historical 
Society  museum,  and  the  iron  prow  of  the  ram,  broken 
off  in  the  Battle  of  Hampton  Roads,  which  was  brought 
to  Baltimore  and  sold  as  junk  several  years  ago  and  has 
lain  unregarded  on  a  footway  in  the  1000  block  of  Ash¬ 
land  Avenue  of  that  city;  while  Mr.  James  G.  Kane  of 

1  The  Genealogy  of  the  McKean  Family  by  Roberdeau  Buchanan,  p. 
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Gittings,  Maryland  has  in  his  possession  the  brass  bell 
of  the  famous  vessel.  Other  relics  of  the  Merrimac  are 
to  be  found  in  Virginia.  In  Richmond,  a  section  of  the 
propeller  shafting,  removed  from  the  wreckage  of  the 
ionclad  when  the  channel  approaches  to  Norfolk  were 
being  deepened,  has  been  raised  in  front  of  the  Jefferson 
Davis  Building  (The  Confederate  Museum).  It  was 
identified  by  Mr.  Virginius  Newton  of  Richmond  and 
Colonel  H.  Ashton  Ramsay  of  Baltimore,  the  former  a 
midshipman  and  the  latter  Acting  Chief  Engineer  on 
that  Confederate  vessel,  put  in  place  by  private  sub¬ 
scription,  and  presented  to  the  Confederate  Memorial 
Society  on  November  6,  1899,  Colonel  Ramsay  making 
the  presentation  address.  On  the  shaft,  which  is  four¬ 
teen  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter  and  twenty-seven  and 
one  half  feet  high,  it  was  planned  to  place  a  bronze 
statue  of  Admiral  Buchanan,  but  this  has  not  yet  mate¬ 
rialized.  At  its  base  is  an  interesting  bronze  tablet, 
twelve  by  eighteen  inches  in  size,  presented  by  the 
Franklin  Buchanan  Camp  of  Confederate  Veterans  of 
Baltimore,  with  the  following  inscription:  “Section  of 
the  famous  ( Merrimac )  ironclad  Virginia’s  propeller 
shaft;  an  essential  portion  of  the  machinery  furnishing 
motive  power  to  the  ship  in  her  engagements  in  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads,  when  she,  under  command  of  Admiral  Frank¬ 
lin  Buchanan,  in  company  with  her  tenders,  the  Beau¬ 
fort,  Raleigh,  Patrick  Henry,  Jamestown,  and  Teaser, 
destroyed  the  U.  S.  frigates  Congress  and  Cumberland 
and  crippled  and  scattered  the  remainder  of  the  fleet, 
March  8,  1862.  And  on  the  following  day,  after  Bu¬ 
chanan  was  wounded,  defeated  the  ironclad  Monitor 
after  several  hours’  engagement,  while  under  command 
of  Lieutenant  Catesby  ap  Roger  Jones.  And  again, 
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April  11  and  May  8,  1862,  under  command  of  Commo¬ 
dore  Josiah  Tattnall,  forced  the  entire  blockading  fleet, 
including  the  Monitor,  two  other  ironclads,  and  several 
rams,  to  leave  the  Roads.  Tablet  contributed  by  the 
Franklin  Buchanan  Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  No.  747,  Baltimore, 
Maryland”.  At  Norfolk,  in  the  grounds  of  the  Navy 
Yard  are  some  pieces  of  the  Merrimac’s  armor  plate. 

In  the  case  of  the  Tennessee,  there  are  also  several 
mementos  of  equal  interest,  perhaps.  In  the  Maryland 
Line  Confederate  Soldiers’  Home  at  Pikesville  (near 
Baltimore)  there  were,  until  recently,  the  Confederate 
uniform  and  the  heavy  gray  overcoat  which  once  were 
worn  by  Admiral  Buchanan,  also  a  splint  made  of  strong 
wire,  which  was  placed  on  the  Admiral’s  leg  after  it  had 
been  shattered  in  the  Battle  of  Mobile  Bay.  The  uniform 
and  overcoat  are  now  preserved  in  the  Maryland  His¬ 
torical  Society  building  in  Baltimore.  These  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Soldiers’  Home  by  Buchanan’s  daughters, 
according  to  his  wish,  a  year  or  so  after  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Buchanan,  their  mother.  At  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  is  to  be  seen  the  sword  of  Buchanan,  wThich  he 
surrendered  to  Farragut  after  the  Battle  of  Mobile  Bay. 
This  was  returned  to  Mrs.  Buchanan  by  Loyall  Farragut, 
son  of  the  Union  Admiral,  on  February  15,  1886.  It  was 
then  given  to  Franklin  Buchanan  Sullivan,  the  only 
member  of  Admiral  Buchanan’s  family  to  enter  the 
United  States  Navy,  who  distinguished  himself  for 
bravery  in  the  Spanish-American  War.  He  in  turn 
presented  the  sword  to  the  Naval  Academy  in  May, 
1924.  In  acknowledging  the  gift,  Admiral  Henry  b! 
Wilson,  the  Superintendent,  wrote,1  “We  prize  this  gift 
not  only  because  of  its  association  with  the  first  Super- 

i  Letter  of  May  14,  1924. 
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intendent  of  the  Naval  Academy,  and  with  Admiral  Far- 
ragut,  but  also  because  you,  the  donor,  are  the  grandson 
and  namesake  of  Captain  Buchanan,  and  yourself  a 
graduate  of  the  Academy  in  the  Class  of  ’90.  No  doubt 
if  Captain  Buchanan  were  here  today,  he  would  be  the 
first  to  applaud  the  generous  spirit  that  prompts  you  to 
give  his  sword  to  the  Academy  in  which  he  took  so  deep 
an  interest,  and  where  it  will  always  be  a  memorial  of  a 
brave  officer”. 

There  are  other  miscellaneous  articles  connected  with 
the  life  and  career  of  Buchanan.  To  Memorial  Hall  of 
the  Louisiana  Historical  Association  of  New  Orleans, 
there  were  presented  in  October,  1899  an  autographed 
photograph  of  the  Admiral,  some  pieces  of  gold  braid 
and  buttons  from  his  uniform,  and  a  leather  sword  belt 
worn  by  him  in  both  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  the  Confederate 
Navy.  In  the  Library  of  the  Naval  Academy  at  Anna¬ 
polis  are  several  of  Buchanan’s  ships’  journals,  letter- 
books,  and  other  original  manuscripts;  while  various 
members  of  the  Buchanan  Family  have  similar  sou¬ 
venirs,  consisting  of  rare  old  prints  and  paintings,  let¬ 
ters,  diaries,  and  notebooks,  letter-books,  ship’s  chests, 
furniture,  bric-h-brac,  etc.,  etc. 

No  sculptured  monument  to  Buchanan,  in  the  form 
of  a  statue,  has  yet  been  erected  in  his  honor,  though 
many  years  ago  the  Confederate  Veterans  of  Baltimore 
made  some  efforts  to  do  so  in  that  city.  At  Easton, 
Maryland,  on  the  pedestal  of  the  Confederate  monument 
in  the  grounds  of  the  Court  House,  Buchanan’s  name, 
like  that  of  the  good  Abou  Ben  Adhem,  leads  all  the 
rest.  A  bronze  statue  of  Buchanan  was  to  surmount  the 
shaft  of  this  monument,  according  to  early  plans;  but 
this  was  not  carried  out,  the  statue  eventually  taking 
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the  form  of  a  Confederate  private  soldier.  The  Con¬ 
federate  Monument  in  Baltimore  was  unveiled  May  2, 
1903  by  two  little  girls,  Margaret  Lloyd  Trimble  and 
Nannie  Hardcastle,  the  latter  being  the  great  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Admiral  Buchanan,  whom  the  orator  of  the 
occasion,  Captain  McHenry  Howard,  eulogized  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “There  was  Admiral  Franklin  Buchanan,  the  first 
Commander  of  the  Naval  School  at  Annapolis,  at  the 
head  of  the  Confederate  Navy,  under  whom  the  Virginia , 
or  Merrimac,  a  new  and  untried  engine  of  war,  with 
greater  audacity  than  Nelson’s  at  Copenhagen,  attacked 
a  fleet  in  Hampton  Roads  and  in  a  day  revolutionized 
the  navies  of  the  world ;  and  who,  in  the  later  desperate 
fortunes  of  the  Confederacy,  engaged,  almost  with  a 
single  vessel,  a  powerful  fleet  in  Mobile  Bay,  while  the 
world  wondered.  His  name  will  live  forever  among  the 
heroes  of  naval  history”. 

Whether  Admiral  Buchanan  is  honored,  at  some 
future  date,  with  bronze  or  marble  statue  by  the  citizens 
of  his  native  city  or  state  is  immaterial  so  far  as  the 
perpetuation  of  his  name  is  concerned.  He  has  left 
behind  him  other  kinds  of  monuments  of  an  enduring 
nature.  As  organizer  and  first  Superintendent  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy,  he  will  always  have  his 
name  associated  with  that  famous  institution  of  learn¬ 
ing,  to  which  he  gave  even  in  its  infancy  traditions  of 
Spartan  discipline  and  manliness.  Having  been  the  first 
man  to  land  officially  on  the  soil  of  Japan  in  that 
memorable  expedition  so  ably  commanded  by  Matthew 
Calbraith  Perry,  Buchanan  gained  a  unique  distinction 
in  that  extremely  important  international  incident,  and 
also  in  the  expedition  he  rendered  great  assistance  of 
a  very  practical  nature  to  Commodore  Perry  as  the 
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commanding  officer  of  tlie  latter’s  flagship.  Then,  in  the 
War  between  the  States,  Buchanan  won  imperishable 
fame,  both  at  Hampton  Roads  and  in  Mobile  Bay.  In 
the  former  battle  he  commanded  the  first  ironclad  that 
ever  fought  a  naval  engagement,  the  results  of  which 
placed  the  navies  of  the  world  on  the  scrap  heap  and 
brought  about  a  complete  change  in  shipbuilding  and 
naval  tactics.  At  the  Battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  he  displayed 
a  desperate  courage  and  a  loyalty  to  duty  in  leading  a 
forlorn  hope,  which  will  always  stir  the  hearts  of  those 
who  truly  appreciate  honest  devotion  to  a  cause,  even 
though  it  may  be  a  losing  one.  Buchanan  was  indeed 
moved  by  those  high  and  chivalrous  principles  which 
Wordsworth  sets  forth  so  eloquently  in  these  last  lines 
of  his  “Character  of  the  Happy  Warrior” : 

“  ’Tis,  finally,  the  Man,  who,  lifted  high 
Conspicuous  object  in  a  Nation’s  eye, 

Or  left  unthought-of  in  obscurity,  — 

Who,  with  a  toward  or  untoward  lot, 

Prosperous  or  adverse,  to  his  wish  or  not, 

Plays,  in  the  many  games  of  life,  that  one 
Where  what  he  most  doth  value  must  be  won  : 
Whom  neither  shape  of  danger  can  dismay, 

Nor  thought  of  tender  happiness  betray; 

Who,  not  content  that  former  worth  stand  fast, 
Looks  forward,  persevering  to  the  last, 

From  well  to  better,  daily  self-surpast : 

Who,  whether  praise  of  him  must  walk  the  earth 
Forever,  and  to  noble  deeds  give  birth, 

Or  he  must  fall  to  sleep  without  his  fame, 

And  leave  a  dead  unprofitable  name, 

Finds  comfort  in  himself  and  in  his  cause ; 
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And,  while  the  mortal  mist  is  gathering,  draws 
His  breath  in  confidence  of  Heaven’s  applause : 
This  is  the  happy  Warrior ;  this  is  He 
Whom  every  Man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be.” 

Admiral  Buchanan  had  other  characteristics  than 
indomitable  courage  and  unwavering  devotion  to  duty. 
To  his  family,  he  was  the  faithful  husband  and  indulgent 
father,  always  cheerful  and  hopeful,  and  ever  ready  to 
enter  into  the  enjoyments  of  the  family  circle.  To  his 
friends  he  was  so  “cordial  in  feeling,  kindly  in  speech, 
courteous  in  manners”  that  they  forgot  that  they  “were 
looking  upon  a  man  of  heroic  mould”.1 

This  was  the  heritage  that  Buchanan  left  to  his 
children  and  his  children’s  children  to  be  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  —  not  wealth,  for  Fate 
prevented  him  from  leaving  much  of  this  world’s  goods 
behind  him  when  he  died ;  but  merely  a  good  name.  And 
yet,  did  not  the  wise  Solomon  declare,  “A  good  name  is 
rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches”?  This,  then,  was 
the  simple  answer  of  Buchanan’s  life  to  the  query  with 
which  this  biography  began,  “What’s  in  a  name?” 
Would  that  the  names  of  more  Americans  had  as  much 
in  them  as  that  of  Admiral  Franklin  Buchanan ,  Fearless 
Man  of  Action! 

i  The  History  of  Talbot  County  by  Oswald  Tilgbman,  I,  592. 
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